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PRIX:  TE5TVR0 

paris  -  -  6  francs  50  net 
departments  7  francs 
Stranger  -  8  francs 


BVREAV  DV  STVDIO  A  PARIS 
LIBRAIRIE  OLLENDORFF  50 
CHAVSSEE  DANTIN 


Jeffrey  &CUuWalI  Papers 

New  West-End  ^^^^^^^  Show  Rooms 


Che 

"Ulall  paper  M 
Gallerp"  r 


HIGHEST  AVARDS 

INCLUDING 
NINE  GOLD  MEDALS 


31  l»ortimer 

Street 

Resent  Street 

£onaoti»  w* 


TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF 

ALL  DECORATORS  & 

WALL-PAPER  MERCHANTS 


Factory  and  Warehouse :  64  ESSEX  ROAD,  ISLINGTON,  LONDON,  N. 


TELEPHONE  I  134  DALSTON. 


Bp  jippointtnent  to  f\%  majcstp  m  King  ana  l>cr  majestp 

Queen  jlkxanara 

NEWMAN 

MANUFACTURING  ARTIST  COLOURMAN 

Established    o-vep    ZOO    Yecu*a 

Every  Requisite  of  the  Finest  Quality  for  Artists,  Architects, 

Engineers,  &c. 

SUPERFINE  WATER  AND  OIL  COLOURS  CAN  BE  HAD  IN  LARGE 

TUBES  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

WHATMAN'S  SELECTED  DRAWING  PAPERS  in  all  thicknesses  and  surfaces 

ALL  MATERIALS  FOR  ETCHING,  BLACK  AND  WHITE,  &c. 

DRAWING  BOARDS  AND  T-SQUARES  OF  BEST  MAKES 


Catalogue  and  Circulars  Post  Froo 


24     SOHLO     SQUARE,    ]L.01^I>0N,     IHT. 


Mr.  Wm.   Heinemann's   Ne>v  Art   Books 

PINTORICCHIO   (Bernardino  di  Betto  of  Perugia) 

His  Life,  Work,  and  Time 

By  CORRADO   RICCI,   Director  of  the  Brera,   Milan 

Translated  by  FroKHXc  i-:  Simmunds.     With  15  Colour-plates,  6  Photogra\Lires.  and  manv  full-page  and  text  Illustrations. 

l.arR-  uiip.  4'o.     £5  5s.  nt-t. 

WILLIAM    HOGARTH 

By   AUSTIN    DOBSON . 

With  an  Introduction  on  Hogarth's  \Vorkmanship  by  Sir  WAi/rf;K  Akmstrcjxg,  Director  of  the  Nat 
a  Bibliography  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  &c. ,  relating  to  Hogarth   and  his  Works,  a  ('atalogue  of  P 
a  Catalogue  of  his  I'ictures.     With  78  Plates.     Large  imp.  .(lo.     £5  5s 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE 
SIR    HENRY    RAEBURN.     By   Sir  Walter   Armstko 

National  (iallery,    Ireland.     With  an   Introduction  by    R.    A.    M    Stkvenson,   and  a   I 
Catalogue  by  I.  L.  C.wv,  Curator  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland.     With  68  I'l 
2  in  Lithographic  facsimile.     Imp.  4to,  £^  ^s.  net. 

SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS.       By    Sir   Waltir    Akmstron 

Photogravures,  and  6  Lithographs  in  Colour.     Imp.  4(0.  ^^5  5s.  net. 

A    NEW    SERIES    OF    PORTRAITS 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON 

In  portfolio.     Uniform  loith  the  first  set  of  Portraits.     Price  21s.  net 


1.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  '    5.  SIGNORA  ELEANORA  DUSE 

2.  The  EMPEROR  of  GERMANY  1    6.  LI   HUNG  CHANG 

3.  THE  POPE  7.  LORD   KITCHENER 

4.  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  8.  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN 


MR.    EDISON  Ro2J 

SADA  YACCO 

MARK  TWAIN 

DR.   HENRIK  IBSEN 


'.  A  few  sets  of  the  Plates  have  been  taken  from  the  Original  Woodblocks,  and  Hand-coloured  by  the  Artist 

Price  £21  net 


London:    WILLIAM  HEINEMAXX,   21    Bedford  Strei.t,  W'.C. 

A  New  Enamelled  Copper  Ware. 

Professor  HUBERT  von  HERKOMER,  CV.O.,  R.A.,  has  succeeded, 
after  many  experiments,  in  producing  a  new  l<ind  of  Enamelled  Copper  Ware. 
It  consists  of  vases,  with  figure  subjects  wrought  on  the  surface  of  the  vase  in 
a  peculiar  form  of  engraving,  so  that  the  figures  glimmer  through  the  translucent 
enamel  that  covers  the  surface. 

In  this  way  he  has  been  able  to  combine  firm  drawing  with  accidentalness 
of  colour,  and  so  to  give  them  that  charm  which  is  so  much  appreciated  by  artists. 

The  designs  are  of  subjects  connected  with  the  fanciful  mermaid  myth,  and, 
to  borrow  a  term  used  in  the  sister  art  of  Music,  they  can  with  great  exactness 
be  termed  "  rhapsodies." 

The  peculiar  treatment  of  the  surface  under  the  enamel  causes  every  change 
of  light  on  the  vases  to  bring  out  new  qualities  of  colour,  yet  with  all  the  mystery, 
the  complete  drawing  of  the  figures  is  never  obscured. 

As  this  ware  takes  considerable  time  in  the  making  (the  fine  copper  being 
electrolytically  produced),  and,  as  its  appeal  is  essentially  to  the  taste  of  art-lovers, 
Professor  von  Herkomer  does  not  wish  it  to  be  placed  on  the  market  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Those  interested  in  this  particular  phase  of  the  applied  arts,  should  write  to 
Mr.  C.  R.  CHISMAN,  Bushey,  Herts,  who  will  be  very  pleased  to  supply 
further  information,  or  show  specimens  of  the  work. 


JEWELS 


BY  ARTISTS  OF  THE 
MODERN  SCHOOL 


PENDANTS 

of  original  conception 
with  beautifully 
marked  Matrix  Tur- 
quoises in  centre,  and 
baroque  shaped 
Pearl  drops 


The  Matrix  Turquoise  with  its  pretty  colour  effect 
of  azurt-blue  relieved  by  the  grey  or  black  veins 
of  the  bed-rock  gives  admirable  scope  for  artistic 
treatment  and  has  become  very  fashionable 


NECK  CHAIN  AND  PENDANT 
with  triangular  sab  of  Matrix 
Turquois;  in  ce'itre  and  3  real 
Pearl  Drops.     Cleanly  mounted  in 
solid  15  carat  Gold 


L^martly  mounted  in  15  carat 
Gold,  set  with  two  f'ne 
Persian  Turquoises  and 
four  Pearls 


Modern  design  of 
a  Locket,  with  Matrix 
Opal  in  centre, 
and  neatly  mounted 
in  15  carat  Gold 


QUAINT  DESIGN 
of  BROOCH  with 
Matrix  Emprald  or 
Turquoise  and 
biroque  shaped 
Pearl  droo.  mounted 
in  solid  15  carat  Gold 


Obtainable   through 


These  Designs  are  the 
Property  of  and  made  up  by 
MURRLE.  BENNETT  &  Co. 
13  Charterhouse  Street 
LONDON.  E.C. 


high-class 

Jewellers 


Vei7  quaint  design 
well  modelled  in 
solid  Sliver  and  Gold 
with  the  bowl  shaped 
centre  portion  treated 
in  Rainbow  Coloured 
flat  Enam.el,  and 
fel  with  two  fine 
Opals 


Messrs.    BELL'S     ILLUSTRATED    ART     BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED    CHRISTMAS    LIST    POST    FREE    ON    APPLICATION 


THE    ART    OF    WALTER    CRANE.      By    P.    G. 

KuNODV.  With  20  Coloured  Plates.  8  Photogravure  Plates, 
and  150  other  Illustrations.  Small  folio,  with  cover,  title-page, 
and  end-papers  specially  designed  by  ihe  Artist.    ^^3  3s.  net. 

FRANS  HALS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Davies,  M.,\. 
With  12  Photogravure  Plates  and  numerous  other  Illus- 
trations.    Fcap.  folio.     ^'2  2S.  net. 

HUBERT    VON    HERKOMER,    R.A.    HIS    LIFE 

.\ND  WORK.S.  By  .A.  L.  B.\I,DKV.  Super  royal  4to,  wiih 
16  Photogravure  Plates  and  92  other  Illustrations  With 
Binding  designed  by  Prof,  von  Herkonier.     ^3  3s.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DVCK.  A  Historical  Study  of  his 
Life  and  Works.  By  Lionel  Cubx,  M.V.O..  F.S.A. 
Surveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art.  With  61 
Photogravure  Plates  and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproduc- 
tions Irom  Drawings  and  Ktchings.    Crown  folio.  /55s.  net. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI :  -An  Illustrated 
Me.morial  of  His  .Art  and  Life.  By  H.C.  Marillier, 
Second  edition,  abridged  and  revised,  with  15  Photogravure 
Plates  and  100  other  illustrations.     Small  folio.    £2  2S.  net. 

REMBRANDT  VAN   RIJN~AND  HIS  WORK.    By 

Malcdl.m  Bell.  With  S  Photogravure  Plates  and  74other 
Illustralions.     Small  colombier  8vo.     25s.net. 

FRA  ANQELICO.  By  Langton  Douglas.  Second 
edition,  revised.  With  6  Photogravure  Plates  and  67  other 
Illustrations.     Imp.  8vo.     21s.  net. 

FRA  FILIPPO  LI  PPL  By  Edward  C.  Strutt. 
With  4  Phot.jgravure  Plates  and  ,2  other  Illustrations. 
Small   4to.     I2S.  6d.  net. ' 

FRENCH    PAINTERS    OF    THE    XVIIIth    CEN  = 

TURV.  ByLADvDii.Ki:.  With  11  Photogravure  Plates, 
and  64  Half-Tone  Illustrations.     Imp.  Bvo.     28s.  net. 


FRENCH    ARCHITECTS  AND   SCULPTORS  OF 

THE  .Wllltii  CENTURY.     Bv  Lady  Uilke.     With  20 
Photogravure    Plates    and    29    Half-Tone    Reproductions. 

ln1p.8vo.28s.net.  

FRENCH  DECORATION  AND  FURNITURE  IN 

THE  XVlIlih  CKXrURV.     Bv  L.m>v  Dilke.     With  16 
Photogravure  Plates  and  56  Half-Tone  Illustrations.     Imp. 


FRENCH    ENGRAVERS   AND  DRAUGHTSMEN 

OF  THE  .Wlllih  CE.XTUk\-.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With 
numerous  Photogravure  Plate-  and  other  Illustrations. 
Imp.Svo.   28s.  net.    

THE    STUDY    AND    CRITICISM    OF    ITALIAN 

ART.  By  Bekmiard  BerensoN'.  H  ith  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   First  and  Second  Series.   Small  410.    ios.6d.  net  each. 


LORENZO  LOTTO.  An  Essay  in  Constructive  Art 
Criticism.  By  Bernhakd  Beren.son.  Second  edition, 
revised.     With  64  Illustrations.     Sm.  .fto.     15s.  net. 


FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON.  An  Illustrated 
Chronicle.  By  ERNEST  RiiYS.  With  S3  Illustrations  and 
12  Photogravure  Plates.     Small  colombier  8vo.     25s.  net. 


THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
By  .Mrs.  Ar  riHK  Bell  (  N.  D'.Anveks).  With  57  Illustra- 
tions, including  6  Pnotogravures.  Small  colombier  8vo. 
2:;s.  net.  "         

WILLIAM  MORRIS:  His  Art,  His  Writings,  and 
His  Publk  Life.  By  .Aymer  V.\llance,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
With  60  Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Imp.  8vo.     25s.  net. 


-V.  6d.  nei 
By    Lord 

A  Record 


British   Artists   Series 

/ 1  'i//i  .:h„Ht  too  niiiitr.itiiins  each.      Post  8iv.     -i 

SIR    JOSHUA     REYNOLDS,     P.R.A. 

Ronald  .Sltiikri.and  Gouek,  F.S..\. 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE=JONES,  Bart. 

and  Review.     By  Malcolm  Bell.     Eighth  Edition. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A.  An  Illus- 
trated Chronicle.  Ry  Ernest  Rhys.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Leighton's  House  byS.  Pepys  Cockerell.    Fourth  Edition 

SIR  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  P.R.A.:  His  .Art  and 
Influence.     Bv  A.  L.  Baldry.    Second  Editim. 

THE  ENGLISH  PRE=RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS, 

THEIR      ASSOCIATES      AXD     SUCCESSORS.       By 
Percy  Bate.     Second  Edition. 


Ex-Iiibris   Series 

Eilited    by     LiLEESON     WHITE. 

ENGLISH  BOOK-PLATES:  Ancient  and  Modern 
By  Egickton  Castlic,  M..A.,  F.S.A.  With  203  Illustrations. 
Third  l^dition.     Imperial  i6mo.     los.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  BOOK-PLATES.  By  Walter  Hamilton, 
F.R.H.S..  F.R.G.S.  New  Edition.  With  180  Illustra- 
tions.     Imperial  i6mo.     8s.  6d.  net. 

GERMAN  BOOK  -  PLATES.  By  Count  zu 
Leiningen-Wf.sterhurg.  Translated  by  G.  R.  Dennis. 
With  250  Illustrations.     Imperial  i6mo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

AMERICAN  BOOK-PLATES.  By  Charles  Dexter 
Allen.  With  177  Illustrations,  including  9  Copperplates. 
Imperial  i6mo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

DECORATIVE  HERALDRY.  A  Practical  Handbook 
of  itsartistic  treatment,  with  a  Primerof  Heraldry.  ByG.  W. 
Eve.    With  202  Illustrations     Imperial  i6nio.    tos.  6d.  net. 

THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY.  Reproduced  in  79 
Half-Tone  Plates  from  photographs  of  the  work  originally 
taken  for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  With  a 
Historical  Description  and  Commentary  by  Frank  Relje 
FowKE.  of  that  Department.     Imperial  t6mo.    ios.6d.net. 


Practical  Designing  Series 

PRACTICAL  DESIGNING.  A  Handbook  on  the 
prepaiation  of  Working  Drawings  for  Carpets,  Woven 
Fabrics.  Metal  Work,  Wall  Papers,  Stained  Glass,  &c. , 
showing  the  technical  method  of  preparing  designs  for  the 
manufacturer.  Freely  Illustrated.  Edited  by  Gleeson 
White.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

ALPHABETS.  A  Handbook  of  Lettering,  compiled  for 
the  use  of  Artists,  Designers,  Handicraftsmen,  and  Students. 
By  Edward  F.  Strange.  With  200  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

MODERN  ILLUSTRATION:  Its  Methods  and 
Present  Conditiun.  By  Joseph  Pennell.  With  171 
Illustrations.     Student's  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

THE  BASES  OF  DESIGN.  By  Walter  Crane. 
With  200  lllusi  rations.  Second  and  cheaper  edition. 
Cro\Mt  8vo.     6s.  net. 

LINE  AND  FORM.  By  Walter  Crane.  With  157 
Illustrations.  Second  and  cheaper  edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

THE  DECORATIVE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  BOOKS, 
Old  .\nd  New.  By  Walter  Cra.ne.  Wiih  165  Illustra- 
tions.    Second  at  d  cheaper  edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  net. 


Bell's  Handbooks  of  the  Great  Masters  in   Painting  and  Sculpture 


Post  8vo. 


BERNARDINO    LUI.Nl 
VELASQUEZ 
ANDREA    DEL   SARTO 
LUCA   SIQNORELLI 
RAPHAEL 
■CARLO  CRIVELLI 


Edited  by  C;.    C.   WILLIAMSON,   Litt.D. 

With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Price  5s.  net  each 
Tke  folUnuiug  Volumes  have  bci-n  issticJ'. 

CORREGIO                                          MEMLINC  REMBRANDT 

DONATELLO                                      PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA  GIOTTO 

PERUGINO                                         PINTORICCHIO  WILKIE 

SODOMA                                              FRANCIA  GERARD   DOU 

LUCA    DELLA    ROBBIA                 BRUNELLHSCHl  WATTEAU 

GIORGIONE                                        MANTEGNA  Others  to  follow 


London:    GEORGE    BELL   &   SONS,    YORK   STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN 


OBACH    AND    CO 

168  New  Bond  Street,  LONDON,  W. 


Co  rot 


SELECTED  DRAWINGS  AND  PAINTINGS 

By    CO  ROT,     MILLl^r,     Daubigny,     Duprc,     Troyon.     Diaz,     Fantin. 
Harpignies,   Monticelli,  Jacque,   fir'c.    &c. 

BRONZES  by  Baryc. 

ORIGINAL    ETCHINGS    by    Rembrandt,    Durcr.    The    Little    Masters. 
Mcryon,  Corot,  Millet,   Whistler,   Seymour  Haden,   Cameron,  ©"c.  &c. 

Etchings  after  the  Great  Masters  of  all  Schools. 


Charles  Hauff 

69  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


AGENT  TO 
BRAUN,   CLEMENT  &  CO. 

DORNACH.      PARIS.      NEW  YORK. 

PUBLISHERS    IN 

AUTOTYPE 

OF    THE    VARIOUS 

GALLERIES    OF    EUROPE 


COROT.    MILLET. 

SPECIAL    COLLECTION    ON     VIEW. 


PARIS   SALON 


NEW  ART   FRAMES 

.    .    FLORENTINE    FRAMES 

69     GREAT     RUSSELL     STREET, 
LONDON,    W.C. 


.\    SUMPTUOUS    VULUME    OF    WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS 

Old  English  Masters 

Executed  by  W.  TIMOTHY  COLE. 

With  48  Illustrations,  after  .the  Works  of  the  following 
18  Artists  ;  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wilson, 
Lawrence,  Morland,  Landseer,Cotman,Romney,  Beechev. 
Hoppner,  Raeburn,  Opie.  Cronie,  Eeslie,  W'ilkie,  Con- 
stable, and  Turner  ;  and  Notes  on  the  Engravings  bv 
Mr.  COLE,  and  Articles  on  the  Artists  by  Prof.  VAN 
DYKE.     Price  Two  Guineas  net. 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  of  which  only  40  copies  are 
ottered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  with  Two  magnificent  Portfolios  of  Proofs, 
measuring  17^  in.  by  14  in.,  containing  a  Proof  of  ever\ 
Engraving,  printed  on  Japanese  Paper,  signed  by  Mr 
Cole,     Price  Thirty  Guineas  net. 


IMPORTANT   NEW    WORK    BY 
WILLIAM    STRANG 

The  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote 

In  Thirty  Etchings,  by  William  Strang.  Foolscap 
folio,  printed  on  O.W.  hand-made  paper  by  F.  Goulding. 
The  edition  will  be  strictly  limited  lo  200  copies.    ;;f  5  5s.  net 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,   LONDON. 


OETZMANN   &   CO. 

MAMP^THAl)     ROAD,     W. 

(Continuation  North  of  Tottenham  Court  Road.) 

60  &  61  CRAFTON  ST.,  DUBLIN.     75  UNION  ST  ,  RYDE. 

L  .-.II  I  I     AM)   1)1  COk'A  I  l\  i:    NUN  III  IIS    SI  I  I  AIU.I.    I  Uk   I'kKSIN  I  .■ 
Special   Illustrated    Price    List    Post    Free 


Tt7 


Solid  Silver  Cruet,  pii^rccd  design,  liit< 

with  bill.:  >'lass  lining, 

IVpprr.  S.ill  Cellar,  MuMard  I'li 

-I  ill.  Iiish.  >l  in.  li.n,;,  ..|  in.  hii;h 

Polished       Brass    6s.  6d.  e*.  6d.  Ss.  9d. 

Jardiniere, 

.:.K.....I>l,ni,l,e,l,5iin. 

In^l..  4|in.dbincl,.ral 

lop.  2s.  tid. 


Solid  Silver 
"Midget  " 
Photo  Frar 

w.lh    vel>cl    l..itk. 

is.  lid. 


f.ury.  \\  ith  pullshed  br;i>>  ui 
(..pper  !i;ind  round  body, 

Ss.  lid. 

Coal    Tongas    to    match. 

I,l.i.:k    .iihI    br.iss.    la.    lid. 

per  pair  ;    black  and  copper, 

28.  6d.  per  pair. 


Fine  Cut  Glass 
Pu4FBox,  »i[li 

n.l.iy    ,Ji,„c<l   Siilld 

sUvor  top. 

'.    in.   Iii^ili.   2*.  lid. 

in.,   3s.  lid.;   ;\  in. 

es.  ed. : 

i'l     9s.  ed.  :     ■   i,< 


sterling      Silver      "  Queen 

Afternoon  Tea,  Sugar,  and 
Cream  Service. 

Medium  si/e  set,  capacicy  of  Tea  Pot,  |  pi 
£2     18     6 

!,„„..      .;,_     .,.,         ,;„0,.i,V       ..f     T.^,        I'm  .      "1 

C3     18     6 


Bevelled    Edge    Plate 
Glass  Table   Mirror 

li.  Kiaily  Lh.,..„;a  sterling: 

Silver  Mounted 

Frame. 

si.,,    of  .J;,.,.    ■     in.    ,l,.,I.l.H.l, 

14s.  9d. 


Handsomely  Carved 

Chippendale    "  Aquariuti 

Curio  Case,  ^ui'i  i>l  '<.  -l.t.-^  i 

sides,  and  shelf,  ,t3     7     6 


THE  riEW  PATEHT 


HfAPEDdV/lLEyinRD 


SIMPI E  IM  COMSTRUCTiOn 
e  [ASY  TO  riX  BOhC  ALL 
ABOVE   HEARTH  LEVEL 


THE  n05T  EFFICIEriT 
6'ECOflOMICAL  TIRE- 
PLACES  IHTRODUCEO 
ARTISTIC  DE5ICn5  £ 
VARIOUS  ARRANGEMEniS 
TO  BE  5EE[1  AT  THE  <0) 
5H0W~R00M5O<0> 
MAHTELS -STOVES -TILES: REPOUSSE :WROT  IRONWORK-:  ETC 


BRATTiCOLBRAfigeO 

IQ  MORTIMER  yLQMDOhW 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  ^  Belfast 

and  164,   166  and  170  REGENT  STREET,   LONDON,   W. 

Special  Appolotmeats  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  The  Klag  and  H.R.H.   the  Princess  of  Wales. 


Irish  Cannbpic   Pocket 
Handkerchiefs. 


Bordered — 

Children 
Ladies' 


Is.  3d. 
2s.  3d. 
3s.  3d. 


Hemstitched —  per  doz. 
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Holy  Land  for  the  publications  of  the  Scripture  Gift 
Mission.  The  copyright  of  the  pictures  will  be  retained 
by  the  Trustees,  but  the  original  pictures,  some  of  the 
finest  views  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  water  colour  and  in 
monochrome,  are  now  offered  for  sale.  A  number  ol 
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OROT.   PAR  GUSTAVE  GEFFROY. 


Lk  recit  de  la  vie  de  Corot  est  ipars  dans  le 
monde.  II  est  aux  musses  publics,  aux  galeries  des  coUec- 
tionneurs,  dans  quelque  salon  ou  quelque  chambre  oil  est 
accroch^  un  cadre.  II  est  en  France,  en  Europe,  en  Ame- 
rique.  Ce  r^cit,  c'est  son  oeuvre.  Ce  sont  les  toiles  mouillees, 
frissonnantes,  lumineuses,  oil  ilyade  I'eau,  de  I'herbe,  des 
arbres,  des  nuages,  de  la  clarte  qui  se  leve  ou  qui  se 
couclie  i  riiorizon,  un  pressentiment  ou  un  regret  de 
soleil,  une  douceur  de  lune  et  d'etoiles,  un  reflet  argente 
qui  persise  dans  le  silence  et  dans  la  nuit.  Chacune  de  ces 
toiles  park  pour  Corot,  nous  dit  :  «  Ce  jour-la,  ce  matin- 
la,  ce  soir-la,  cette  nuit-la,  j'itais  ici,  devant  cet  ^tang,  cette 
lisiere  de  bois,  cette  plaine,  ces  champs,  ces  maisons. 
J'etais  sous  ce  ciel  chagrin,  plein  des  larmes  de  la  pluie.  J'ai 
vu  errer,  sur  ce  visage  gris  et  triste  de  la  nature,  le  divin  sou- 
rire  de  la  lumiere.  J'ai  vu  tomberune  averse  infiniment  douce 
a  travers  laquelle  scintillait  la  dorure  du  soleil,  et  le  bruit  de 
ces  gouttes  d'eau  tombant  sur  les  feuilles  itait  exquis.  C'^tait 
tout  le  printemps  avec  son  eveil,  son  parfum,  sa  couleur,  son 
bruit.  Une  autre  fois,  c'etait  le  vent,  venu  de  loin,  qui  par- 
courait  cette  vallee,  courbant  les  arbres,  rebroussaut  les 
feuillages,  arrachant  les  feuilles,  moirant  I'eau.  Tout  filait 
du  meme  mouvement,  dans  le  meme  sens,  et  j'essayais  de 
suivre  la  rapidity  de  cette  course  du  paysage  qui  semblait 
fuir,  6peidu,  tout  en  restant  en  place.  Et  c'etait  tout  I'au- 
tomne,  avec  son  souffle  de  mort,  son  rale,  son  adieu.  Je 
retrouvais  le  calme  dans  cette  clairi^re  qui  s'emplissait  mol- 
lement  de  la  lueur  de  la  lune,  alors  qu'un  peu  de  jour 
restait  encore  aux  ciaies  des  bois.  Ce  soir-la,  j'ai  bien  cru 
voir  des  hamadryades  sortir  des  arbres  et  des  nymphes 
danser  parmi  les  fougeres.  » 

D'autres    toiles,    qui    ne    sont  pas    des  paysages,   qui 

sont    des    figures,    feraient    d'autres    confidences  :    <i  Ce 

sont,  pour  la  plupart,  d'humbles  filles,  d'humbles  femmes, 

que  j'ai  representees.  Je  leo  avais  rencontries  dans  la  rue, 
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en  leurs  costumes  d'italiennes,  en  leurs  costumes  de  ser- 
vantes.  Ou  bien  elles  etaient  venues  a  mon  atelier,  me 
demandant  si  j'avais  besoin  de  mod^es.  Je  ne  les  ai  jamais 
laissees  aller.  En  elles,  j'ai  vu  la  beaut^  de  la  vie.  Cette 
beaute  est  en  toute  creature,  elle  est  en  tout  ce  qui  respire 
comme  en  tout  ce  qui  s'impregne  de  lumiere.  J'ai  eu 
autant  de  plaisir  a  peindre  ces  femmes  qu'a  peindre  mes 
paysages.  J'ai  vu,  sur  leur  chair,  se  d^rouler  le  pofeme  des 
heures,  aussi  beau,  aussi  enchanteur  que  sur  le  sol,  les 
eaux,  les  collines,  les  feuillages.  Le  myst^re  des  bois  itait 
dans  leur  chevelure ;  le  raystere  des  ciels  et  des  ^tangs,  dans 
leurs  yeux.  Le  printemps  et  I'automne  passaient  aussi 
devant  moi  lorsqu'elles  souriaient,  joyeusement  ou  triste- 
ment.  Et  leurs  paroles  ingenues  me  donnaient  toujours  a 
voir  la  danse  des  nymphes.  » 

Ainsi  et  beaucoup  mieux  sans  doute,  parlent  les  toiles  de 
Corot  a  ceux  qui  les  regardent  et  les  ^coutent.  Chacune 
raconte  une  heure  de  sa  vie,  I'instant  oil  il  ^tait  charme, 
ravi,  ebloui  par  la  poisie  des  choses,  par  une  clairiere  de 
I'Artois,  par  un  ^tang  de  Ville-d'Avray,  par  le  corps  souple 
d'une  femme  proche  de  lui.  Ce  fut  la  sa  vie,  sa  vraie  vie,  et 
meme  sa  vie  tout  enti^re,  car  tout  le  temps  qu'il  ne  passait 
pas  devant  son  chevalet,  il  I'employait,  qu'il  fut  seul  ou  en 
conversation,  a  songer,  pour  ainsi  dire  malgre  lui,  aux 
accords,  aux  harmonies  entre  les  choses,  qu'il  voyait  par- 
tout,  qu'il  avait  reproduites  hier,  qu'il  allait  reproduire 
encore,  aujourd'hui,  demain,  jusqu'a  la  fin.  Un  homme, 
un  artiste  comme  celui-la,  possed^  du  don  de  voir  et  du 
don  de  creer  a  nouveau,  n'est  jamais  completement  libre 
de  penser  a  autre  chose  qu'a  son  art.  Meme  lorsqu'il  n'y 
pense  pas,  il  y  pense  a  son  insu.  Toujours  le  travail  secret 
se  trame  dans  ces  cervelles  hantees. 

Je  dois  pourtant  dire  I'exterieur  de  cette  vie,  rassembler 
les  traits  qui  la  composent,  recueillir  les  mots  prononces  ou 
ecrits  par  Corot  et  par  ceux  qui  Font  connu,  qui  I'ont 
admire,  qui  I'ont  discut6.  Cela  aussi  a  son  interet,  aide  a 
comprendre  I'oeuvre,  a  suivre  sa  formation,  ses  peripeties, 
sa  gradation. 

J'ai  sous  les  yeux  un  des  derniers  portraits  de  Corot,  une 
photographie.  Les  traits  sont  nettement  marques.  Le 
front,  haut  et  d^couvert,  couronne  par  une  chevelure  en 
coup  de  vent,  est  sillonne  de  rides.  Le  regard  est  clair,  vif, 
direct,  sous  les  paupieres  alourdies.  Le  nez,  court  etcharnu, 
se  rattache  aux  joues  par  deux  plis  foriement'accentu^s.  La 
bouche  sourit,  la  livre  inf^rieure  tris  charnue.  L'ensemble 
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eit  boi;,  imelligt-'nt,  nulicieux.  Rien  ne  dicirle  unc  vie  dc 
luttes,  des  alternatives  d'espenince  et  de  dccouragcmcnt. 
Cene  vie  fut,  en  effct,  <5pargn^c  a  Corot,  inconipris  de  sa 
famille,  mais  tenant  d'elle  unc  aisance  suffis;inte  pour  lui 
garantir  sa  liberti.  Vraiment,  il  ne  pouvait  demander 
davantage. 

Au  coin  dc  la  rue  du  Bac  ct  du  quai  d'Orsay,  vis-a-vis 
du  pont  Royal,  cxistait,  il  y  a  plus  de  cent  ans,  un  petit 
niagasin  surmonti  d'une  enseignc  oil  ces  mots  itaient 
peints  tn  lettres  jaunes  : 

M'"^  COROT,  MARCHANDE  DE  MODES. 

La  boutique  etait  bicn  achalandee.  M""  Corot,  entour^e 
de  quelques  ouvriferes  habiles,  criait  des  modiiles  nouveaux, 
tandis  que  son  mari,  employ^,  passait  ses  journiSes  en 
ville,  au  milieu  des  mains-courantcs,  des  journaux  et  des 
grands-livres  qu.  kmaient,  a  cette  ipoque,  la  comptabiliti 
d'une  maison  de  commerce.  C'est  dans  ce  milieu,  A  la  fois 
paisible  et  affair^,  dans  cette  atmosphere  de  petite  bour- 
geoisie 6conome  et  rangee,  que,lc  28  juillet  1796  (10  ther- 
midor  an  IV),  naquit  Jean-Baptiste-Camille  Corot. 

La  naissance  de  I'enfant  ne  modifia  pas  sensiblement  la 
vie  des  parents  qui  avaient  deja,  depuis  deux  ans,  une  fiUe. 
M.  Jean-Louis  Corot  continua  de  tenir  ses  comptes- 
courants  et  d'arrctcr  ses  balances ;  M™"  Corot  ne  suspendit 
que  pendant  peu  de  jours  ses  combinaisons  iligantes  de 
tulle,  de  rubans,  de  ruches  et  de  formes  A  chapeaux.  L" en- 
fant fut  mis  a  I'ecole  primaire,  y  obtint  des  succSs,  conquit, 
le  15  dicembre  1806,  une  «  bourse  nationale  »  qui  lui 
valut  d'entrer,  au  mois  d'avril  suivant,  au  lyc^e  de  Rouen, 
oil  il  eut  pour  correspondant  un  M.  Jennegon,  demcurant 
rue  Beauvoisine,  n"  90. 

Le  jeune  Camille,  Parisien  du  ruisseau  de  la  rue  du  Bac, 
connait  ses  premieres  amcrtumcs  ici,  en  province,  au  \ycie. 
II  a  la  nostalgic  de  la  famille,  de  Paris,  du  pavi  du  quai, 
des  Tuilerics,  dc  la  Seine  qui  n'est  pas  la  meme  a  Rouen, 
de  I'architecture  du  Louvre  diployie  noblement  en  face  de 
chez  lui.  Ses  etudes  se  ressentcnt  de  son  6tat  d'esprit.  Des 
notes  recueillies  aux  archives  du  lycde,  il  r^sulte  «  que  la 
premiere  classe  qu'il  fit  fut  la  deuxiime  ann^e  de  gram- 
mairc,  correspondant  a  la  cinquieme  actuelle;  il  alia  jus- 
qu'aux  classes  dc  belles-lettres  (rhctorique).  Son  nom  nc 
figure  pas  une  fois  au  palmar(is,  pas  meme  pour  le  prix  dc 
dessin  ..  »  II  fit,  ni-anmoins,  ses  humanitis,  achevees  le 
59  juin  181 2,  revint  A  Paris  oil  .son  piirc  Ic  pla^a  commc 
employe  cliez  un  marchand  de  nouveautds,  M.  Raticr, 
auprcs  duquel  il  demeura  un  an,  puis  chez  un  drapier 
de  la  rue  Saint-Honore,  M.  Dclalain. 

Ce  n'litait  point  du  drap  qu'il  fallait  au  jeune  Corot, 
c'toit  de  la  toile,  de  la  toile  tendue  sur  des  chassis,  qu'il 
pdt  barbouillcr.  Les  aunes  n'ont  aucun  rapport  avec  les 
pinceaux,  et  le  droguct,  les  produits  de  Sedan  ou  d'Elbeuf 
sont  fort  cloign£s  de  la  palette,  sinon  des  coulcurs. 


Un  des  biographes  de  Corot,  M.  Alfred  Robaut,  a 
racontii  une  anecdote  qui  pent  trouver  sa  place  ici  : 

«  Un  jour,  dit-il,  que  j'itais  dans  I'atelier  de  Corot, 
entra  un  pere  accompagnd  dc  son  fils,  et  qui  s'exprima  en 
ces  termes  :  «  Monsieur  Corot,  voici  un  jeune  homme  dont 
II  votre  ami,  M.  X...  a  du  vous  parler,  ct  qui  menace  dc 
i<  faire  le  malheur  de  toute  sa  famille.  Je  voulais  pour  lui 
II  un  itat,  quelque  chose  de  solide,  qui  assurdt  son  exis- 
<■  tence;  au  lieu  de  cela,  il  s'est  mis  en  tete  de  se  faire 
II  peintre!  Je  vous  demande.  Monsieur  Corot,  si  c'est 
II  raisonnable,  car  on  m'a  assure  que  je  pouvais  lu'cn  rap- 
II  porter  A  vous. 

I'  —  Hum!  huiu!  fit  le  maitre,  en  d^posant  sa  pipe  sur 
II  le  bord  du  chevalct,  cela  est  grave.  Monsieur,  tris  grave. 
II  Mais  voyons,  ce  jeune  homme  a-t-il  fait  ses  Etudes? 

I-    —  A  peu  pris,  dit  le  pere. 

!■   —  Et  depuis  ? 

II  —  Ah  I  monsieur  Corot,  pas  grand'  chose  de  bon  !  II 
"  y  a  six  ans,  je  I'avais  mis  dans  le  commerce,  et  cela  nc 
"  lui  allait  pas...  11  dessinaillait  toujours,  en  se  cachant 
i<  sous  le  comptoir  du  patron,  et  puis.  . . 

'I  Corot,  pris  d'une  folic  envie  de  rire,  se  mordit  les 
•>  liivres  et  s'lJcria  : 

II  —  Mais  c'est  mon  histoire  que  vous  racontez  la.  .  , 
II  C'est  absolument  ce  qui  c'est  passiS  pour  moi,  et,  si  vous 
■I  y  teniez,  je  vous  racouterais  le  reste. . .  » 

Le  reste,  pour  Corot,  pent  se  resumer  en  peu  de  lignes. 
M.  Dclalain  s'aperjut  que  son  commis  ne  poss^dait  aucunc 
aptitude  a  I'emploi  sMentaire,  et  fit  dc  lui  un  courtier.  11 
s'en  alia  par  les  rues,  portant  sous  le  bras  un  paquet 
d'ichantillons  enveloppi  de  toile  cirie,  courant  les  maga- 
sins  de  detail,  faisant  I'article,  mais  Ic  faisant  mal,  sans 
doute,  car  il  n'obtenait  que  de  piitres  risultats.  Son  patron 
le  rencontra  plujicurs  fois  arrete  aux  devantures  des  mar- 
chands  de  tableaux  et  d'estarapcs,  contemplant  les  ceuvres 
exposdes,  changeant  de  place  pour  mieux  voir,  posant  par- 
fois  A  terre  son  ballot  pour  sc  faire  plus  aisimcnt  un  abat- 
jour  de  ses  deux  mains.  Le  plus  souvent  possible  aussi,  il 
entrait  au  Louvre.  A  ces  heures-lA,  Corot  etait  loin  de  son- 
ger  a  la  vente  et  aux  profits  qu'il  pourrait  retirer  de  ses 
courtages.  II  n'avait  pas  davantage  priisentes  A  I'esprit  les 
lemons  du  patron  qui  lui  avait  enseignd  I'art  du  placier,  con- 
sistant  surtout  A  vendre  au  plus  haut  prix  des  marcliandises 
deniodics,  avarices.  Ces  principes  riSpugnaient  A  la  conscience 
droite  de  Corot  qui  ne  s'expliquait  pas  qu'on  pOt  mettre 
en  ccuvrc  t.int  dc  moyens  et  diployer  tant  de  ruse  pour 
trompcr  autrui.  "  Mais  c'est  le  commerce  !  rcpliquait 
M.  Dclalain.  .Mi  !  vous  n'aurcz  jamais  Ic  gt^nic  des 
affaires  I  » 

Non,  Corot  n'aura  jamais  le  temperament  du  negociant, 
on  le  verra  bient6t.  Pour  I'instant,  M.  Corot  pirc,  tiraillc 
d'un  cdti  par  le  patron  qui  dt^clare  ne  rien  pouvoir  faire  dc 
son  employe,  harcele  dc  I'autre  c6t£  par  celui-ci  qui 
enfourchc  chaquc  jour  son  dada  de  peinture,  ne  riJve  que 
chissis,  chevalets,  appui-main,  brosses,  palette,  M.  Corot 
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pire  se  decide,  au  bout  de  huit  ans,  a  examiner  la  requete 
de  ce  garnenient  de  fils.  Un  conciliabule  a  lieu  dans  I'ar- 
riere-boutique  du  magasin  de  modes  de  la  rue  du  Bac,  on 
etablit  le  bilan  des  &onomies,  on  reconnait  qu'on  peut  dis- 
traire  une  pension  de  1,500  francs  en  faveur  de  Camille, 
mais  il  est  convenu  qu'en  aucun  cas  ce  chiffre  ne  sera 
d(Jpasse. 

Le  jeune  homme  remeicie  et,  tout  ^mu,  se  declare  le 
plus  lieureux  des  etres.  Mais  la  realisation  d'un  reve  cause 
une  stupeur.  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  Corot,  libre,  ait  eu  lin- 
qui^tude  de  ce  qu'il  perdait,  du  magasin  de  nouveaut^s  et 
de  la  collection  d'echantillons.  Toutefois,  il  a  raconti 
qu'apris  avoir  cbtenu  le  consentement  de  ses  parents  a  se 
laire  peintre,  il  allait  chaque  jour,  son  portefeuille  sous  le 
bras,se  promener  sur  les  quais,  sans  rien  faire.  II  se  decide 
pourtant.  II  s'installe  au  port  Saint-Nicolas,  vers  I'endroit 
oil  se  tient  aujourd'hui  le  bateau  de  Londres,  et  s'essaye  a 
peindre  le  paysage  de  la  Citd  qu'il  voit  a  travers  la  brume 
et  la  fum^e  de  Paris,  qui  flottent  en  voile  transparent  sur 
le  fleuve. 

Que  sout  devenus  ces  premiers  essais?  Ilsont  ^t^  proba- 
blement  recouverts  d'autres  peintures,  peut-etre  gisent-ils 
sous  quelque  paysage  qui  orne  aujourd'hui  une  muraille  de 
musee  ou  d'appartement.  De  ce  temps  aussi  datent  plusieurs 
lithographies  aujourd'hui  introuvables,  notamment  une 
Kermesse  flamande,  la  Garde  meurt  et  tie  se  rend  pas,  la 
Peste  de  Barcelone. 

Tandis  que  le  futur  grand  artiste  tatonne,  que  la  famille 
rfeignie  se  desinteresse  de  ses  travaux  qu'elle  estime  vains 
et  inutiles,  le  personnel  de  I'atelier  de  la  modiste  suit  avec 
int^ret  les  efforts  du  debutant.  Les  jeunes  ouvri^res 
s'C'chappcnt  du  magasin  pour  franchir  le  pont  et  satisfaire 
leur  curiositi.  Corot,  qui  dvoquait  parfois  ce  souvenir, 
disait  que  I'une  d'elles,  M"^  Rose,  «  accourait  plus  souvent 
que  ses  compagnes  >>.  II  ajoutait  :  «  EUe  vit  encore,  elle  est 
rest^e  fiUe  et  me  rend  visite  de  temps  en  temps ;  elle  ^tait 
encore  ici  la  semaine  derniere.  O  mes  amis  !  quel  change- 
ment !  et  quelles  reflexions  il  fait  naitre !  Ma  peinture  n'a 
pas  bouge,  elle  est  toujours  jeune,  elle  donne  I'heure  et  le 
temps  du  jour  oil  je  I'ai  faite;  mais  M"-  Rose  et  moi,  que 
sommes-nous  ?  » 

Corot  entre  dans  I'atelier  d'Achille  Michallon,un  maitre 
juste  du  meme  4ge  que  I'ileve,  eduque  par  David,  a  tra- 
vers Bertin,  appartenant  a  cette  ^cole  qui  allait  chercher  la 
vie  des  etres  en  fouillant  I'ame  des  statues  et  qui  ^tudiait  le 
secret  de  la  nature  a  I'aide  de  la  pedagogie  d'atelier.  Corot 
montrait  plus  tard  un  tableau  qu'il  avait  fait  chez  Michallon, 
et  il  disait  en  bons  termes  :  «  C'est  plutot  une  ^tude  de 
soumission  qu'une  itude  de  peinture.  »  Son  maitre  lui 
ordonnait  d'etre  «  exact  et  ponctuel  »  et,  plus  soumis  en 
art  qu'en  commerce,  il  obc:issait. 

Michallon  meurt  en  1822,  et  Corot  s'en  va  trouver  Victor 
Bertin,  maitre  du  difunt,  qui  consent  a  le  prendre.  Michal- 
lon avait  encore  I'esprit  ouvert  et  un  certain  d^sir  de  s'in- 
spirer  de  la  nature.  Mais  Bertin,  comme  tous  les  satellites 


de  David,  ne  jure  que  par  I'art  antique,  jlcqucl  consistc 
pour  eux  a  draper  d'etofFes  des  modelcs,  A  les  coifier  d'un 
casque,  a  les  armer  d'un  glaive,  d'une  lance,  d'un  bouclier, 
d'un  carquois,  et  A  les  immobiliser  dans  un  paysage  d'ar- 
bres  artificiels,  oil  des  torrents  de  verre  pile  descendant  de 
montagnes  de  carton  oil  rugissent  des  fauves  erapailles. 
C^aitle  paysage  historique.  La  France  s'y  illustra  particu- 
lierement  au  commencement  du  xix°  siicle,  alors  que  les 
paysagistes  se  refusaient  a  regarder  la  nature.  La  nature 
n'etait  alors  qu'un  fond  de  coUines,  qu'un  duo  d'arbres, 
qu'un  ruisseau  immobile,  accessoires  a  une  sct:ne  de  I'histoire 
biblique  ou  de  I'histoire  romaine.  La  mani^re  avait  iti  tout 
de  suite  admise  et  encouragie.  Le  gouvernement  d'alors 
consacrait  ces  horreurs  artistiques  par  un  dtoet  national. 
11  etait  decide  que  I'artiste  qui  saurait  le  mieux  batir  un 
temple  sur  un  rocher  serait  recompense  par  un  droit  de 
sejour  a  recole  de  Rome.  L'academicien  qui  fit  paraitre  alors 
la  fameuse  brochure  sous  ce  titre  :  Revue  critique  des  pro- 
ductions de  peinture, scu/pture,  gravure  exposeesauSalon 
de  1824,  par  M***  —  cet  academicien-li  a  exprime  i  souhait 
la  haine  du  reel  et  I'amour  du  faux  qui  furent  les  caracte- 
ristiques  des  paysagistes  historiques  :  «  Que  deviendrait 
I'art  du  paysagiste,  s'ecrie-t-il,  si,  toujours  trop  timide,  il 
n'osait  s'eiancer  dans  le  domaine  de  I'histoire?  Quelle 
serait  la  poesie  ou  bien  les  hautes  inspirations  qui  pour- 
raient  I'enflammer  et  le  soutenir  dans  son  execution  ?  Tou- 
jours des  arbres,  des  arbrisseaux,  de  I'air,  de  I'espace  et  des 
plans  !  Que  m'importent  toutes  ces  choses,  si,  toujours 
froid,  il  ne  fait  refieter  sur  ces  objets  quelques  sentiments 
de  la  nature  vivante  et  animee,  s'il  ne  leur  prete  tour  a 
tour  la  tristesse  ou  la  serenite,  la  violence  ou  le  calme  ?  » 
La  peinture  fut  en  rapport  avec  cette  litterature.  Tous  les 
guerriers  d'Homere  et  tous  les  bergers  de  Virgile,  tous  les 
peplums,  tous  les  cothurnes,  tous  les  casques  de  pompiers, 
apparurent  devant  les  colonnades  et  dans  les  fausses  ver- 
dures. Les  animaux  mythologiques  vinrent  boire  aux 
sources. 

Les  plus  coupables  de  ces  fabricants  d'histoire  et  de  ces 
falsificateurs  de  nature  furent  Bertin,  Valenciennes,  Mi- 
challon, Bidauld.Watelet,  puis  Aligny,  Flandrin,  Desgoffes. 
C'est  contre  eux,  c'est  centre  leur  enseignement,  que  se 
revolterent  Constable,  Bonington,  Rousseau,  Huet,  Dupre, 
Corot,  Diaz,  Millet,  Daubigny,  Michel,  Courbet,  tous  ceux 
enfin  qui  entreprirent  de  rehabiliter  ce  que  l'academicien  de 
1824  avait  proscrit  :  les  arbres,  les  arbrisseaux,  I'air,  I'es- 
pace, les  plans. 

Le  jeune  Corot  passe  deux  hivers  dans  cet  etrange  milieu 
artistique.  II  lui  en  resta  peu  de  chose,  mais  quelque  chose 
tout  de  meme,  une  tendance  vers  les  themes  classiques, 
un  arrangement  de  composition  fait  de  mythologie  et  de 
nature.  Heureusement,  comme  le  Poussin,  il  sauve  cela 
par  I'observation  du  vrai,  par  le  souffle  de  la  vie,  et  mSme 
il  arrive  a  I'affranchissement  complet.  11  risume  tris  bien 
sa  carriere  par  cet  extrait  d'une  lettre  adressee  a  un  bio- 
graphe  :  «  J'ai  eteau  college  de  Rouen  jusqu'a  dix-huitans. 
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De  li,  j'ai  pass4  huit  ans  dans  le  commerce.  Ne  pouvant 
plus  >■  tenir,  je  me  suis  'fail  peintre  de  paysage,  i\i\e  de 
Michallon  d'abord.  L'ayant  perdu,  je  suis  eniri  dans 
I'atelier  de  Viaor  Benin.  Aprisje  me  suis  lanc^,  tout  seul, 
sur  la  nature,  et  voili  I  » 

II  prit  si  peu  de  science  i.  Paris,  qu'arrivti  i  Rome,  oil 
Bertin  I'avait  cnvoyi  pour  «  se  perfcctionner  »,  il  reconnut 
qu'il  «  ne  pouvait  se  tirer  du  moiiidre  dessin  ».  «  Deux 
hommes  s'arritaient  i  causer  ensemble,  dit-il  a  I'un  de  ses 
biogrjphes,  Thiophile  Silvesirc,  je  commen(;ais  A  les 
croqucT  par  une  partie,  par  la  tdte,  par  excmple.  lis  se 
56par.iient  et  je  n'avais  que  des  morceaux  dc  tdtcs  sur  mon 
papier.  Des  enfants  tHaient  assis  sur  les  marches  d'une 
iglise,  je  commen(;ais  encore :  la  mfere  les  appelait.  Mon 
livre  se  serait  rempli  ainsi  de  bouts  de  nez,  de  fronts,  de 
mtchcs  de  chevcux.  Je  pris  la  resolution  de  ne  plus  rentrer 
chez  moi  sans  un  travail  fait  d'ensemble,  et  j'essayai,  pour 
la  premiere  fc'-,  du  dessin  par  masse,  dessin  rapide,  le 
seul  possible.  }e  1^  mis  done  a  circonscrire,  en  un  clin 
d'oeil,  le  premier  j,roupe  venu  ;  s'il  rcstait  peu  de  temps  en 
place,  j'en  avals  au  moins  pris  le  caractire,  la  desinvolture 
gf  nirale ;  s'il  restait  longtemps,  je  pouvais  ajouter  les 
details.  J'ai  fait  beaucoup  de  ces  exercices,  et  il  m'arrive 
meme  d'arreter  d  la  minute,  en  quelqucs  traits,  les  ballets 
et  les  decors  dc  rOpCra,  sur  un  bout  de  papier,  au  fond 
de  mon  chapeau.  n 

VoilA  une  le^on  claire,  qui  resume  toute  la  mithode  de 
Corot,  et  d'oii  Ton  peut  extraire  la  definition  de  son  moyen 
d'art :  saisir  le  mouvcment  des  choses,  la  vie  passante  des 
etrcs,  le  frc'missement  des  branches,  I'lSlan  d'un  geste, 
exprimer  tout  cela  par  une  image  qui  fixe  I'impression  fugi- 
tive de  la  vie.  Ce  que  Corot  n'a  pas  dit,  c'est  son  secret  de 
TatmosphC-re  fluide,  de  la  lumiire  resplendissante  et  douce 
qui  enveloppe  les  etres  et  les  choses.  Ce  secret,  il  le  possidait 
sans  pouvoir  I'analyscr  et  le  difinir,  c'(itait  le  sens  inni  en 
lui  de  la  lumieredu  soleil,  du  souffle  del'air,  du  mouvement 
des  etrcs,  du  balancement  des  branches,  de  la  respiration 
des  plantes,  des  particules  qu'exhale,  attire  ou  repousse  la 
terre,  enfin,  de  tout  ce  qui  constitue  la  vie. 

A  Rome,  Corot  reprend  la  vie  errante  qu'il  nicnait  a 
Paris.  II  longc  les  rives  du  Tibre,  gravit  les  coUines,  s'arrete 
devant  les  ancicns  temples,  les  ruines  qui  couronnent 
I'Aventin,  oiicroissent  lesvignes  ct  les  lauriers,  prend  dans 
la  campagne  ces  croquis  dont  il  fera  les  petitcs  toiles  qu'il 
envcrra  plus  tard  aux  expositions.  Deux  dc  ces  toiles  sont 
aujourd'hui  au  Louvre. 

II  se  lie  avec  quelques  ilcvesde  la  villa  Medicis:  Leopold 
Robert,  qui  avail  abandonne  la  pcinture  pour  la  sculpture; 
Edouard  Bertin,  Dupre,  BoJinier,  Schnetz,  Lapiio,  Dela- 
berge,  Aligny.  Le  groupe  se  rcunit  dans  la  petite  chambre 
dc  Corot,  sii-troite  qu'il  lui  fallait  installer  ses  modcles  sur 
sa  malle.  On  se  rencontre  aussi  au  cafe  del  Creco  ou  a  J 
restaurant  delta  Leprt.  On  fume  des  pipes  en  buvant,  en 
causant  avec  le  peintre  libre,  que  les  prisonniers  dc  I'ideal 
acadC-miquc  afTcctent  de  trailer  comnie  un  amateur,  ct  cclui- 


ci  que  Ton  devine  ddja  tel  qu'il  sera  plus  tard,  hn  et 
bonhomme,  ne  d^daigne  pas  les  conseils  de  ses  visiteurs. 
Ceux-ci  tiennent,  naturellemcnt,  pour  le  paysage  historique. 
Toutefois,  ils  ont  des  inquietudes,  se  pricKCupent  des 
formules  nouvelles  que  les  peintres  Valenciennes  et 
J.-B.  Deperlhes  viennent  de  mettre  inginument  au  jour. 
Tous  deux  s'inspirent  des  auvres  de  Nicolas  Poussin  et  de 
Claude  Gelie,  croienl  k  la  nicessiti  de  reproduire  fidilement 
la  nature.  Le  second  rappelle  que  le  Poussin  gardait,  dans 
son  atelier,  «  de  la  mousse,  des  plantes,  des  fleurs,  des 
cailloux,  et  en  faisait  des  etudes  peintes  dont  il  se  propo- 
sait  d'enrichir  ses  compositions  id^ales,  et  qui  ne  devaient 
pas  peu  concourir  a  ripandre  sur  leur  ensemble  un  air  de 
veriti  ».  II  dit  de  mcnie  que  le  Lorrain  «  passait  les  jours 
et  une  partie  des  nuits  a  observer  I'aurore,  le  lever  et  le 
coucher  du  soleil,  et  le  cripuscule  ;  qu'il  gravait  dans  sa 
mimoire  ce  qu'il  avail  vu,  et  qu'au  retour,  dans  son 
atelier,  il  s'empressait  de  reproduire  sur  la  toile  ses  rimx- 
niscenses  qu'il  avail  I'art  d'exprimer  avec  tant  de  verite  et 
de  precision  qu'on  les  eut  prises  pour  la  nature  elle-nieme 
reveiue  de  tous  ses  altraits  ». 

Coroi  mil  a  profit  ces  enseignements,  et  de  la  bonne 
fa^on.  II  ne  se  fia  pas  i  sa  memoire,  fixa  ses  impressions  a 
mesure  qu'il  les  ressentait.  A  lignyle  rencontre  un  jour  sur  le 
mom  Palatin,  occup(5  a  prendre  une  itude  pour  son  tableau 
du  Colisec,  aujourd'hui  au  Louvre,  et  il  fut  si  frappi  de  la 
vie  qui  se  d^gageait  de  I'ensemble,  de  la  pureti  du  ciel,  de 
la  limpiditi  de  I'atmosphere,  qu'il  dut  repeter  ses  ^loges 
pour  n'etre  pas  taxe  d'ironie.  On  cessa,  des  lors,  de  trailer 
Corot  en  amateur,  ct  Aligny  declara  qu'il  y  avail  k  gagner 
a  la  friquentation  du  camarade. 

En  1827,  Corot  expedie  de  Rome  au  Salon  de  Paris:  la 
Campagne  de  Rome,  et  une  Kuir  prise  a  Nariti. 

Le  premier  de  ces  tableaux  a  ixi  recouvert  par  une  autre 
peinture.  Le  Guide  de  I'amateur  a  I'exposilion  de 
182J-2S,  public  par  «  une  Soci6t6  de  gens  de  letlres  et 
d'artistes  »,  I'apprdcie  en  ces  termes :  «  11  n'est  pas  possible 
que  I'auteur  ait  peinl  d'apris  nature,  car  il  aurait  fait  autre- 
ment ;  rien  d'arrcte  dans  sa  composition,  des  tons  hach^s, 
des  teintes  qui  tonibenl  dans  le  violet...  11  nous  semble 
qu'on  aurait  pu  micux  choisir  pour  nous  donner  une  idee 
de  la  campagne  de  Rome.  M.  Corot  est  cependant  un 
peintre  de  mirite.  » 

La  yue  prise  a  Nanii  est  demeurfe  la  propriiti  de 
I'auteur.  A  la  vente  qui  cut  lieu  aprfes  sa  mon,  elle  fut  adju- 
gce  2,300  francs  a  M.  Lemaitre. 

Quelques  biographes  ont  affirnii  que  Corot  <Jtait  revenu 
deRome  en  1827,  rappclii  par  sa  famille.  II  n'en  est  rien. 
C'est  a  la  fin  de  1828  qu'il  revint.  Voici  une  lettre  qui  fixe 
la  date  de  son  retour  ct  fournit  des  details  intiressants  sur 
la  vie  et  le  caractire  de  Tariisie  : 

<i  Rome,  ce  27  mars  1828. 
«  Mon  cher  Monsieur  Duverney,  j'ai  iti  bien  long  A 
rcpondrc  A  voire  aimablc  lettre  de  septembre  dernier.  Elle 
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m'a  fait  grand  plaisir.  Vous  avez  done  trouv^  que  j'ai  fait 
des  progr^s  ;  cela  doit  m'encourager :  aussi  je  vais  bien 
m'appliquer  i  chercher  encore  dans  ma  derniire  campagne. 
L'on  a  bien  raison  de  dire  que  plus  on  avance,  plus  on 
trouve  de  difficultes.  II  y  a  certaines  parties  de  la  peinture, 
comme  je  voudrais  les  traiter,  qui  me  paraissent  inatta- 
quables.  Cest  au  point  que  jen'ose  pas  aborder  les  tableaux 
que  j'avais  ebauch^s  au  commencement  de  I'hiver.  Le  temps 
a  it6  continuellement  beau  et  je  preferais  sortir.  Je  ne 
pouvais  pas  tenir  a  I'atelier.  J'ai  le  projet  de  quitter  I'ltalie 
au  mois  de  septembre  prochain,  de  revenir  a  Paris  et  la, 
aprSs  vous  avoir  embrass^s  tous,  m'en  occuper  s^rieusement. 
Vous  concevrez  mon  bonlieur,  alors  au  milieu  de  mes 
parents  et  amis,  livr^  a  I'etude  de  mes  tableaux,  n'tont 
plus  distrait  par  le  beau  ciel  et  les  beaux  sites ;  j'y  serai 
tout  entier,  et  apr^s  mon  travail  j'aurai  en  perspective  une 
soir(5e  agriable  pour  me  d^Iasser  et  me  raffraichir  pour  le 
lendemain.  11  y  a  dcuze  ans  je  revais  a  ce  bonheur ;  j'y 
louche :  que  la  fortune  ne  vienne  pas  me  I'enlever. 

"  J'ai  le  projet  d'aller  au  mois  de  mai  passer  quelque 
temps  A  Naples.  De  la  je  reviendrai  aux  environs  de  Rome 
oil  je  m'efTorcerai  encore  de  chercher  la  force  et  la  grace  de 
la  nature.  Je  me  trouverai  bien  heureux  si  je  puis  en 
rapporter  quelques  Etudes  d'une  execution  plus  satisfaisante. 
Je  tacherai  d'en  faire  peu  et  de  meilleures. 

«  Dans  ce  moment-ci  a  Rome,  je  fais  des  Etudes  dehors,  je 
fais  des  costumes  peints  et  dessines,  et  puis  quelques  com- 
positions, pendant  que  je  suis  encore  dans  le  pays.  Si  Ton 
savait  bien  a  quel  point  je  suis  rempli  de  mon  affaire,  peut- 
etre  me  pardonnerait-on  mes  negligences.  Lorsqu'a  Paris 
vous  verrez  tout  ce  que  j'ai  fait,  vous  m'en  direz  des 
bonnes  nouvelles,  persuade  que  vous  etes  que  je  n'ai  pas  de 
facility  a  exiJcuter. 

«  Un  de  mes  camarades  vient  de  recevoir  un  petit  journal 
du  Salon.  M.  Corot:  221,222,  d'une  bonne  couleur,  effet 
piquant,  transparence  ;  nous  I'invitons  a  mieux  dessiner  et 
varier  les  formes  de  ses  arbres.  D'apr^s  tout  cela,  je  n'ai  pas 
trop  a  me  plaindre  pour  ce  Salon-ci.  Maintenant,  ce  a'est 
pas  le  toutj  il  ne  faut  pas  tester  la ;  je  suis  coup.ible  si  je 
n'avance  pas.  Adressez  mille  choses  amicales  i  Mn";  Duver- 
ney.  Je  souhaite  que  la  mere  et  I'enfant  se  portent  bien,  et 
toute  "votre  famille.  Lorsque  vous  verrez  mon  pere  et  ma 
mere,  embrassez-les  bien  pour  moi,  eiM.  et  M™"  Semejou. 

«  Si  le  hasard  vous  favorisait  de  voir  ces  dames,  rue  du 
Bac,  dites-leur  que  si  on  m'en  veut,  on  a  bien  tort  ;  je  suis 
toujours  le  meme  bon  gargon,  mais  un  peu  tou. 

I'  Je  vous  embrasse  de  tout  mon  coeur. 

«  Votre  ami, 

«  Camille  Corot. 

«  Monsieur  Theodore  Duverney,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits- 
Champs,  au  coin  de  celle  Sainte-Anne,  Paris.  » 

Cest  a  la  fin  de  cette  ann^e  [828,  Corot  rentre  a  Paris, 
que  son  pere  vient  un  jour,  dans  son  atelier,  lui  laire  part  de 


projets  matrimoniaux  qu'il  avait  conjus  pour  lui.  L'artiste  se 
recuse,  pritextant  des  raisons  de  fortune  et  autres,  puis 
ajoute :  «  Je  n'itais  pas  seul  dans  cet  atelier  avant  que  vous 
n'arriviez.  Dans  la  piece  voisine,  il  y  a  une  jeune  personne 
qui  entre  et  qui  sort  a  mon  gr^.  Cest  la  folie,  c'est  ma 
muse  qui  vient  m'enchanter,  et  je  lui  dis,  quand  la  coupe 
est  pleine  :  envole-toi,  mon  invisible  rayon !  »  Corot,  dis 
lors,  vit  done  librement,  en  chercheur  acharn^,  qu'une  idie 
subite  met  en  route,  soit  pour  explorer  les  champs  et  les 
bois ;  soit  pour  aller,  le  soir,  dans  les  theatres  ou  les  bals, 
prendre  des  notes,  des  silhouettes  d'actrices,  de  danseuses. 
M.  Charles  Blanc  a  dit  qu'il  rechercha  pendant  quinze  ans 
«  le  style  par  le  dessin,  par  de  grandes  lignes  risolument 
icrites,  par  une  sobriete  voulue  dans  les  details  ».  La 
virite  est  qu'il  chercha  pendant  toute  sa  vie  et  que  son 
talent  se  transforma  constamment. 

Corot  ne  se  prive  pas,  d'ailleurs,  de  distractions.  11  met 
en  pratique  ce  pr^cepte  que  Leonard  de  Vinci  a  formule 
dans  ses  cahiers  :  «  Ne  tais  pas  comme  ceux  qui  se  fatiguent 
il  des  travaux  excessifs  et  qui  portent,  a  la  promenade  ou  en 
sociit^,  un  front  soucieux  et  des  airs  moroses.  »  Corot 
faisait  partie  d'un  groupe  de  six  artistes,  trois  peintres  :  lui, 
Corot,  Jules  Boilly  et  Gaindrant,  et  trois  architectes  : 
Hubert,  Poirot  et  Grizard,  qui  se  reunissaient  de  temps  a 
autre  en  ville  ou  a  la  campagne.  Boilly  et  Gaindrant  s'etaient 
avises  de  decorer  le  mur  d'une  auberge  de  village  d'une 
fresque  reprisentant  les  six  compagnons,  costumes  en 
academiciens,  traversant  le  pont  des  Arts  pour  se  rendre  a 
I'lnstitut.  Cette  fresque  a  ktk  ditruite,  et  c'est  grand 
dommage,  car  les  visages  avaient  iii.  moules  en  platre  pour 
plus  de  ressemblance. 

Entre  1827  et  1831,  il  n'y  eut  pas  d'expositions  aux 
Salons  du  Louvre.  Corot,  pendant  ce  temps,  voyage. 
D'abord  en  Toscane,  a  Volterra,  oil  il  fait  plusieurs  Etudes 
pour  son  Agar  au  desert.  II  a  raconti  qu'il  avait  frouv6 
la  un  paysage  form^  de  terrains  nus  et  ravines,  et  un  type 
de  mire  eploree.  «  Malheureusement,  ajoute-t-il,  quand  je 
pris  mon  modele  pour  mon  tableau,  je  ne  pus  jamais 
retrouver  mon  inspiration  et  j'ai  tout  gate.  »  En  1830,  il 
explore  les  departements  du  Pas-de-Calais  et  du  Nord,  et 
rapporte  de  nombreux  croquis  de  Saint-Omer,  Bergues, 
Dunkerque,  Lille,  etc.  II  rentre  a  Paris  pour  voir  iclater  la 
revolution.  Les  balles  sifflent  de  partout,  les  barricades  se 
dressent,  des  combattants  parcourent  les  rues,  pendant 
qu'il  est  a  peindre  le  Poiil  au  Change.  II  ramasse  sa  boite, 
plie  son  chevalet,  rentre  chez  lui,  puis  court  prendre  le 
coche  pour  Chartres,  oil  il  attendra  la  fin  des  ivinements. 
La,  il  produit  force  itudes,  dessine  des  croquis,  elargit  sa 
maniere,  peint  la  jolie  vue  claire  de  la  Cathedrale  de 
Chartres. 

11  revient  par  la  Bourgogne,  s'arrite  a  Beaune,  sur  les 
rives  de  la  Bousaize,  de  I'Aigue,  fait  le  tour  des  anciens 
remparts,  des  fosses  en  partie  ecroulis,  d'oii  l'on  voit,  a 
chaque  pas,  un  paysage  nouveau,  jardins  cultivis,  quartiers 
de  rochevs,  etangs  couverts  de  plantes  aquatiques,  herbes 
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i'  •.  autour  de  I'ancienne  citi 

.  nicn.-.des  Je  Fran.:e.  II  visite 

,:c,  1.1  collection   de  pcintures  des 

!  s.  k-  niusfe  d'objets  d';irt.  II  effectue 

.  .1  Dijon  en  longeant  In  c6ie  aux  cimes 

Je  ceps.  A  Dijon,  cc  qui  le  siduit  le  plus, 

vt  u\;.-:  y~  ii.  r^-i'^  siiperbe,  ni  I'allfe  qui  y  mine,  ni  le 

p-iliii>  d«  Dues,  ni  le  palals  du  Parlcmem,  ni  les  iglises, 

•■■  la  jiromenade,  disparue  aujourd'hui,  tracie  sur 

•icicns  rcvctemcnts  dc  pierre,  oil  sc  dressaient 

lie  loutcs  les  essences,  relics  par  des  enchevc- 

.Ic  lierres,  de  lianes,  dc  plantcs  grimp.intes  de 

luiKcs  soitcs,  dontlcs  racines,  d  travers  les  joints,  envoyaient 

Jes  rejetons  jusque  sur  la  chaussce  des  cliemins  dc  rondc- 

Lorsqu'il  rcvoit  Paris,  Louis-Philippe  occupe  la  place  dc 

Charles  X,  les  affaires  reprenncnt,  le  coup  de  vent  roman- 

tiquc  souffle  A  travers  la  litterature  et  Tart.  En  1831,  il  y  a 

exposition   au  Louvre.    Corot   envoie    quatre   toiles  :    la 

Fiffl  d,-  Fi  ^^tainehlrau,  deux  Kucj  d' Italic  et  un  Convent 

M/r   /r-s   boru^df   I'/ldriatique.  Ces  oeuvrcs  passent  ina- 

pcrsiics,   sauf  dc  J;il,    qui    s'y   arrcte  pour  dire  que  «  la 

couleur  est  trop  uniformc,  la  touchc  sans  accent,  la  pcin- 

ture  plate  et  sans  ressort.  » 

Au  Salon  de  1853,  Corot  envoie  la  Madeleine  en  priere, 
qui  lui  vaut  une  m(5daille.  Les  critiques  ont  reproch^  A  ce 
tableau  d'etre  coupe  en  deux  par  I'horizon  placi  trop  bas. 
Mieux  vaut  sc  ranger  a  I'avis  de  Philippe  Burty  qui  voit 
ici  la  rupture  avcc  le  paysage  historique  et  rapogee  de  la 
premiere  manii^re  de  Corot. 

II  existait  deja  des  niformateurs  du  paysage.  En  tete, 
Paul  Huct,  Rousseau,  DupriS.  Paul  Huet,  inspiri  de  Cons- 
table, donna  I'impulsion.  Huet  et  Constable  eurent  tous 
deux  une  influence  sur  Corot.  Constable,  qui  n'^tait  gu6re 
appreciii  en  Angleterre,  avail  obtenu  une  niedaille  d'or  au 
Salon  de  Paris,  en  1824,  et  avait  tellement  conquis  le 
public  franjais  que  les  critiques  academiques,  inquiets, 
s'cleviTcnt  contre  cet  engouement  et  parlirent  durement 
aux  jeunes  pcintres.  «  Quelle  ressemblance  trouvez-vous, 
disaient-ils,  eiitrc  ces  pcintures  et  celles  du  Poussin  que 
nous  devons  toujours  admirer  et  prendre  pour  module  ?.  . 
Prenez  garde  aux  tableaux  de  cet  Anglais,  ils  perdront 
r£cole.  LA  n'est  point  la  vraic  beauti,  ni  le  style,  ni  la  tradi- 
tion. »  A  quoi  Constable  r£pondait :  "  Ne  vous  preoccupez 
point  des  doctrines  et  des  systiimes  ;  allez  droit  devant  vous 
et  suivez  voire  nature.  » 

En  1834,  Corot  envoie  au  Salon  trois  toiles,  parmi 
lesquclles  une  Vue  de  la  forct  de  Foiitaiiiebleau  et  un 
Quai  de  Rouen,  apris  quoi  il  organise  un  voyage  en  Italic 
avcc  un  ami  pcintre,  M.  Grandjean.  Avant  d'explorer  les 
Apennins,  les  deux  voyageurs  s^journent  dans  les  contries 
Iran^aises  du  sud-cst.  Corot  est  r.ippcli-  d'ltalie  par  une 
niaLidic  dc  son  pirc.  A  Paris,  il  peint  les  portraits  de  sa 
fjmillc.  II  aintia  toujours  passer  du  paysage  A  la  figure.  A 
un  amateur  surpris  de  constater  le  fait,  I'artiste  ripondit ; 
■•  J'ai  f.iii  ail  moins  vingt  figures  par  an,  niais  comptons-en 
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seulement  dix,  vous  voyez  ce  que  cela  f;iit  en  cinquante 
annte.  »  Le  grand  nonibre  est  ignori  du  public,  y  compris 
un  portrait  de  lui-m6nie  oil  Corot  s'est  repriscnti  en  tenue 
d'atelier,  la  palette  A  la  main,  et  qu"il  avait  fait  avant  son 
premier  voyage  A  Rome.  II  n'aimait  pas  exposer  ses  por- 
traits. Si  quclqu'un  lui  conseillait  dc  montrer  ses  grandes 
figi'res :  «  Y  pensez-vous  !  riJpondait-il,  on  ne  mc  pardonne 
di'jA  pas  les  petites !   >• 

II  achtive  son  j4 gar  dans  le  desert,  d'apres  dc  nouveaux 
croquis  pris  en  Toscanc,  1' expose  au  Salon  de  1835,  avcc 
une  Ki/f  prise  a  Riva,  sur  les  bords  du  lac  de  Garde.  C'est 
alors  qu'un  critique,  M.  Charles  Lenormant,  icrit  ceslignes 
singulicres  :  «  M.  Corot  a  quitte,  de  guerre  lasse,  les 
cheminscreux  et  les  clairi^rcs  de  nos  bois;  il  arcvu  I'ltalie; 
il  a  retrouvi  ces  vastes  horizons  dont  il  rend  si  bien  la 
limpidite  reculce,  et  son  talent,  tant  soi  peu  fourvoyS,  lui 
est  fidilcment  revenu.  »  Cet  bcrivain  croyait  done  qu'au 
delA  des  Alpes  se  trouvent  les  seuls  paysages,  et  que  ceux 
qui  nous  entourent  sont  sans  grandeur,  sans  beaut^  et  sans 
grice.  Le  menie  crit'que  conteste  ensuite  A  Corot  ce  qui 
doit  priciscmcnt  faire  sa  gloirc  :  «  Sa  touchc,  dit-il,  est 
lourde  et  mate  ;  la  souplesse,  I'humiditi,  le  charnie  de  la 
nature,  lui  sont  etrangers.  »  Suit  la  thtorie  connue  et 
si  absurde  du  pavsage  historique,  r<iccord  du  site  avcc  un 
programme. 

On  ne  voit  figurer  au  S.ilon  de  1856  que  deux  toiles  : 
Diane  surprise  au  bain  et  Campagne  de  R<^me  en  biver. 
La  meme  anniic,  Corot  dessine  une  lithographic  pour 
I'illustration  de  la  Caisse  d'epargue,  vaudeville  d'Edouard 
Dclalain  et  Saint-Yves  :  elle  reprisente  M""  Rosalie  dans 
le  role  de  la  mere  Boisseau.  En  1837,  c'est  le  Saint 
Jerome,  qu'il  devait  offrir,  en  1849,  A  I'iglise  de  Ville- 
d'Avray  ;  un  Soleil  couchant,  et  une  Vue  prise  dans  Vile 
d'Iscbia.  En  1838,  le  Silene  et  la  Kuc  prise  a  yollerra. 
En  1839,  le  Site  d'ltalie  et  leSoir  qui  fait  icrire  A  Thto- 
phile  Gautier  les  vers  suivants  : 

Mais  voici  que  le  soir  du  haul  des  monts  descend ; 

L'onibre  devient  plus  grisc  et  va  s'elargissant  ; 

Le  ciel  vert  a  des  tons  de  citron  et  d'orange. 

Le  couchant  s'amincit  et  va  plier  sa  frange. 

La  cigale  se  tail  et  Ton  n'entend  de  bruit 

Que  le  soupir  de  I'cau  qui  se  divisc  et  fuit. 

Sur  le  monde  assoupi,  les  heures  taciturnes 

Tordent  leurs  cheveux  bruns,  mouillis  de  pleurs  nocturnes  ; 

A  peine  reste-t-il  asscz  dc  jour  pour  voir, 

Corot,  ton  nom  modeste  ecrit  dans  un  coin  noir. 

Pendant  quinze  ann^es,  les  tableaux  de  Corot  furent 
rei;us  au  S.alon  comme  par  charit^,  places  aux  recoins  les 
plusobscurs.  «  Hilas  I  disait-il,  jesuis  dans  les  catacombes.  » 
Cela  I'attristait,  non  pour  lui,  car  il  sc  consolait  en  disant : 
('  Le  talent  me  re.>.te  »,  mais  pour  sa  famille  qui,  par 
bonheur,  continuait  A  hii  fournir  «  la  soupe  et  les  souliers- 
bottes  ».  Sa  famille,  en  efl'et.  dcmeurait   sourde   au    con- 
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cert  d'^Ioges  qui  commen^ait  d  s'elever.  A  propos  du 
Petit  berger,  qu'il  peignit  en  i84o,  et  qui  est  conserve  au 
musie  de  Metz,  M.  Alfred  Robaut  cite  cette  anecdote  : 

«  Fran^ais,  qui  friquentait  I'atelier  de  Corot,  doiit  il 
<5tait  I'deve  .  depuis  quelques  annies,  eut  I'id^c  de  litlio- 
graphier  ce  tableau.  Corot  en  porta  une  ^preuve  a  son 
pere.  Celui-ci  fut  ^balii  de  voir  le  nom  de  son  fils  au  bas 
d'une  image  qui  lui  plut  subitement  et  qui  ^tait  egalement 
signee  de  Franjais.  Ce  qui  s^duisait  le  brave  homme,  c'itait 
la  lithographie  en  elle-meme,  puisque  le  tableau  lui  ctait 
connu  et  ne  Tavait  pas  charm^  plus  que  les  autres.  Alors 
il  s'&ria  :  «  C'est  bien,  cela,  au  raoins  !  Camille,  tu  invi- 
«  teras  a  diner  ce  M.  Frangais.  »  Au  jour  dit,  le  pere  Corot 
place  Fran^ais  a  cote  de  lui,  et  a  peine  le  repas  est  corii- 
menc^  :  «  Monsieur  Frangais,  dit-il,  j'ai  a  vous  ftliciter 
K  sur  votre  grand  talent,  vous  avez  fait  une  oeuvre  superbe ; 
«  mais  Camille...  qu'enpensez-vous  ?Croyez-vous  qu'ilfera 
(c  jamais  quelque  chose?  »Ettoute  la  soiree,  la  conversation 
roula  sur  le  memesujet :  sarcasmes  au  maitre  dont  on  trai- 
tait  les  oenvres  de  croutes  qui  ne  se  vendraient  pas  ;  iloges 
a  I'el^ve  qui  eut  pu  croire  i.  une  scie  si  I'esprit  a  la  fois  sim- 
ple et  cordial  de  tous  ces  braves  gens  ne  lui  eiit  ^t^  connu.  » 

S'jmagine-t-on  I'ancienne  modiste  de  la  rue  du  Bac 
prenant  mesure  a  son  fils  pour  un  gilet  de  flanelle,  a  son 
fils  age  de  pres  de  cinquante  ans,  et  s'icriant  en  voyant  le 
large  thorax,  la  poitrine  velue,  les  bras  muscles  de  ce 
gaillard  robuste  :  «  Et  dire  que  j'ai  fait  ce  fils-la  !  est-il 
assez  commun  !  «  A  quoi  le  bon  Corot  de  rdpondre  en 
arceur  :  «  Felicite-toi,  au  contraire,  d'avoir  donne  nais- 
sance  a  Tun  des  trois  sages,  car  depuis  le  .'coumiencement 
du  monde,  ily  a  eu  Socrate,  Jisus-Christ  et...  moi.  » Cette 
tutelle,  sous  laquelle  Corot  vecut  jusqu'a  un  age  avanc^, 
est  peut-etre  I'une  des  causes  qui  expliquent  la  perpetuelle 
jeunesse  de  son  esprit,  la  constante  fraicheur  de  son  talent. 
II  lui  restait  toujours  le  sentiment  qu'il  itait  le  petit  garjon, 
le  collegian,  ou  remployi  du  drapier,  redoutant  les  se- 
monces  familiales  et  les  r^primandes  du  patron. 

Trois  ceuvres  de  Corot  figurent  au  Salon  de  1840  :  un 
Soleil  coucbant,  la  Fiiile  en  Egypte^  et  un  Moiiie.  La 
Fitite  en  Egypte  appartient  maintenant  a  I'iglise  de  Rosny, 
pr^s  Mantes,  a  laquelle  Corot  I'oifrit  par  I'interrnediaire 
d'une. amie  de  sa  famille,  M"":  Osmond.  Du  Soleil  cou- 
cbant, Gustave  Planche  dit  qu'il  «  est  d'un  aspect  d^licieux 
et  cause  le  meme  plaisir  que  la  lecture  d'une  belle  idylle 
antique  ». 

Je  choisis,  pour  marquer  les  Stapes  de  I'artiste,  les 
oeuvres  envoyees  aux  Salons,  parce  que  Corot  eut  toujours 
un  engouement  marqu6  pour  ces  expositions  et  qu'il  y 
donna  toujours  des  pages  choisies  avec  soin,  qui  marquent 
dans  sa  maniere  une  evolution,  un  progrte.  En  1841,  on 
y  voit  trois  toiles  :  un  Site  des  environs  de  Naples,  De- 
mocriie  et  les  Abderitains,  et  la  Fontaine.  Sur  les  cinq 
toiles  envoyees  en  1842,  le  jury  en  refuse  trois.  Les  deux 
admises  sont  un  Site  d'ltalie  et  le  Verger,  commande 
par  le  rainistre  de  I'intcJrieur.  Corot  s'est  separe  du  premier 


de  ces  tableaux  pour  Toffrir  au  petit  musiSe  de  Semur,  en 
souvenir  des  engines  familiales  qui  le  rattachaient  a  ce  c6te 
de  la  Bourgogne. 

Cette  meme  annee  1842,  Corot  fait  son  dernier  voyage 
en  Italie.  Apres  cetle  6poque,  il  passe  ses  it6s,  soit  en 
Suisse,  soit  en  Normandic  et  en  Bretagne,  d'oii  il  rapporte 
toujours  une  ample  collection  d'6tudes  et  de  croquis.  C'est 
au  cours  d'un  s^jour  a  Mortain  qu'il  retrouve  le  fils  de  son 
ancicn  patron,  M.  Delalain,  qui  conservait  cinq  portraits  que 
Corot  avait  peints  lorsqu'il  ^tait  employe  chez  son  p^re,  et 
qui  repr&entaient  toute  la  famille. 

D'ltalie,  il  avait  rapportS  une  Kuc  des  jardins  de  la 
villa  d'Este,  qu'il  destinait  au  musee  du  Louvre,  mais  qui 
n'y  entra  pas.  II  s'occupa  aussitot  de  preparer  son  expo- 
sition de  1843.  Sur  trois  envois  :  Jeunes  filles  au  Bain, 
Un  Soir,  I'Incendie  Je  Sodome,  le  jury  en  refuse  un,  le 
dernier,  dont  le  sujet  avait  iti  trouve  en  Bretagne.  Comme 
compensation,  il  recoit  la  commande  d'une  peinture  deco- 
rative destin^e  a  I'eglise  Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet,  /.' 
Bapteme  du  Cbrist,  que  Delacroix  juge  en  ces  termes  : 

«  Corot  est  un  veritable  artiste.  II  faut  voir  un  peintre 
chez  lui  pour  avoir  une  idee  de  son  mirite.  J'ai  revu  et 
apprdcie  tout  autrement  des  tableaux  que  j'avais  vus  au 
mus^e  et  qui  m'avaient  frappi  mediocrement.  Son  grand 
Bapteme  du  Christ  est  plein  de  beautes  naives...,  ses  arbres 
sont  superbes.  Je  lui  ai  parle  de  celui  que  j'ai  a  faire  dans 
VOrphee  (pour  la  biblioth^que  du  Palais-Bourbon).  II  m'a 
dit  d'aller  un  peu  devant  moi  et  en  me  livrant  a  ce  qui  me 
viendrait.  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  fait  la  plupart  du  temps.  II 
n'admet  pas  qu'on  puisse  faire  beau  en  se  donnant  des 
peines  infinies  :  Titien,  Raphael,  Rubens  ont  fait  facilement. 
lis  ne  faisaient,  a  la  verite,  que  ce  qu'ils  savaient  bien... 
Nonobstant  cette  facility,  il  y  a  toutefois  le  travail  indis- 
pensable. Corot  creuse  beaucoup  sur  un  objet  ;  les  idees 
lui  viennent  et  il  ajoute  en  travaillant  :  c'est  la  bonne 
maniere.  » 

II  avait  ili.  question  de  confier  a  Corot  la  decoration 
d'un  autre  panneau  de  la  meme  ^glise.  Le  peintre  v  renonga 
a  cause  de  formalit^s  administratives,  declarant  qu'il  serait 
heureux  de  voir  accorder  cette  commande  d  un  confrere 
peu  fortun(5.  Un  journal  du  temps,  aitribuant  a  Corot  cette 
seconde  peinture,  disait  que  dans  la  premiere,  I'artiste 
s'^tait  montr^  plus  personnel  :  «  On  ne  peut  vraiment,  dit 
Corot,  formuler  une  critique  plus  judicieuse.  » 

Corot  itait  infiniment  doue  pour  la  peinture  des 
murailles,  mais  les  occasions  de  prouver  cette  maitrise  lui 
furent  rares.  II  est  oblig^  de  mettre  a  profit  les  oflFres  d'amis 
qui  lui  deraandent  d'orner  leurs  maisons,  a  Mantes,  a 
Rosny,  a  Auvers.  Un  jour  qu'il  est  venu  de  Rosny  a  Mantes 
visiter  M'-"  Robert,  notaire,  il  aper^oit  des  ouvriers 
occupes  a  badigeonner  une  salle  de  bains.  11  cong^die  ses 
<i  confreres  »,  s'empare  de  leurs  pots  de  couleurs,  peint  les 
quatre  panneaux  qui  ont  t\.i  conserves,  siuon  respect^s,  car 
le  proprietaire  de  I'immeuble  crut  devoir  faire  ajouter,  sur 
I'un,  un  petit  chien,  sur  I'autre,  un  lapin  blanc.  Plus  tard. 
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.  kiosque  attenant  i  la  propriit^  de  ses 
riv :  puis  encore,  les  maisons  dt;  Daubi- 
Jc  Rosny,  celle  de  Ville-d'AvTay. 
peinturc  les  murs  d'une  prison  : 
uvres  cgarcs  la  campagne  de  ma 
Aurais  convertis  au  bien,  en  leur 

_;-j',.:   ,,    :   i,  ,...:    ^.i-i  bltU.    » 

JZv  I'.!!,  Corot  renvoie  au  Sa\on  /'/iiceiidif  de  Sodome, 
i-iii  >.'\  r;M!  .«vcc  deux  Paysagrs.  En  1845,  trois  tableaux: 
H:mlii-  fl  Ifs  her  gen,  Dapbiiis  el  Cbici,  un  Paysage. 
L'Homere  est  maintenant  au  must-e  de  Saint-L6.  Vers  celtc 
fpoque,  Corot  aborde  I'eau-forte  par  le  Souvenir  de  Toscane, 
planchc  sign^  sculcmcnt  dcs  iniiiales  C.  C,  qui  plus  tard 
a  ili  rctouchde  et  reproduite  dans  /a  Gj{elte  dcs  Bcaux- 
Arti  du  I"  avril  1875. 

Un  seul  tableau  figure  A  I'exposition  annucllc  de  1846 
(deux  autrcs  ont  (5t(5  refuscsl.  c'cst  une  Km.-  de  la  forei  de 
Fonlainebleait,  qui  valut  a  Corot  la  croix  de  la  Legion 
d'honneur,  cc-  -ui  fit  dire  A  son  pere  :  <<  Je  pensc  qu'il 
faudra  donner  un^u  plus  d'argent  a  Gimille.  » 

L'annte  suivante,  il  expose  un  Soir  et  un  Berger  jouaiil 
avec  sa  ct'evre.  Gustave  Planche  dit  du  Soir  que  c'est  une 
pcrle  destinte  i  fitre  disput^e  par  les  amateurs.  Par  contre, 
ThC-ophilc  Gautier,  tout  en  admir.uit,  donne  cette  analyse 
crronic  du  talent  de  Corot :  «  C'est  un  singulier  talent  que 
celui  de  M.  Corot :  il  a  I'ocil  sans  la  main  ;  il  voit  comme 
un  artiste  consommi,  et  peint  comme  un  enfant  a  qui  Ton 
nicttrait  pour  la  premiere  fois  une  brosse  entre  le  pouce  et 
I'index.  A  peine  sait-il  tenir  le  pinceau  et  appliquer  la  cou- 
leur  sur  la  toile ;  eh  bien  !  tout  cela  n'empeche  pas  M.  Corot 
d'dtre  un  grand  paysagiste  :  I'amour  de  la  nature,  le  senti- 
ment de  la  pod-sic,  Tintelligence  de  I'art  supplient  a  tout 
cela ;  cc  maladroit  arrive  a  des  resultats  itonnants,  oil 
n'attcint  jamais  la  dextcriti  la  plus  consommie.  Cette 
touche  lourde,  epaisse,  iiicertaine  en  apparence,  rend  des 
effets  impossibles  aux  pinceaux  habiles  qui  vont  plus  vite 
que  la  tttc.  »  Thor(5,  dans  le  Coiisliliitionnel,  met  le 
Soir  au-dessus  du  Berger,  mais  trouve  cependant  que 
I'exOcution  en  est  "  embarrassC-e  »,  et  que  la  couleur  est 
"  niorne  et  nial  pldtrfe  •■. 

Quoiqu'il  occupe  ainsi  la  presse  et  le  public,  Corot  ne 
vend  pas  ses  tableaux  ou  les  vend  A  bas  prix,  A  preuve  la 
Icttre  suivante  qu'il  adresse  A  un  amateur  de  province, 
M.  Dmillcux,  A  Arras,  lequel  devint  son  ami  el  un  peu 
aussi  son  elcve. 

"  Ville-d'Avray,  ce  20  niai  i^t". 
•  Monsieur,  j'.ii  re(,-ii  votre  iresgracieuselettrc  parlaquelle 
vous  mc  communiqucz  1  intention  d'avoir  quelque  chose  de 
moi ;  jc  suis  tris  flatii  de  cette  distinction  de  votre  part, 
ct  jc  m'cmprcsserai  de  vou>  remetlrc,  ^elcn  vos  indications, 
line  petite  toile.  Je  di'sirerais  savoir  s'il  vous  conviendrait 
d'jvoir  une  itudc  d°aprt;s  nature  ou  une  composition  ;  les 
objcts  que  je  vous  dcsiincrais  seraicnt  du  prix  de  :oo  francs. 
Les  Etudes  sont  de  12  j  15  pouces. 


<i  En  attendant  votre  riponse,  Monsieur,  j'ai  I'honneur 
d'etre  votre  devout 

1'  C.  Corot  fils.  » 

C'est  A  propos  de  cette  vente  que  Corot  dit  A  un  de  ses 
amis  ;  «  J'ai  enfin  vendu  un  tableau,  et  je  le  regrctte,  car  il 
manquera  A  la  collection  complete.  »  L'artiste,  age  de 
cinquante  et  un  ans,  signait  Corot  fils,  pour  la  raison  qu'il 
habitait  presque  toute  I'annee  avec  ses  parents,  A  Ville- 
d'Avrav  ;  que  la  letire  de  I'amateur  avait  6tt'  ouverte  par 
Corot  pere,  qui  crut  qu'elle  ^manait  d'un  confrere,  taut 
I'existence  d'un  veritable  amateur-acheteur  lui  paraissait 
invraisemblable.  Cette  memc  annee  1847,  le  bonhomme 
mourut  s;ins  avoir  cu  conscience  de  la  renommce  ni  du 
talent  de  son  fils. 

En  1848,  un  ^venement  se  produit,  en  surplus  de  la 
revolution  de  ftvrier.  Corot  qui,  jusque-la,  s'etait  vu,  chaque 
annee,  refuser  une  partie  de  ses  envois,  presente  neuf  toiles 
qui  sont  toutes  revues.  Que  s'itait-il  done  passe  ?  Simple- 
ment  que  le  jury  avait  6te  nomm6  au  scrutin  des  artistes. 
Corot  en  faisait  partie,  du  neuvieme  par  353  voix  sur 
801  volants.  Les  neuf  toiles  sont :  Site  d'Halie,  Inlerieur 
de  bois,  yiie  de  k'i/ie-d'^vray,  Une  Malinie,  Crepiisctile, 
Un  Soir,  Effel  dn  maliii,  Un  Malin,  Un  Soir.  Le  Site 
d' Italic,  achett  par  I'Etat,  est  au  niusee  de  Douai.  Thio- 
phile  Gautier  icrit  une  belle  page  pour  celebrer  la  grande 
nouveautt  de  ces  brumes  d'aurore,  de  cette  nature  A  peine 
iiveillfe:  «  Les  paysagistes,  dit-il,  ne  se  Ifevent  pas  ordinai- 
rement  d'aussi  bonne  heure  que  cela.  »  Corot,  en  eflTet, 
n'avait  qu'A  sortir,  A  I'aube,  de  la  maison  que  sa  famillc 
possidait  depuis  1817,  pour  assistcr  au  reveil  de  la  nature 
sur  I'itang  de  Ville-d'Avray,  dans  les  bois  de  Garches,  de 
Marnes,  de  Villeneuvc-l'Etang,  de  Saint-Cloud.  Cette 
nature  est  toujours  belle  et  vivante.  De  I'autre  cote  de 
I'itang,  au  bord  duquel  un  buste  de  Corot,  oeuvre  de 
Geoffroy-Dechaume,  est  dlevi  sur  un  socle  de  pierre,  des 
arbres  gcants  entrelacent  leurs  cimes,  les  couleurs  des  feuilles 
sc  mclent,  de  la  pileur  du  peuplier-tremble  au  vert  sombre 
du  chataignier.  Des  fougires  et  des  scolopendres  croissent 
sur  le  sol.  Ce  n'est  que  verdure,  fleurisscnicnt,  ombre  ct 
lumiire. 

En  1849,  Corot  fait  encore  partie  du  jury,  du  le  dixiime 
par  2 1 7  voix  sur  646  volants.  Ses  envois  sont :  le  Cbriit 
at:  jardin  dcs  Oliviers,  yue  prise  a  i^oltcrra.  Site  du 
Limousin,  ^ue  prise  a  yUle-d'Avray,  Etude  du  Coliscc. 
A  cette  tjpoquc,  la  seconde  maniire  de  Corot  est  carac- 
terisce,  nettemcnt  naturiste.  De  plus  en  plus,  il  exprime,  en 
une  peiiiture  fluide  et  fine,  I'apparition  saisissante  des 
choses  dans  la  lumiere.  Le  Christ  de  cette  annee  1849  est 
au  musfie  de  Langres. 

Corot  est  elu,  en  1850,  mcmbrc  du  jury  de  peinturc  par 
330  voix  sur  615  votants.  Son  envoi,  cette  anni}e-lA,  sc 
compose  d'un  Lever  de  soleil,  d'Eludes  prises  a  ytllc- 
d'Avrar,  d'un  Site  du  Tyrol  ilalicn,  d'une  Matinee  oil 
dansent  les  nymphes,  jovcuses  du  retour  du  jour.  On  lui  a 
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reprochi5  ses  nyraphes.  C'etait  fividemment  un  ressouvenir 
des  compositions  classiques.  Mais  c'etait  aussi  le  reve  de 
Corot,  animant  les  brumes  qui  s'^l^vent  des  eaux,  qui 
trainent  sur  le  sol.  L'important  est  qu'il  ait  reprisent^  ces 
formes  en  taches  justes,  en  mouveraents  eurythmiques,  en 
valeurs  exactes.  II  n'a  pas  fui  pour  cela  la  r^alit^.  II  ne 
s'est  pas  refuse  a  voir  le  laboureur  guidant  sa  charrue  dans 
la  plaine,  les  faucheurs,  les  faneuses  des  pres  et  des  raois- 
sons,  le  bucheron  qui  elague  les  taillis,  coupe  les  hautes 
futaies,  le  berger  qui  rassemble  son  troupeau,  les  bateliers, 
les  pecheurs  des  etangs  et  des  rivieres. 

11  n'y  eut  pas  de  Salon  en  185 1.  Cependant  Corot  avait 
pri^pare  une  Danse  des  nymphes,  composee  a  I'aide 
d'ctudes  prises  a  Rome,  en  1826 ;  un  Matin,  une  Roiide 
d'l-itfants.  Cette  anni^e-la,  Corot,  ayant  obtenu  de  sa  mire 
la  «  liberie  de  s'envoler  »,  s'en  va  rejoindre,  a  Arras,  le 
peintre-amateur  Dutilleux.  D' Arras,  il  va  a  La  Rochelle  oil 
il  est  attendu  depuis  longtemps  dans  une  famille  ou  fre- 
quente  ^galement  Courbet.  Les  deux  artistes  se  connaissent 
peu.  Le  Bourguignon  et  le  Franc-Comtois  se  toisent  de 
I'oeil.  Corot  est  un  gaillard  solide  qui,  un  jour,  d'un  coup 
de  poing,  se  d^barrassa  d'un  paysan  du  Midi  qui  le  harce- 
lait.  Courbet  est  bavard  et  hableur,  comme  beaucoup  de 
son  pays,  fanfarons  et  naifs.  On  discute,  puis  on  va  peindre 
chacun  de  son  c6t6.  Encore  cette  ann^e,  Corot  fait  une 
excursion  en  Angleterre.  II  visite  la  galerie  du  due  de 
Westminster  et  prend  sur  place  des  notes  retrouvies  dans 
un  carnet :  «  2  Claude  Lorrain  (2  Soir);  i  Raphael,  grand 
tableau  (Vierge,  I'enfant  J^sus  et  saint  Jean-Baptiste.  — 
Admirable);  i  Rembrandt,  paysage;  i  Salvator  (10  a 
12  pieds);  I  Hobbema,  tr^s  beau.  »  On  dit  que  c'est  a  la 
suite  de  cette  .visite  qu'il  prit  la  resolution  de  baisser  ses 
horizons. 

En  1852,  le  reglement  du  Salon  est  raodifii.  Le  jury  se 
compose  de  quinze  membres  nommes  par  I'Administration 
des  Beaux-Arts  et  de  cinq  membres  ilus.  Corot  est  ilu  jur^ 
supplementaire  avec  59  voix  sur  330  volants.  Son  exposi- 
tion se  compose  du  Repos,  d'un  Soleil  couchant,  d'une 
Kaa  du  port  de  La  Rochelle.  L'annte  suivante  :  une  Mati- 
nee, un  Coucher  de  soleil,  un  Saint  Sebastien,  que  Dela- 
croix dit  le  tableau  peut-etre  le  plus  religieux  du  si^cle. 

Corot,  qui  se  sipare  difficilement  de  sa  mere  depuis 
qu'elle  est  veuve,  fait  neanmoins,  a  cette  epoque,  plusieurs 
voyages  dans  le  Nord,  en  Bretagne,  en  Norraandie.  En 
1854,  ann^e  sans  exposition,  il  va,  en  compagnie  de 
Dutilleux,  jusqu'a  Rotterdam.  Le  Salon  annuel  se  confond^ 
en  1855,  avec  I'Exposition  universelle.  Corot  figure  au 
nombre  des  trente-quatre  jurfe  nommes  par  Napolton  III. 
II  envoie  six  toiles  :  Effet  de  neige,  Souvenir  de  Marcou- 
sey,  Printemps,  Soir,  Souvenir  d'ltalie,  Une  Soiree.  La 
meme  annie,  il  travaille  au  Chemin  de  croix,  pour  I'iglise 
de  Rosny.  II  fait,  pour  le  musee  de  Marseille,  un  tableau 
compose  d'apres  des  vues  de  Riva ;  puis  il  part  en  voyage 
pour  ne  rentrer  qu'a  la  fin  d'octobre,  date  i  laquelle  il  ecrit 
a  Dutilleux  : 


«...  Me  voici  rentrij  a  I'atelier,  aprSs  avoir  parcouru  la 
Normandie,  la  Bretagne,  un  peu  du  lac  de  Geneve,  la 
Sologne  et  Ville-d'Avray,  le  plus  que  j'ai  pu...  J'ai  tant 
A  faire  et  des  tableaux  anciens  a  finir,  pour  d^barrasser 
I'atelier  qui  s'encombre  un  peu  trop !  Encore  une  vingtaine 
d'etudes  cette  ann^e ;  il  y  en  a  cinq  A  six  de  bonnes,  il  faut 
se  trouver  content.  Si  je  fais  le  petit  voyage,  nous  cause- 
rons  de  I'Exposition;  on  m'a  paru  assez  content  de  la 
mienne.  » 

Ici  pent  se  mentionner  de  quelle  fiiyon  Corot  prenait 
note  des  valeurs  dans  ses  croquis.  S'il  observait  des 
colorations  compos^es  de  quatre  tonalites  differentes,  il 
donnait  4  chacune  une  cote  variant  entre  un  et  quatre. 
Cette  numeration  lui  permettait  de  noter  rapidement  ses 
effets  en  traversant  un  paysage,  en  voiture  ou  en  chemin 
de  fer,  operation  mnemonique  pour  fixer  I'impression  fugi- 
tive d'une  vision,  d'un  souvenir.  C'est  le  charme  dilicieux 
de  la  peinture  de  Corot. 

En  1857,  '^'sst  I'Acadimie  des  Beaux-Arts,  constituee  en 
jury,  qui  prononce  sur  les  envois  au  Salon.  Corot  expose 
rincendie  de  Sodome,  une  Nymphe  jouant  avec  I' Amour, 
un  Concert,  un  Soleil  couchant,  un  Soir,  un  Souvenir  de 
Ville-d'Avray,  une  Matinee.  L'Incendie  de  Sodome  est  le 
meme  tableau  qui  figura  au  Salon  de  1844.  Corot  a  seule- 
ment  diminui  ses  dimensions  en  rognant  cinquante  cen- 
timetres sur  la  hauteur.  Cette  annie  1857,  Castagnary  qui 
debute,  comme  critique  d'art,  au  Siecle,  dit  bizarrement 
qu'il  a  toujours  eu  pour  Corot  «  un  melange  d'amour  et 
de  pitie  bienveillante.  »  II  conclut,  non  moins  ^trange- 
ment  :  «  Je  ne  sais  oil  cet  excellent  homme,  dont  la 
inaniere  est  si  douceraent  6mue,  va  prendre  ses  pay  sages. 
Je  ne  les  ai  rencontres  nulle  part.  Mais  tels  quails  sont,  ils 
ont  un  charme  infini  ».  Le  Concert  fut  raille,  non  pas  a 
cause  de  la  valeur  de  I'oeuvre,  mais  pour  le  choix  du  sujet. 
L'idee  de  Corot  ^tait  pourtant  bien  simple  et  bien  facile  a 
admettre.  II  avait  voulu  reunir  et  symboliser  les  deux 
choses  qu'il  aimait  entre  toutes  :  la  campagne  et  la 
rausique.  II  avait  une  belle  voix,  se  faisait  entendre  quel- 
quefois  dans  des  reunions,  a  la  condition  qu'il  n'y  eut  pas 
plus  d'une  quinzaine  de  personnes.  II  allait  i  I'Opera,  fre- 
quentait  les  concerts  symphoniques.  Par  contre,  il  lisait 
peu.  II  achetait  parfois  des  livres,  au  hasard,  sur  les  quais, 
mais  seulement  pour  distraire  ses  modules;  on  trouva  un 
jour,  a  son  atelier,  une  femme  qui  se  d^lassait  de  la  pose 
en  lisant  un  ouvrage  latin  de  Cujas.  Quant  a  lui,  la  lecture 
de  Polyeucte  lui  suffisait.  II  se  saturait  I'esprit  de  la  tra- 
gidie  de  Corneille  sans  pouvoir  jamais  aller  jusqu'au  bout^ 
car,  vingt  ans  apris  avoir  commence,  il  dit  un  jour :  «  Cette 
annee,  pourtant,  il  faut  que  j'acheve  fo/^'^ucie.  »  line  lisait 
jamais  de  journaux,  ne  se  tenait  au  courant  de  rien.  Le 
23  fevrier  1848,  a  un  visiteur  qui  lui  parlait  de  Louis- 
Philippe  et  de  Guizot,  il  repond  naivement  :  «  11  parait, 
decidement,  que  Ton  n'est  pas  content  »,  ce  qui  n'empeche 
que,  quelques  jours  plus  tard,  il  quitte  sa  m^re  et  vient  de 
Ville-d'Avray  a  Paris,   pour   prendre   son  fourniment  de 
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garde  national.  <•  II  voulait  ctre  pris  dii  danger.  »  II 
»'excLinu,  un  jour,  avec  sa  mfme  rcstr\'e  pruJcnte  :  «  II 
parait  que  M.  Victor  Hugo  est  un  homme  assez  fanieux  en 
liii^raiure.  u  Cel  excellent  homme,  que  la  foule  ignorait, 
dont  le  g^nie  n'et.iit  appriV-ie  que  par  quelques  artistes  et 
quelqucs  dclicils,  ignorait  ainsi  sts  conlemporains,  a 
I'exception  des  peintres,  toutefois,  qu'il  estimait  tr^s  volon- 
tiers  supcricurs  it  lui-mime.  II  dit,  un  jour,  de  Delacroix  : 
«  C'est  un  aigle  et  je  ne  suis  qu'une  alouette ;  je  pousse 
de  pctites  chansons  dans  nies  nuagcs  gris.  » 

Corot  passa  une  partie  de  I'ann^e  1857  a  Ville-d'Avray, 
th  de  courts  vovages  en  Bretagne,  cii  il  alia  visiter  Catnille 
Bcmier,  puis  en  Suisse  et  i  Dunkcrque.  II  n'y  eut  pas  de 
S.ilon  en  1858,  niais  un  con.missaire-priseur,  M'' Houssaton, 
proposa  a  Corot  de  faire  une  vente  aux  encheres,  pour  titer 
le  public.  Corot  ht.^sita  fon.  Sans  doute,  il  nc  vendait  pas  ses 
loiles;  il  les  rachetait,  au  contraire;  plus  d'unefois,  il  rentra 
<n  possession,  moyennant  linances,  de  tableaux  qu'il  avait 
«  prates  )>  i  des  ''Vves  ou  a  des  confriires.  Risquer  les  en- 
chares  lui  paraissait  km  coup  d'audace.  Cepcndant,  il  avait 
en  reserve  une  telle  quantite  d'ccuvres  que  peut-etre  pou- 
vait-il  se  siJparer  de  quelques-unes.  Peu  de  temps  aupara- 
vant,  un  visiteur  lui  avait  dit  :  «  Avez-vous  assure  votre 
atelier  contre  I'incendie  ?  Si  le  feu  prenait  ici,  vous  perdriez 
au  nioins  quarante  mille  francs  de  pcinture.  J'avais  un  ami 
dont  la  galerie  briila,  et  I'indemnit^  qu'il  re^ut  le  consola 
de  la  perte  de  ses  tableaux.  «  —  «  Ce  n'itait  pas  lui  qui  les 
avait  fails,  interrompit  violemment  Corot ;  si  un  tel  nialheur 
m'arrivait,  j'en  mourrais.  »  Finalcnient,  Corot  confia  a 
I'oflicier  minlstcriel  treme-huit  tableaux,  parmi  lesquels 
cinq  grandes  toiles.  Leur  vente  produisit  14,233  francs.  Lc 
commissaire-priseur  6tait  honteux  d'uii  tel  chilTre.  Corot  le 
trouvait  si  elevc  qu'il  n'y  voulait  pas  croire. 

La  mSme  annie,  Corot,  sur  les  instances  d'un  de  ses  fa- 
miliers,  M.  J.  Michelin,  et  avec  les  conseils  de  Bracque- 
mond,  se  remit  d  faire  de  I'eau-forte.  II  grava  le  Bateau 
sous  les  saules,  dont  le  sujet  est  pris  i  I'un  des  etangs  dc 
Ville-d'Avray. 

Au  Salon  de  1839,  Corot  expose  Daiitc  et  yirgilc,  oil 
les  animaux  ont  etc-  dessines  par  Barye,  Macbeth,  Idyll,-, 
Paysage  avec  figures,  Souvenir  du  Limousin,  Tyrol  ita- 
hen,  Etude  a  l^ille-d'/tvray.  Castagnary,  lorsqu'il  I'ad- 
mire,  semble  ne  I'admirer  qu'a  regret,  et  sa  conclusion  est 
impitoyable  :  n  Nulle  vil-rite  dans  son  invention,  nulle  va- 
riete  dans  ses  tons  et  dans  ses  lignes  :  sa  composition  est 
uniforme;  sa  couleur,  invraiseniblable ;  son  dessin,  faux  et 
pcrpetuellcment  l.iche.  »  Corot  ne  perd  pas,  sous  ces  arrets, 
sa  loi  au  travail,  ni  le  gout  de  la  vir'ai.  Au  mois  d'aoiit,  il 
est  A  Monthlery,  d'oii  il  ecrit  a  un  de  ses  elives,  Auguin, 
qui  habile  Bordeaux  :  «  J'arrive  d'un  long  voyage  en  Nor- 
niandie  et  je  repars  en  Suisse  avec  quelques  compagnons. 
Je  me  permetlrai  de  vous  recommander  la  plus  grande 
naivete  1  I'etude,  surtout  faites  bien  comme  vous  verrcz. 
Confiancc  en  vous  ct  la  devise  :  Conscience  et  confiance. 
Je  vous  enibrusse  bien.  Je  travaille  comme  un  gros  scelerat.  » 


Pas  de  Salon  en  i860.  L'annee  suivante,  Corot  ex  ose 
six  ceuvres  :  le  Repos,  Souvenir  d'ltalie,  leLac,  Orphe, 
Soleil  levant,  Danse  des  nympbes.  VOrpbee  a  ill:  in- 
spire A  I'arliste  par  une  reprise  de  I'opiSra  de  Cluck,  ei  la 
dcesse  de  son  tableau,  c'est  M""-'  Viardot.  Ici,  Castagnary 
admire  le  paysage  •  d'une  impression  si  suave  que  la  lan- 
gue  de  Virgile,  seule,  dans  ses  notes  pures  et  attendries, 
pourrait  la  redire  et  la  fixer  ».  Par  contre,  Thtophile  Gau- 
tier  montre  de  I'humeur,  VOrpbee  lui  plait  mediocrement  : 
It  Cette  silhouette  bizarre,  suivie  d'une  Eurydice  roide 
comme  une  poupee,  exciterait  le  rire  si  Ton  pouvait  rire  de 
cet  excellent  Corot,  si  amoureux  de  son  art,  si  travailleur 
et  si  convaincu.  Heurcusemenl,  on  le  retrouve  tout  entier 
dans  le  Soleil  levant,  dans  le  Souvenir  d'ltalie,  dans  le 
Lac,  avec  son  atniosphirc  argentee,  sa  vapeur  lumineusc, 
ses  eaux  calmes,  ses  arbres  clairs  et  son  aspect  elvsien.  » 
II  grave  a  I'eau-forte,  la  mcme  ann^e,  VEtang  de  Vilte- 
d'/4iray,  dont  il  existe  trois  etats  ;  I'un  a  illustre  les  Poemes 
postbumes  d'Edinond  Roche,  dcdiC-s  k  Corot. 

Au  Salon  de  1863  —  pas  de  Salon  en  1862  —  on  voit 
de  Cirot  :  un  Soleil  levant,  une  Etude  a  Ville-d'Avray, 
une  Etude  a  Mery-sur-Oise.  En  i864  :  le  Coup  de  vent 
et  le  Souvenir  de  Mortefontaine,  achete  pour  les  Tuileries. 

En  1865  :  le  Matin  ou  la  Bacchante  aux  amours,  deux 
Souvenirs  d'ltalie,  dont  I'un  pris  dans  les  environs  du  lac 
deXenii,  figurera  a  I'Exposition  de  1867.  M.  Henri  Dumes- 
nil  affirme  que  ce  chcf-d'ccuvre,  dans  son  premier  etat,  etait 
un  motif  de  Ville-d'Avray.  Au  mC'me  Salon,  une  eau-forte 
avec  ce  nieme  litre  :  Souvenir  d'ltalie.  II  fut,  cette  annee- 
la,  question  de  decerner  la  medaille  d'honneur  a  Corot ;  sa 
candidature  fut  eliminieparce  qu'il  n'^tail  pas  peintre  d'his- 
toire.  Cet  ichec  fut  vite  oublie  ;  un  grand  chagrin  vim  A 
Corot  de  la  mort  de  son  ami  Dutilleux,  son  premier  ache- 
teur,  son  ^leve  aussi,  qu'il  alia  enterrer  A  Arras. 

En  1 866,  Corot  expose  deux  toiles  :  le  Soir  ou  Fete 
antique,  la  Solitude  (Limousin),  et  une  eau-forte  :  Envi- 
rons de  Rome.  Cette  annie,  Corot  est  atteint  de  la  goutle, 
maladie  ri^pandue  en  Bourgogne,pays  d'origine  du  peintre. 
M.  Henri  Duniesnil  dit  que  le  grand-p6re  de  Corot  dtait  le 
fils  d'un  cultivateur  de  Mussy-la-Fosse,  village  situi  aux 
environs  de  Semur,  dans  la  Cote-d'Or.  Corot  y  alia,  vers 
i860,  visiter  des  parents  eloignes  dont  il  avait  retrouvi  la 
trace,  et  disait  i  ce  propos  :  «  La  contriie  est  remplie  de  bons 
travailleurs  qui  portent  le  meme  nom  que  moi ;  ils  s'appel- 
lenl  dans  les  champs  :  «  Hi  I  Corot  I  t,  on  n'entend  que 
cela.  Je  croyais  toujours  qu'on  me  demandait,  et  il  me  seni- 
blait  que  j'itais  la  comme  en  famille.  » 

Au  Salon  de  1867.  il  envoie  le  Coup  de  vent  ct  une  Vue 
de  Marissel.el  A  I'Exposition  unis'erselle :  Saint  Sibastien, 
laToilette,  Macbeth,  Souvenir  du  lac  de  Nemi,\in  Matin, 
un  Soir,  ct  les  Ruines  du  cb,iteau  de  Pierrefonds.  On 
lui  decerne  une  deuxieme  niiSdaille,  comme  en  1855,  et  la 
croix  d'officier  de  la  Legion  d'honneur.  Et  le  brave  honmie, 
licureux,  s'c'crie  :  •  II  faut  tacher  de  faire  de  bons  tableaux, 
afm  de  montrer  qu'on  n'a  pas  void-  (a.  » 


Corot 


De  ce  moment,  Corot  devient  vraiment  popuiaire.  Les 
vitrines  des  maichands  se  garnissent  de  ses  toiles,  sur  les- 
quelles  se  rialisent  des  profits  d'autant  plus  elevt5s  quel'ar- 
tiste  ne  defend  pas  beaiicoup  ses  prix.  De  plus,  il  se  prete  de 
bonne  grace  a  toutes  les  fantaisies  :  il  a  d&ore  un  paravent, 
des  assiettes,  descouverclesdecoffres,  des  terres  cuites,  des 
broches  et,  dit-on,  jusqu'a  un  fondde  chapeau.  11  figure  ii 
I'exposition  des  arts  industriels  avec  deux  toans,  peints  sur 
soie  pour  le  compte  de  M.  Duvelleroy,  qui  les  riiexposa 
en  1878. 

En  1868,  Corot  envoie  au  Salon  :  Uii  Soir  et  Un  Matin 
a  Vilte-d'Avray,  ce  dernier  tableau  acquis  par  le  musie  de 
Rouen.  En  1869,  une  Liseuse  et  Un  Souveuir  de  yHle- 
d'Avray.  Castagnary  se  rend,  dit  que  ce  Souvenir  est 
«  une  des  plus  blondes  et  des  plus  harmonieuses  pages  de 
Corot  »,  qu'il  s'en  degage  «  une  poesie  si  p^n^trante,  si 
victorieuse,  que  toutes  nos  theories  en  faveur  du  metier 
pricis  lutteraient  vainement  contre  elle».  La  raeme  annie, 
une  eau-forte  :  Dans  les  dunes,  souvenir  du  bois  de  la 
Haye,  qui  a  ite  reproduite  dans  les  Sonnets  et  Eaiix- 
fortes,  d'Andr^  Lemoyne. 

En  1870,  deux  toiles:  Paysage  avi-c figures  et  l^il/e- 
d'Avray.  Corot  s'en  va  a  Ville-d'Avray,  comme  chaque 
annee,  au  printemps:  «  Je  vais  \i,  disait-il,  pour  me  reposer 
en  travaillant.  Songez,  je  n'ai  plus  qu'une  trentaine  d'annees 
a  vivre,  et  5a  passe  si  vite  !  En  voila  soixante-quatorze  d'en- 
vol^es,  et  il  me  semble  qu'elles  ont  ete  rapides  comme  les 
voyages  qu'on  accomplit  dans  un  reve...  » 

Survient  la  declaration  de  guerre.  Corot  refuse  de  s'cloi- 
gner  de  Paris,  et  meme  il  manifeste  le  desir  d'aller  aux 
remparts  et  s'achete  plusieurs  fusils.  La  fatigue  physique 
I'arrete.  II  travaille  alors  et  fait  argent  de  tout  pour 
venir  en  aide  aux  misercs  du  siege.  II  parcourt  les 
ambulances,  les  hdpitaux,  vide  ses  mains  et  ses  poches.  II 
donne  une  forte  somme  pour  «  la  confection  des  canons 
necessaires  pour  chasser  les  Prussiens  des  bois  de  Ville- 
d'Avray  ».  Plus  tard,  il  envoie  dix  mille  francs  pour  la 
liberation  du  territoire,  don  qu'il  abandonne  ensuite  aux 
pauvres  du  X=  arrondissement.  Les  preuves  de  sa  bonti, 
de  sa  geii^rosit^,  sont  d'ailleurs  frequentes.  Ilrachfete,  pour 
I'offrir  A  Dauniier,  devenu  presque  aveugle,  la  petite  maison 
que  ce  dernier  habitait  i  Valmondois,  et  dont  il  allait  etre 
expulse.  Daumier  fit  cette  reponse  au  don  de  son  ami  : 
«  Tu  es  le  seul  homme  que  j'estime  assez  pour  en  accepter 
quelque  chose  sans  rougir.  »  Un  confrere  vient,  im  matin, 
pour  lui  empruntercinqmillefrancs.  Corot, souffrantce  jour- 
la,  est  de  mauvaise  humeur,  repond  qu'il  n'a  pas  la  somme. 
Puis,  tourmente  par  ce  refus,  il  se  ravise,  s'habille,  court 
chez  I'emprunteur,  s'ecrie :  a  Pardonne-moi,  je  ne  suis 
qu'une  canaille,  je  t'ai  dit  tantot  que  je  n'avais  pas  cinq 
mille  francs.  J'ai  menti  :  les  voici.  »  Un  Italien,  qui  exerce 
la  profession  de  modele,  se  presente  chez  lui  avec  deux 
croutes  qu'il  offre  de  lui  vendre  pour  en  tirer  la  sonmie 
necessaire  au  rapatriement  de  sa  ferame  malade.  «  Qu'est- 
ce  qu'il  te  faut?  »  dit  Corot.  «  Mille  francs.  »  Corot  donne 


la  somme,  et  transforme,  de  son  pinceau,  les  deux  «  infamies 
doubles  d'horreur  »,  dont  il  faitcadeau  i  I'ltalien.  Peu  de 
moisavant  samort,  il  vend  uncertain  nombrede  tableaux, 
et,  sur  le  payement,  confie  au  marchand  une  liasse  de  dix 
billets  de  mille  francs  :  «  Gardez  ceci,  dit-il  ;  quand  je  n'y 
serai  plus,  vous  donnerez,  pendant  dix  ans,  une  pension  de 
mille  francs  a  la  femme  de  mon  ami  Millet.  » 

Corot  employait,  pour  la  vente  de  ses  tableaux,  un  systeme 
dont  abusaient  des  gens  peu  scrupuleux.  II  avait  coutume 
de  ceder  a  bas  prix  ses  toiles  aux  marchands  besogneux,  de 
faire  payer  plus  cher  aux  acheteurs  de  la  classe  moyenne, 
et  de  «  saler  »,  comme  il  disait,  les  gens  riches ;  or,  d'aucuns 
n'hesitaient  pas  a  employer  des  intermediaires  pour  obtenir 
des  prix  meilleurs. 

A  la  levte  du  blocus,  Corot  cede  aux  instances  de 
M.  Alfred  Robaut  et  part  pour  Arras  et  Douai.  II  peint  le 
Beffroi  de  Douai,  oil  il  figure,  arrete  dans  la  rue,  vetu  de 
sa  longue  blouse.  Pendant  ce  temps,  la  Commune  est 
proclamee  a  Paris,  et  M.  Robaut  raconte  qu'il  eut  souvent 
beaucoup  de  peine  a  contenir  I'ardeur  de  Corot,  «  car  il 
veut  a  tous  moments  retourner  a  Paris  pour  partager  la 
douleur  des  siens  et  de  ses  amis,  ou  seulementpour  voter  ». 
A  la  fin  de  mai  seulement,  Corot  fait  une  apparition  a 
Paris,  puis  repart  pour  le  Nord  d'oii  il  revient  avec  quatre 
tableaux  :  le  Moulin,  I:  Canal  de  la  Sensee,  la  Route 
d'Arleux,  la  Chauiniere.  La  meme  annee,  il  avait  grav6 
plusieurs  eaux-fortes :  yhius  coupe  les  ailes  de  V Amour, 
en  deux  etats,  planches  inachevtes ;  Souvenir  des  fortifi- 
cations de  Douai,  le  Oo;Hi;/?or«K//H,  planches  nonsignees 
et  non  editees.  Une  autre  eau-forte,  les  Baigneuses,  fut 
manqu^e  par  suite  d'une  maladresse :  la  planche  non  mordue 
envoy^e  a  I'imprimerie ;  I'ouvrier  enleva  la  couche  de 
vernis  et  I'^preuve  ne  donna  que  I'image  du  trait  marque 
par  la  pointe  surle  metal. 

Rentr^  a  Paris  au  mois  de  juillet,  Corot  rassure 
Mmc  v*"  Dutilleux  sur  I'^tat  de  sa  sant6  par  la  lettre 
suivante,  assez  curieuse  pour  etre  reproduite  dans  sa  dispo- 
sition : 

II  Villc-d'Avra}-,  ce  3  aout  1871. 
<(  Madame  et  amie, 

«  Je  sors  mes  lunettes  avec  rapidile  pour  vous  ecrire  que 
nous  sorames  installis,  ma  soeur  et  moi ;  la  maison  est 
nettoyie  et  les  traces  prussiennes  ont  disparu.  Ma  sceur  est 
en  assez  bonne  sante,  elle  m'a  charge  de  vous  faire  ses 
compliments  ainsi  qu'a  toute  la  famille.  J'ai  commence 
des  itudes  a  Ville-d'Avray;  j'ai  retrouve  des  motifs,  mais  ce 
ne  sont  pas  les  jolis  marais  d'Arleux,  Paluel,  etc.  Je  pense 
que  vous  passez  de  jolis  moments  dans  ces  jolis  bateaux  et 
jolis  bois  du  pont  de  Paluel  et  les  jolis  bois  d'Oisy.  Je  me 
suis  bien  amusi  la-bas  et  je  pense  que  vous  en  faites  encore 
tout  autant,  pour  ne  pas  en  perdre  I'habitude  et  que 
Mme  Marie  aura  retrouve  du  calme,  du  repos  et  alors  la 
sante.  Je  fais  des  prieres  pour  que  tout  ca  se  realise. 


Corot 


I.  Pcchez  aussi  de  belles  anguilles 

Sauce  moutarde, 
Et  au  premier  repas,  jc  vous  prie, 
Buvez  a  la  s.int6  dii  pauvre  petit  nigre, 

^■otre  nourrisson 

Pendant  la  Commune. 

J'ai  I'air  d'ecrire  en  vers. 

«  Embrassez  bien  pour  nioi  M.  et  Mn»^^  Alfred,  M""  Marie 
ct  Ltontine.  Mes  amities  A  Charles,  a  M.  et  M""^^  Seiter, 
A  Paul  et  sa  famille,  ct  i  M.  Pochcz,  quand  vous  le  verrez. 

M  Rccevez,  Madame  et  amie,  I'assurance  de  mon  amitid. 

"  Nouveaux  reniercienients  pour  tous  vos  soins. 
C.  Corot. 

"  P.-S.  I.es  etudes  que  j'ai  rapporties  out  etc  goutees  ct 
prises  presque  toutes.  >• 

Cc  n'est  pas  la  .«piiiere  fois  que  Corot  «  a  I'air  d'ecrirc 
en  vers  ».  J'ai  sous  les  ycux  la  reproduction  d'un autographe 
ainsi  priscnte  : 

riSflexions   sur 

la  peinture 

Ics  iicux  premieres  choses 

i  etudier  —  c'est 

1.1  forme  puis  les  valeurs 

ces  deux  choses  sont 

pour  moi  Ics  points  d'appul 

ct  s^rieuses  dans  I'art 

licoulcur  ct  I'execution 

meitront  Ic  charme 

d.THs  IVruvrc. 

Les  deux  toiles  qui  ont  figuri  au  Salon  de  1872  sont 
un  Souvenir  de  Ville-d'Avray  et  Pr'es  d'/trras.  C'est  a 
Arras  que,  le  1 1  juillct  1872,  oncilibra  le  jubilij  du  cinquan- 
tenaire  de  I'artiste.  II  fit,  la  mcme  annee  un  voyage  a 
Rouen,  oil  il  alia,  au  Palais  de  Justice,  voir  les  peintures  de 
Delacroix  ;  puis  dans  le  Midi,  sur  la  frontiire  d'Espagne 
«  oil,  dit-il,  j'ai  vu  des  verts  extraordinaires ;  attendez 
seulemcnt  que  je  resume  tout  cela,  vous  m'en  direz  dcs 
nouvclles  ".  A  Rouen,  il  montra  a  ses  conipagnons  de 
voyage  I'endroit  oil,  dans  la  cour  du  lycC-e  de  Rouen,  on 
le  mettait  au  piquet.  «  Dans  ce  temps-li,  dit-il,  j'litais 
mieux  cache  qu'aujourd'hui  ;  on  ne  voyait  pas  le  brdoii.  » 
II  dcssina,  sur  le  tableau  noir  d'une  sallc,  une  petite  fleur 
qu'il  signa  QC  PO"''  'niitc  '*  traditionnel.  II  fit  encore, 
cette  annee-lA,  d'autrcs  voyages,  une  vingtaine  au  moins, 
ayant  partout  des  amis  qui  I'invitaient  pour  ftjter  son 
cinquantenaire. 

En  187},  il  cxposa  une  P,i^liv,i/e  ct  /<•  Tassiiir.  En 
1874,  trois  cvuvres :  Souvenir  d'ArU-ux,  le  Soir  et  C/ii/V 
dt  lutie.  Ceite  annde,  comme  I'anni-e  pricedente,  il  fut 
question  de  dccerner  a  Corot  la  mcdaille  d'honneur,  niais 
cllc  fut  donn(^c  a  M.  G<ir6me.  Lc  vieillard  en  iprouva  un 


chagrin.  Ses  amis,  ses  admirateurs  protesterent,  ergani- 
sirent  une  souscription,  et  M.  Geoffroy  Dechaume  exicuta 
un  medaillon  en  or,  de  neuf  centimc-ires  de  diametre,  qui  fut 
remis  A  Corot,  dans  un  banquet  au  Grand-Hotel,  lc  29  di- 
cembre  1874.  M.  Marcotte  dit  simplement  :  «  II  faudrait 
trop  dire  sur  I'homme  et  sur  I'artiste,  cette  medaille 
parlera  pour  nous.  »  Corot  ouvrit  I'ccrin,  lut  ceci : 

A  COROT 

SES    CONFRtRES   ET'SES  AD.MIRATEURS 
JUIN    1874 

et  ripondit  :  0  On  est  bien  heureux  de  se  seniir  aiiuc 
comme  i;a.  » 

Sous  sa  gaieti,  le  vieillard  dissimulait  mal  une  grande 
fatigue.  II  fut  reconnu  atteint  d'un  cancer  a  Pestomac.  II 
nc  s'alita  pas  tout  de  suite,  prepara  ses  envois  au  Salon 
pour  I'annee  suivante,  alia  faire  une  derniire  visite  au 
cottage  de  Ville-d'Avray.  Q.uelques  jours  avant  sa  mort, 
il  raconta  4  un  de  ses  amis  qu'il  avait-  vu  en  reve  «  un 
pavsage  dont  le  ciel  itait  tout  rose.  Les  nuages  aussi  dt^ient 
tout  roses.  C'itait  delicieux,  je  me  le  rappelle  trcs  bien.  Ce 
sera  admirable  a  peindre.  »  Le  matin  du  jour  oil  il  mourut, 
le  22  fi^vrier  1875,  a  sa  scrvante  qui  lui  offrait  quclques 
aliments,  il  dit :  «  Aujourd'hui  le  pfere  Corot  dijeunt  U- 
haut.  »  II  expira  i  onze  heures  et  demie  du  soir. 

Ses  obseques  eurent  lieu  deux  jours  plus  tard,  au  Pere- 
Lachaise.  M.  de  Chennevieres,  dirccteur  des  Beaux-Arts, 
fut  Eloquent.  Un  pretre  crut  devoir  declarer  que  Corot  s'ctait 
confesse.  M.  Jules  Duprii  dit :  «  On  remplacera  difficilcment 
I'artiste,  on  ne  remplacera  jamais  I'homme.  » 

Les  trois  toiles  :  les  Bucberons,  les  Plaisics  du  soir, 
Biblis,  figurerent  au  Salon  de  1875,  entouries  de  crepes 
noirs.  Castagnarv  icrivit :  «  II  n'y  a  rien  de  iiouveau  dans  les 
Bucberons  et  les  Plaisirs  du  soir  ;  mais  on  voit  que, 
nialgrS  I'age,  la  main  ne  tremblait  pas,  I'ceil  itait  toujours 
clair.  Ces  toiles  de  I'artiste  sont  dignes  des  plus  belles 
parmi  leurs  ainies ;  elles  montrent  la  maitrisc  dans  sa  ple- 
nitude. Quand  I'imagination  est  encore  aussi  fraiche  et  la 
sensibility  aussi  vive,  la  mort  devrait  avoir  pitic  et  ne  pas 
interrompre  un  aussi  gentil  labeur.  » 

Cette  mcme  anni^'c  1875,  une  exposition  comprenant 
228  oeuvres,  fut  organisiie  a  I'icole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Dcs 
choix  ont  c^ti  montris  aux  Expositions  universelles  de  1878, 
1889,  1900,  et  au  musce  Gallfera,  en  1895. 

La  vcnte  posthume  eut  lieu  4  rh6tel  Drouot,  en  mai 
et  juin  1 87  5  J  et  produisit  pri;s  de  deux  millions.  Le  cata- 
logue comprenait  600  numeros. 

J'ai  dit  la  vie  de  Corot,  tout  enticic  JoiinOc  a  la  riveric 
ct  au  travail.  L'homme  apparait  dilicieux,  simple,  ing<5nu. 
la  candeur  et  la  bontii  incmcs.  L'artiste  est  trcs  grand.  Pour 
le  faire  apparaitre  tel  qu'il  est,  il  faudrait  une  exposition 
complete  de  son  ccuvre ;  mais  combicn  ccllc-ci  est  dispersive ! 
On  pcut  croire  quelle  sera  tout  dc  nicnic  faite  un  jour, 
avec  les  moycns  de  transport  dont  on  dispose,  les  facilitds 
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de  communications  internationales.  L'Amirique,  I'An- 
gleterre,  surement,  consentiront  a  montrer  a  TEurope, 
pendant  un  mois  ou,  deux,  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  conquis  sur 
nous.  L'obtention  d'un  tel  risultat  vaudrait  bien  les  frais 
d'une  ambassade.  On  verrait  alors  ces  belles  figures,  si  peu 
connues,  les  chefs-d'ceuvre  de  Corot  parmi  ses  chefs- 
d'oeuvre,  qui  revfelent  en  lui  un  sens  tout  particulier  de  la 
grace  souple  des  corps  et  de  la  beaute  s^rieuse  des  visages. 

Au  moment  de  conclure,  je  n'ai  nul  desir  de  discuter  ce 
qu'il  y  eut  sans  doute  de  manifere  chez  Corot.  Je  vols  bien 
qu'il  reste  encore  longtemps  en  lui  du  paysage  historique,  et 
que  dans  beaucoup  de  ses  tableaux  a  petites  figures,  les 
figures  sont  italiennes,  de  maintien,  de  style.  Voyez  les 
trois  femmes  de  la  Toilette,  comme  seul  exemple.  Je  vols 
bien  qu'il  eut  a  la  fois  une  timidite  et  un  entetement,  et  que 
Ton  pourrait,  par  un  choix  syst^matique  de  nombre  de  ses 
toiles,  le  convaincre  de  monotonie.  Je  vois  bien  qu'il  y  a 
souvent,  dans  ses  paysages,  un  parti  pris  d'etablir  un  premier 
plan  d'arbres  noirs  qui  fait  eclore  plus  mysterieusement  la 
lueur  lointaine.  Je  vois  bien  qu'il  n'a  essay^  que  rarement 
de  pin^trer  I'infinie  coloration  des  ombres,  et  qu'il  a 
■iccepte,  sur  ce  point,  liii  qui  discernait  si  finement,  la  vision 
ordinaire  de  son  temps. 

Mais  comme  il  s'est  aflranchi  du  paysage  historique  dans 
ses  etudes  de  figures  et  de  paysages  d'apr^s  nature  !  Mais 
comme  toutes  les  remarques  s'arretent  devant  les  toiles  oil 
il  a  ite  lui-meme,  devant  celles  oil  I'inspiration  de  poesie 
qui  itait  en  lui  apparait  avec  une  splendeur  si  douce. 

Je  contemple  ces  champs,  ces  bois,  ces  eaux,  ces  ciels, 
tous  ces  refuges  admirables  oil  se  passa  la  vie  de  Corot,  et 
qu'il  offre  a  ceux  qui  veulent,  comme  lui,  comprendre  et 
•  aimer  la  beauti  ^ternelle  des  choses.  Je  devine  alors  I'imotion 
qui  I'animait,  puisque  ce  morceau  de  toile  peinte  garde  le 
frisson  de  cette  minute  oil  le  peintre  a  et(5  ^mu,  ibloui ; 
puisque  le  feuillage,  I'herbe,  I'eau,  les  nuees,  ont  encore 
comme  le  tremblement  communique  par  cette  main  d'ar- 
tiste,  comme  le  reflet  de  lumiere  qui  devait  briller  en  ses 
yeux  attentifs.  11  n'^tait  pas  I'esclave  d'une  mani^re  pendant 
ces  instants  de  joie,  de  plenitude.  II  ^n'itait  pas  appliqu^, 
prudent.  II  s'abandonnait.  Cela  ne  I'empechait  en  rien 
d'etre  armi  de  toute  sa  science,  qui  fut  grande,  malgrd  les 
restrictions  et  les  critiques  d'ecrivains  que  j'ai  cities.  Sa 
science  etait  en  lui,  comme  malgre  lui,  servait  son  ivresse. 
C'est  alors,  je  pense,  qu'il  riait  de  tout  son  rire,  qu'il 
chantait  toutes  ses  chansons,  qu'il  parlait  tout  seul  dans  la 
campagne,  comme  un  grand  enfant  a  la  fois  malicieux  et 
exalte. 

Vous  pouvez  vous  livrer  i  lui  lorsqu'il  connait  cette  joie, 
cette  beatitude,  cet  enthousiasme.  II  vous  donnera  a 
entrevoir  les  grands  espaces  de  lumiere  de  I'univers.  II  vous 
fera  cotinaitre  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  beaute  r4sum(5e  a  la  place  oil 
vous  etes.  Son  exquis  gtoie  local  a  penetre  au  profond 
toutes  les  choses  qui  I'entourent. 

II  est  le  peiutre  nuance,  delicieux  de  la  campagne  que 
nous  habitons.  Des  etangs  de  Ville-d'Avray  aux  champs  et 


aux  lisiiires  de  bois  de  I'Artois,  il  parcourt,  au  matin  et  au 
soir,  les  paysages  ddicats  et  beaux  du  septentrion  de  !a 
France.  II  sait  tous  les  sentiers,  tous  les  chemins,  toutes  les 
routes.  II  contourne  les  basses  collines,  il  r6de  autour  des 
forets,  s'avance  aux  clairieres.  Partout  oil  il  y  a  une  source 
qui  iclaire  de  son  cristal  la  terre  brune  et  la  sombre  ver- 
dure, il  vient  regarder  et  noter  le  reflet  du  ciel.  II  passe  les 
heures  du  matin  a  voir  se  d&roiser  les  voiles  de  brume 
au-dessus  de  I'etang  familier  et  de  Titroite  riviere.  II  dis- 
cerne  la  fine  trame  du  givre.  II  s'extasie  des  derniers  rayons 
du  soleil  qui  trainent  sur  I'eau.  Enfin,  il  s'envole  en  plein 
ciel,  haut  et  droit  comme  I'alouette,  k  laquelle  il  s'est  com- 
part, et,  la,  sa  joie  de  la  limpiditi,  de  la  profondeur,  est 
viritablement  extraordinaire.  Presque  tous  les  ciels  qu'il  a 
peints  ont  la  ligfereti,  I'etendue  en  tous  les  sens,  ils  sont 
faits  d'une  mati^re  impalpable  comme  I'air  lui-nieme. 

Regardez  encore,  a  travers  ses  sures  harmonies,  et  vous 
verrez  apparaitre,  ^a  et  la,  la  prescience  d'une  fine,  subtile 
analyse  de  la  lumiere  !  Historiquement,  I'oeuvre  de  Corot, 
qui  tient  a  la  peinture  du  passe,  annonce  par  des  nuances, 
par  toute  une  richesse  cachie  qui  se  trahit,  les  recherches 
hardies  et  les  trouvailles  heureuses  de  I'avenir. 

GOSTAVE    GeFFROY. 

Voici  les  prix  atteints  par  quelques  ceuvres  de  Corot  aux 
ventes  publiques  : 

Fevrier  1881  \]c.unc  Baigncme,  s.ooo  francs;  F.urydice, 
6,510  francs;  I'Atelier,  5,400  francs;  tc  Canal  (environs 
de  Rouen),  5,900  francs;  la  Prairie  (environs  de 
Saintes),  5,900  francs  ;  le  Treport,  5,610  francs;  Efet 
du  soir  au  bord  de  la  riviere  ,  4,900  francs  ;  Environs  dc 
Ville-d'Avray,  1,700  francs. 

Novembre  1881  :  Baigiteuses  sous  bois,  12,500  francs  ; 
la  Cantatrice  Nilsson  reprfaentee  en  gitane,  a  ses  debuts, 
jouant  de  la  mandoline  dans  les  rues,  4,000  francs. 

Fivrier  1882:  le  Matin,  6,000  francs  ;  le  Sentier, 
5,700  francs;  les  Laveuses,  1,750  francs  ;  Soleil  couchant, 
850  francs  ;  Paysage,  805  francs  ;  BUcberons  sous  bois, 
250  francs  ;  Un  dessin,  160  francs  ;  la  Musique,  5  30  francs ; 
la  Lecture,  1,250  francs;  Reverie,  2,450  francs. 

Mai  1882  :  Paysage  (premiere  mani^re),  1,220  francs  ; 
Danse  de  nympbcs,  2,3  50  francs  ;  le  Passeur,  7,650  francs ; 
Pccheur  napolitain,  5,000  francs. 

Mars  1883  :  la  Mare,  2,650  francs. 

Avril  1883  :  yue  prise  a  Ville-d'Avray,  l4, 100  francs; 
la  Femine  a  la  toque,  7.100  francs;  le  Matin, 
2,800  francs;  le  Pont,  2,050  francs;  l' Atelier, 
1 ,200  francs  ;  I'Atelier  (le  pendant  du  precedent), 
4,600  francs  ;  la  Haie,  4, 000  francs  ;  Portail  de  la  cathe- 
dral e  de  Chartres,  1,200  francs;  le  Moulin,  1,750  francs; 
la  Prairie  (Saint-Cloud),  3,15c  francs;  le  Chateau  dc 
C/'///o«,  1,510  francs  ;  le  Port,  1,620- francs ;  Sous  bois 
(1849)  I, goo  francs. 

Au    mois    de    niai    de    la    meme    annee,   un  Paysage 
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JArienc  Houisaye  allribue  a  Corot,  ituiiit  6,;oo  francs. 
Drtcmbre     1885  :     Drnx     f^mmf^     ft     »n     fiilant. 
9,000  francs. 

C'cstverscctte  ipoqucquc  se  produisitrinckientDumas- 
Trouilleb«rt  qui  fut  rcgli,  iin  peu  plus  d'un  an  apris,  en 
Janvier  1885,  par  un  jugeincnt  de  la  Cour  condamnant 
M.  Tcdoco  «  i  Uisscr  Trouillcbert  mettre  sa  propre 
signature  sur  le  tableau  /.i  F<.<iitaiiie  des  Gabourfts  »,  qui 
avail  i\i  vcndu  i  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  portant  la  signa- 
ture de  Corot. 

On  vend,  en  mars  1884,  un  tableau  de  Corot,  signedeux 
fois,  22,000  francs;  un  autre,  contested  celui-la,  et  signd 
pourtant,  csl  abandonnO  pour  25  francs,  c'est  la  Liseme. 
La  meme  annec,  on  relive  les  prix  suivants  :  hs  Saiilfs, 
7,8oc5  francs;  la  Nympbe  dfs  cbampi.  S,00y  francs.  En 
1885,  Cb/oe  altcint  9.900  francs. 

En  mars  iS86eutlieu,  A  New-York,  uncventc  de  tableaux 
parmi  lesquels  plusieurs  Carol ;  voici  les  prix,  exprinnis  en 
dollars  (le  doll.i  vaut  de  5,05  a  5,20.  suivanllc  change); 
un  Payfa^f,  S,o<JD  dollars;  un  Soir  sur  la  riviere, 
9,000  dollars;  /".M'sdj.-s  et  aiiimaiix,  4,0^0  dollars.  La 
galerie  de  Corcoran,  a  Washington,  s'est  vu  adjuger  lei 
Ramasieiin  de  bois  pour  15,000  dollars,  soit  plus  de 
75,000  francs. 

Les  prixde  New- York ont  intluence  le  marche  de  Paris; 
il  se  produit  une  hausse  :  fin  mars  1886,  on  adjuge  :  un 
Paysage,  15,500  francs;  en  mai,  les  Baigiieiises, 
9,000  francs;  un  Souvenir  d'llalie,  8,000  francs;  le 
Pasu-ur  (peut-etreceluiqui  futdeja  mis  en  vente  en  1882), 
25,100  francs;  le  Pecbeur,  3,050  francs;  lePoiit  de  Man- 
tes, I },ooo  francs;  Nympbes  et  faunes  (salon  de  1869), 
65,100  francs  ;  les  Saules,  8,300  francs  ;  tillage  de  Mar- 
coussis,  8,100  francs  ;  Daiise  de  nympbes,  15,500  francs  ; 
Cbdteau  de  Pierrefonds,  io,000  francs. 

Le  5  juin  1886,  Orpbee  ramenani  Eur  yd  ice  est  adjuge 
pour  25,000  francs. 

Les  prix  scmblent  faiblir  en  1887  :  en  fevrier,  le  Matin 
est  abandonni^  i  i  ,000  francs  ;  en  mai  :  Lisiire  du  bois  de 
t^ille-d'Avray,  4,600  francs;  Km.'  du  poni  et  du  cbdteau 
de  Saint-/1nge,  C),o^o(rancs;  Esguisse,  1,225  francs;  en 
juin  :  Coup  de  vent,  5,100  francs. 

En  mars  1888:  Petit  llalien  assis,  c'tude,  350  francs; 
Diane  et  nympbe  au  bain,  surprises  par  /Action,  Rome 
1856,  20,000  francs;  Martyre  de  saint  Sehastien, 
15,000  francs;  en  mai  1888:  l^ue  de  Dunkerque, 
5,100  francs;  Cbdteau  de  Fontainebleau,  6,000  francs; 
la  Place  du  village,  9,550  francs;  la  Fenime  au  puits, 
4,050  francs  ;  les  Bords  de  la  yieiine,  7,300  francs  ;  Envi- 
rons de  Limoges,  2,050  francs. 

En  1889,  le  marche  destoiles  de  Corot  sembic  avoir  subi 
un  arrit  qui  se  traduii,  I'annec  suivante,  par  une  nouvelle 
hausse.  On  relive,  en  effet,  les  prix  suivants  pour  1890: 
luin  :  la  Femme  du  pecbeur,  13,000  francs;  la  Rocbelle, 
12,000  francs ;  le  Cabaret,  15,700  francs;  Dunkerque, 
6,000  francs  ;  /••  Pont  Sainl-Ange,  a  Rome,  21,000  francs; 
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Genes,  7,100  francs;  Sainlry,  12,000  francs;  Lac  de 
Genive,  10,000  francs;  Port  de  Bordeaux,  10,000  francs; 
le  Grand  Canal,  a  Venise,  10, 200  francs;  I'Entrie  du 
village,  16,500  francs  ;  Marine,  20,000  francs ;  le  Matin, 
60,000  francs  ;  le  Soir,  65,000  francs,  etc. 

Voici,  nLiintenant,  les  chiffres  signalis  dans  quelques 
ventes,  dix  ans  plus  tard.  Mars  1900 :  Ic  Faucbeur, 
6,100  francs; /a  Cbaumiere,  8,400  francs ;  Coucber  de 
soleil  sur  I'itang,  ■],<,.  oUmcs;  le  tillage,  15,000  francs; 
laRaffale,  22,iOoh3incs;  Mont-deMarsan,  1 1,800  francs. 
Avril  1900:  /.•  Cbemin  du  village,  a  New-York, 
250  dollars  ou  i,ooo  francs;  Bords  de  la  riviere, 
I  020  francs ;  les  Dunes,  450  francs  ;  /.-.•;  Collines  autour 
du  lac.  900  francs;  Pay  sage  d'ltalie,  5,250  francs;  la 
bailee  apr'es  I'orage,  1,020  francs;  mai  1900:  Scene 
antique,  1,150  francs;  /.)  Lisiere  du  bois,  4,050  francs; 
Pre  au  bord  de  I'etang,  16,900  francs ;  Ki«-  de  l^ille- 
d'Avray,  3,900  Irancs  ;  I'Etang,  24.100  francs.  Juin  1900  : 
la  Mare,  22,300  francs;  /.■  Vallon  de  la  foret, 
11,500  francs;  /.•  Matin,  52,600  francs;  le  Soir, 
34,000  francs;  le  Pecbeur,  44,500  francs;  llalienne, 
13,000  francs  (l);  I'Etang  de  Ville-d'/tvray,  12,100  francs; 
/■•  Clocbcr,  8,100  irancs  ;  Une  Muse,  14,000  Irancs ; 
la  Liseuse,  4,000  francs ;  la  Barriire,  8,300  Irancs  ; 
Sentier  le  long  du  bois,  4,100  francs;  la  Banlieue, 
i,72ofrancs.Decembrei90o:  le  Coupdevent,  12,000 francs; 
la  Charrette,    12,000   francs. 

A  la  fin  dc  cette  annie,  le  musee  du  Metropolitain 
de  New-York  a  hirite,  de  M.  Dun,  d'une  collection  dans 
laquelle  figure  un  Paysage  de  Corot  que  !e  testateur  avait 
paye  125,000  Irancs. 

Au  cours  de  Tannic  1900,  on  a  vendu,  A  Londres  :  Bord 
dc  riviere,  700  X,;  le  Matin,  350  M;  Vue  de  la  ville  de 
Nantes,  580  £ ;  (La  £  vaut  un  peu  plus  de  25  francs.) 

Fivrier  1901:  Derniers  rayons,  10,000  francs;  la  Tour, 
17,200  francs;  I'/trbre  coucbe,  dessin,  3,000  francs. 
Avril  1901  :  le  Chene,  4,000;  le  Cavalier,  17,000  francs. 
Mai  J901  :  la  Condole,  7,900  francs ;  la  Col  line, 
6,900  francs. 

La  collection  de  M.  G.  de  Hele,  k  Bruxellcs,  contenait 
diffirentes  cvuvres  de  Corot  qui  ont  iti  niises  en  vente  Ic 
10  mai  1901  et  ont  produit  :  Au  bord  de  I'etang, 
25,100  francs;  Pdlurage,  18,100  francs;  le  Pecbeur, 
12,100  francs;  le  Saule,  14,500  francs.  Le  mime  mois,  a 
Paris:  le  Matin,  2,200  francs;  /.'  Soir,  1,900  francs; 
Paysage  a  yUle-d'Avray,  4,200  francs.  Novembre  1901  : 
les  Bouleaux,  3,700  francs;  Ki/r  de  Naples,  1,200  francs; 
la  Cour  de  la  fernie,  25,000  francs  ;  Entree  d' Abbeville, 
17,500  francs.  Dicembre  1901  :  les  Bergers,  45,8cx)  fr. 
A  la  vente  de  I'atelier  Antoine  Vallon,  en  mai  1901,  on 
a  adjugi :  Un  paysage,  980  francs ;  Cbemin  a  Anvers, 
4,600  francs  ;  Figure  de  jeune  femmc,  7,  loo  francs. 


(i)  Ce  ubicau  avait  ili  adjugi  jo,ioo  francs  en  1*99. 
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Un  passage  cdebre  du  livre  de  Fromentin,  Ics  Maitres 
d' autrefois,  vise  directement  I'art  et  I'oeuvre  de  J.-  F.  Millet. 
II  offre  un  tel  assemblage  d'id^es  justes  et  d'appr&iations 
fausses  ;  il  repr^sente  si  bien,  en  presence  de  la  puissante 
masse  de  cette  oeuvre,  I'opinion  d'un  esprit  distingu^  et 
timord,  et,  enfin,  il  exprime  si  parfaitement  la  difficult^ 
qu'eprouve,  au  moment  oil  elle  se  raanifeste,  une  grande 
pensee  artistique  i  se  faire  comprendre  des  hommes  les 
plus  intelligents  et  de  la  meilleure  volenti,  qu'il  faut 
transcrire  ce  passage  avant  toute  autre  consideration.  II  nous 
servira,  par  ses  erreurs  meme,  a  nous  mieux  preparer  a 
notre  etude.  Nous  en  soulignons  les  termes  les  plus  sujets 
a  discussion. 

Fromentin  compare  I'art  hoUanJais  et  I'art  moderne, 
et  il  dit  : 

«  Un  peintre  fort  original  de  notre  temps,  une  ame  assez 
haute,  un  esprit  triste,  un  cceur  bon,  une  nature  vraiment 
rurale,  a  dit  sur  la  campagne  et  sur  les  campagnards,  sur 
les  duretfa,  les  mdancolies  et  la  noblesse  de  leurs  travaux, 
des  choses  que  jamais  un  Hollandais  ne  se  serait  avisi  de 
trouver.  II  les  a  dites  en  un  langage  un  pen  barbare  et 
dans  des  formules  oil  la  pensee  a  plus  de  vigueur  et  de 
iiettete  que  n'en  avait  I  amain.  On  lui  a  su  un  gri  infini  de 
ses  tendances  ;  on  y  a  vu,  dans  la  peinture  franc;aise,  comme 
la  sensibility  d'un  Burns  mains  habile  a  se  faire  comprendre. 
En  fin  de  compte  a-t-it,  ou  non,  fait  el  laisse  de  beaux 
tableaux  ?  Sa  forme,  sa  langue,  je  veux  dire  cette  enve- 
loppe  extirieure  sans  laquelle  les  oeuvres  de  I'esprit  ne  sont 
ni  ne  vivent,a-t-elle  les  qualit^s  qu'il  faudrait  pour  le  con- 
sacrer  un  beau  peintre  et  le  bien  assurer  qu'il  vivra 
longtemps  ?  Cast  un  penseur  profond  a  coti  de  Paul  Potter 
et  de  Cuyp  ;  c'est  un  reveurattachant  quand  on  le  compare 
a  Terborg  ou  a  Metzu ;  il  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  d'incontestablement 
noble,  lorsqu'on  songe  aux  triviality  de  Steen,  d'Ostade  ou 
de  Brouwer  ;  comme  homme,  il  a  de  quoi  les  faire  rougir 
tous ;  comme  peintre,  les  vaut-il  ?  » 

Je  crois  tout  d'abord  que  Fromentin,  dans  ce  jugement, 
est  un  peu  igare  par  cette  idie  qui  lui  est  sp&iale  et  cette 
expression  qui  lui  itait  ch^re,  du  beau  peintre.  Pour 
lui,  le  beau  peintre,  autant  qu'on  s'en  pent  rendre  compte, 
est  I'artiste  qui  unit  la  distinction  a  la  d&involture,  qui  n'a 
pas  le  mauvais  gout  de  se  passionner  en  public,  qui  se  garde 
de  I'exuberance  comme  de  I'apreti,  qui  peut  etre  un  grand 
seigneur  mais  doit  etre  avant  tout  un  homme  du  monde. 

Comme  Fromentin  itait  un  esprit  des  plus  clevis,  pour 
lui  Rubens,  Van  Dyck  et  Terborg  itaient  de  «  beaux 
peintres  »,  quoique  i  la  virite  ils  fussent  aussi  autre  chose 
de  plus  grand  que  cela.  II  aurait  mis  sur  le  meme  rang,  et 
non  sans  raison,  Velazquez,  s'il  I'avait  connu  ou  s'il  s'en 
etait  prioccupe  davantage.  Mais  Rembrandt,  visiblement, 
n'itait  pas  pour  lui  un  «  beau  peintre  »  et  Millet   ne  Test 


certainement  pas.  Certes,  c'est  une  notion  fort  brillante  et 
seduisante,  si  d'autre  part  elle  est  restreinte  et  permet  peu 
de  comprendre  les  grands  gi5nies  ;  mais  elle  a  surtout  I'in- 
conv^nient  de  gratifier  du  meme  titre  des  artistes  de  valeurs 
intellectuelles  et  morales  tr6s  inegales.  Si  Rubens  et  "Van 
Dyck  peuvent  etre,  sous  le  rapport  extirieur  tout  pur,  quali- 
fi&  de  «  beaux  peintres  »,on  peut  mettre  sur  la  meme  liste, 
longo  >ed  proximus  intervallo,  tel  ou  tel  artiste  de  notre 
epoque,  que  Ton  ne  pourrait  comparer  a  Millet  sans  leur 
faire  honte  et  sans  lui  faire  outrage. 

Partant  de  cette  conviction  que  Millet  n'itait  pas  un 
(I  beau  peintre  »,  Fromentin,  critique  eminent  et  meme 
parfois  profond  malgri  les  restrictions  et  les  manies  qui 
le  retiennent  dans  la  recherche  du  vrai,  devait  etre  amen6 
aparlerainsi  de  notre  maitre.  11  devait  trouver  son  langage 
un  peu  barbare,  alors  que  nous  verrons  au  contraire 
combien  ce  langage  est  choisi.  II  devait,  par  une  espice  de 
contradiction  dont  il  ne  s'apergoit  pas  a  deux  lignes  d'inter- 
valle,  considerer  que  ce  langage  barbare  manquait  de 
vigueur  et  de  netteti.  II  devait  enfin  se  demander  si  Millet 
avait  fait  ou  laisserait  de  beaux  tableaux  ?  Je  passe  sur 
I'opposition  qu'il  tente  entre  certains  naturistes  hollandais 
et  le  peintre  de  Barbizon.  II  y  aurait  beaucoup  a  dire  la- 
dessus,  car  il  y  a  des  pages  pleines  de  pensee  dans  certains 
Cuyp  et  certains  Terborg,  et  d'autre  part  Fromentin  fait 
trop  bon  marche  d'un  grand  philosophe  et  d'un  profond 
comique  tel  que  Steen,  le  Moliere  de  la  peinture.  Mais  cela 
sortirait  du  sujet.  Tout  au  plus  y  faisons  nous  allusion  pour 
bien  montrer  que  lorsque  la  critique  se  trompe,  elle  ne  le 
fait  pas  a  demi. 

Que  d'apres  cette  erreur  d'un  esprit  clairvoyant  et  d'un 
ceil  exerci.  Ton  juge  combien,  pour  I'ensemble  du  public, 
I'art  de  Millet,  malgri  sa  grande  simplicite  et  peut-etre  a 
cause  de  cette  simplicity  elle-meme,  dut  itre  lettre  fermie. 
II  n'y  a  pas  a  s'litonner  ni  a  s'indigner  de  ce  que  les  grands 
esprits  ne  soient  pas  compris  de  leur  ipoque.  Ils  ont 
toujours  pour  leurs  contemporains  quelque  chose  de 
choquant,  d'involontairement  agressif,  et  pour  dire  tout  en 
un  mot,  ils  sont  antipathiques.  La  raison  en  est  des  plus 
simples  :  ils  projettent  une  force  en  dehors  d'eux-mimes, 
tandis  que  ceux  qui  plaisent  absorbent  les  gouts  et  les 
prejuges  extirieurs.  II  faut  laisser  le  temps  faire  pour  les 
idees  le  meme  office  que  la  distance  pour  les  silhouettes. 
On  ne  comprend  pas  une  montagne  quand  on  a  le  nez 
dessus,  et  peu  d'esprits  ont  le  privilege  et  le  don  de  s'isoler 
assez  de  leur  propre  temps  pour  vivre  un  demi-si^cie  en 
avance.  11  y  eut  de  ces  esprits  par  rapport  A  Millet :  des 
artistes  comme  Rousseau,  des  critiques  comme  Castagnary 
comprirent  Millet  comme  nous  le  comprenons  maintenant 
a  peu  pres  nous-memes.  C'est  pour  cela  qu'une  tode  sur 
I'auteur  des  Glaneuses  et  de  l' Homme  a  la  houe  peut  Stre, 
encore  a  I'heure  prisente,  une  chose  nouvelle  et  d'actualiti. 

Maintenant  que  nous  avons  parle  de  Millet  comme 
si  nous  le  connaissions,  parlous  de  lui  comme  si  nous  ne  le 
connaissions  pas. 

IS 
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Lc  4  oclobrc  IM4.  nans  ic  vilhige  de  Gruchy,  dependant 
de  la  commune  de  Grcvillc,  aux  environs  de  Cherbourg,  un 
enfant  nait  d'une  lamille  dc  gens  de  la  terre.  Le  pays,  le 
milieu  et  I'epoque  sont  epalement  caracteristiqucs.  Le  pays, 
c'est  la  grassc  et  ample  terre  de  culture  avec  en  nieme 
temps  le  spectacle  de  la  mer  immense.  Ainsil'on  sc  trouve 
entre  un  spectacle  de  labcur  continu  et  profond  et  un 
spectacle  de  rOve  infini.  Pour  peu  qu'un  etre  intelligent 
prenne  part  a  ce  labcur,  il  se  produira  entre  les  deux  ele- 
ments une  harmonie  naturelle,  peniitrante  autant  que 
spontanee.  Or,  Millet,  presque  jusqu'a  I'age  de  vingt  ans 
b'occupa  aux  travaux  de  sa  famille.  II  conduisit  la  charrue, 
s'employa  aui  seniailles  et  aux  recoltes,  eut  affaire  aux 
animaux,  vt-cut,  en  un  mot,  pleinement,  I'humble  et  grave 
vie  du  pavsan.  La  Trance,  que  Ton  se  plait  a  considerer 
comme  gaie  et  lege-re,  est  par  plus  d'un  c6t6,  quand  on  la 
connait  bien,  s^rieuse  et  meditative.  Que  Ton  ne  considirc 
done  pas  cc  petit  pavsan  laborieux  dont  I'espril  se  nourrit 
d'inconscientcs  et  intenses  reveries,  comme  une  exception 
dans  la  race,  mais  icontraire  comme  une  gtoiralisation 
de  ses  qualites  les  plus  intimcs  et  les  plus  vraies. 

A  ces  conditions  de  naissance  viennent  s'ajouter  celles 
de  I'education.  Ici,  lc  milieu  est  sans  doute  relativement 
privilegie,  mais  il  n'est  pas,  toutde  meme,  aussi  rare  qu'on 
pourrait  le  penser.  II  y  a  un  chef  de  famille  qui  est  un 
homme  simple,  pratique  et  droit;  capable,  tout  en  faisant 
face  a  toutes  les  charges  de  la  vie,  dc  dc-vclopper  chez  ses 
enf^mts  la  plus  haute,  peut-etre,  de  toutes  les  facultes 
humaines,  celle  de  I'admitration.  II  y  a  une  grand'mere 
qui  parait  avoir  <JtC-  une  feninie  aussi  robuste  que  tendre  et 
aussi  tendre  qu'attentive.  La  famille  de  la  mire,  tout  en 
tenant  par  ses  racines  a  la  terre,  A  la  vraie  terre  des 
paysans,  a  foumi,  au  siicle  prticident,  des  pretres,  un 
savant.  C'est  un  cas  assez  frijquent,  et  meme  le  plus  repandu : 
le  clergfi  fran^is  se  recrute  principalcment  dans  les  families 
de  paj'sans,  de  cultivateurs.  Lorsque  le  petit  pavsan  devenu 
pritre  a  les  dC-fauts  de  sa  caste,  il  est  impossible  d'imaginer 
humain  plus  borne,  plus  tetu,  plus  etroit  d'idies.  Mais 
lorsque,  comme  cela  arrive  plus  d'une  fois,  il  est  naturel- 
lement  fin  et  bon,  il  a  des  graces  de  simplicite,  de  candeur 
et  de  bonne  volont(5  a  nulle  autre  pareillcs.  L'oncle  niater- 
nel  de  Millet  fut  un  de  ces  etres  obscurs  et  privilegies.  II 
eut,  sur  la  destinee  de  I'enfant  une  influence  profonde,  et 
il  fut,  mime  sans  I'avoir  voulu,  la  cause  determinante  de 
sa  carriere  artistique.  L'action  qu'il  exer^a  sur  la  lormation 
de  son  esprit  s'explique  de  la  fa^on  la  plus  naturelle  ;  il  lui 
apprit  la  lecture,  lui  enseigna  le  latin,  le  niit  A  meme  dc 
coinprendre  Virgile,  lutavec  lui  la  Bible,  la  laissa  entre  ses 
mains.  Quand  A  I'accident,  en  quelquc  sorte  niiicanique, 
qui  fit  de  cet  enfant  un  peintre,  il  tieni  simplement  dans 
ceci :  cettc  vieillc  Bible  etait  ornie  de  gravures. 

Tout  cela  se  pas&c,  bien  entendu,  sans  pretention,  sans 

premeditation.  Nous  sommes  bien  loin  du  temps  actuel  ou 

Ton  commence  A  se  fairc  une  attitude  des  les  plus  jeunes 

annies  el  oil   chaque  famille  bourgeoise,  bieiuut   cliaque 
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famille  paysannc,  engendrera  au  moins  un  artiste,  peintre, 
musicien,  icrivain  ou  acteur.  Les  bonnes  gens  que  nous 
venous  de  voir  vivent  pour  eux-mimes  et  s;ms  arriere- 
pensee.  Si  l'oncle  de  Millet  lui  apprend  le  latin  et  cultive 
son  esprit,  ce  n'est  point  pour  en  faire  autre  chose  qu'un 
cultivateur  ;  il  lui  montre  a  penser  comme  sa  mere  et  sa 
grand'mire  lui  ont  montre  a  marcher,  parce  que  cela  est 
utile  et  naturel,  voilA  tout.  Mais  ce  peu  de  chose  est 
capital.  De  meme,  rencontrez  sur  le  bord  de  la  mer  un 
enfant  ne  dans  une  famille  de  cultivateurs,  et  .lyant  un 
oncle  cure  qui  lui  apprenne  a  lire  dans  une  Bible  k  images  ; 
cet  enfant  ne  deviendra  pas  forcemeat  Jean-Francois  Millet. 
Seulement,  lorsque,  ritrospectivement  Ton  connait  les  ori- 
gincs  de  celui  qui  a  ite  Millet,  elles  jettent  sur  sa  personne 
et  son  oeuvre  toute  la  luniiere  desirable. 

Enfin,  I'ipoque  etait  igalement  choisie  pour  cette  for- 
mation :  la  fin  du  siicle  pricddent,  avec  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  et  le  siicle  commenijant,  avec  les  attaches  qu'il 
avait  conservies  A  certaincs  traditions,  tout  en  iprouvant 
un  besoin,  une  poussee  de  conquetes  intellectuelles,  avaient 
rendu  possible  I'iclosion  de  certaines  idd-es  genirales,  et 
fait  de  telle  sorte  qu'un  artiste  comme  Millet,  plus  tard,  en 
cherchant  a  les  exprimer,  ne  fut  pas  un  monstre  incompre- 
hensible. Je  me  contente  de  faire  allusion  A  ces  conside- 
rations, dont  le  diveloppement  toucherait  trop  a  la 
philosophic  pure,  mais  qui  n'ont  certaincment  pas  eu 
moins  d'action  que  I'air  respiri  et  que  I'education  familiale. 
J'ai  insiste  un  peu  longuement  sur  cette  question  des 
origines.  Mais  c'est  qu'elle  constitue  en  rialite,  avec  la 
chronologic  de  ses  ceuvres,  toute  la  biographic  de  Millet. 
Son  histoire  est  avant  tout  ccllc  d'une  pensee  qu'on  voit 
lentement,  tres  Icntement,  naitre,  se  developper  avec  grand 
effort,  arriver  A  sa  maturite  avec  une  grandc  patience,  se 
maintenir  et  s'affirmer  par  la  reflexion  assidue.  Ce  spectacle, 
qui  nous  conduit  en  plein  coeur  de  notre  sujet,  est  analogue 
A  celui  meme  que  priscntc  le  labeur  de  la  terre,  ce  labcur 
auquel  Millet  prit  part,  la  charrue  ou\Tant  et  assouplissant 
regulierement  le  sol,  et  les  moissons  poussant,  A  force  de 
temps  apres  le  long  et  continu  et  micanique  mystire  du 
travail  des  germcs.  La  vie  et  la  carriere  de  Millet  sont  une 
operation  A  la  fois  naturelle  et  bien  conduite.  C'est  vraiment 
un  fi!s  dc  paysan  qui  sera  plus  tard  le  peintre  des  paysans. 
Imaginez  la  belle  chose  que  ce  serait  si  chaque  artiste, 
chaque  historien,  se  developpait  ainsi  normalement  dans  son 
milieu,  plut6t  que  de  decouvrir  une  boussole  lorsqu'il  n'est 
dejA  presque  plus  temps  de  voyager  I 

Ce  n'est  pas  que  les  premieres  annees  de  notre  peintre 
aient  etc  exemptes  d'hc-sitations,  de  titonnements  inherents 
A  tous  les  preparatifs  des  plus  sOrs  et  des  plus  beaux 
voyages.  Ce  qui  determine  la  vocation  du  petit  paysan,  ce 
sont  les  estampes  bibliques  qu'il  s'exerce  spontanement  A 
copier.  Cc  qui  la  facilite,  c'est  que  la  famille  ne  s'oppose 
pas  A  cette  manifestation  de  ses  dons  naturcls.  Ce  qui  I'en- 
trave  un  peu,  c'est  que  Millet  est  un  peu  oblige,  fautc 
d'eiemenls,  de  se  mettre  en  route  presque  A  tatons. 
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A  Cherbourg,  oil  il  commence  a  copier  les  tableaux  du 
musie,  apr^s  ses  naives  imitations  des  gravures,  il  rencontre 
chez  un  ^l^ve  du  baron  Gros,  Langlois  de  Chevreville, 
plutdt  un  protecteur  et  un  ami  qu'un  professeur  veritable. 
Personne  ne  lui  enseigne  la  technique.  II  est  obligi,  comme 
jadis  le  bon  Chardin,  de  «  mettre  de  la  couleur  jusqu'a  ce 
que  ca  ressemble  au  modde  ». 

Mais,  lorsqu'on  v  refl^chit,  est-ce  bien,  surtout  dans  le 
cas  d'une  nature  refl^chie,  volontaire  et  subjective  comme 
celle  de  Millet,  est-ce  bien  une  entrave  ?  Non,  puisque 
pour  arriver  a  une  expression  complete,  harmonieuse  et 
forte,  il  est  normal,  il  est  necessaire  qu'il  conquiire,  piice  a 
piece  et  par  ses  seuls  efforts,  son  langage  en  meme  temps 
que  sa  pensee. 

La  seconde  etape  de  cette  laborieuse  formation  a  lieu  a 
Paris.  M.  Langlois  a  obtenu  pour  son  proteg(i,  grace  a  ses 
relations,  une  petite  subvention  de  la  municipality  de 
Cherbourg,  puis  du  departement  de  la  Manche.  La  mere  et 
la  grand'mere  ajoutent  a  ce  modeste  p^cule  leurs  pauvres 
Economies.  Le  jeune  homme,  encore  un  peu  paysan,  pas 
encore  completement  artiste,  arrive  a  Paris  avec  six 
cents  francs  en  poche,  vers  la  fin  de  1836. 

Notons,  comme  trait  des  plus  caracteristiques,  que  Paris 
est  loin  de  I'enthousiasmer.  II  a  trop,  et  pour  jamais,  dans 
les  oreilles  I'auguste  symphonie  de  la  mer,  et  dans  les 
yeux  la  vaste  harmonie  de  lignes,  I'ampleur  grandiose  de 
la  terre  et  du  ciel,  pour  que  nos  horizons  ne  lui  paraissent 
pas  petits  et  homes,  et  notre  tapage  bien  grele.  11  le  dt^clare 
lui-raeme  en  propres  termes:  Paris  lui  semble  «  lugubre  et 
fade  ».  Jamais  il  ne  I'epousera  completement  et  de  tres 
bonne  heure,  non  seulement  il  se  conservera  en  fr^quentes 
et  regulidres  communications  avec  le  pays  natal,  mais 
encore  il  fixera  son  domicile  dans  la  region  qui,  sans  etre 
trop  doignie  de  ce  Paris  qui  est  le  centre  necessaire  de 
toute  lutte  intellectuelle,  lui  aura  paru  la  plus  agreste,  la 
plus  franchement  rurale.  A  aucun  moment  de  sa  vie,  il  ne 
sera  done  ce  qu'on  a  appe!6  de  nos  jours  un  «  deracin^  », 
car  il  emporte  et  garde  avec  lui  toute  sa  terre,  dans  laquelle 
ses  plus  intimes  racines  ont  poussi  et  se  sont  etendues. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  la  technique  artistique,  il  suffit  de 
dire  qu'il  entre  a  I'atelier  de  Paul  Delaroche  et  qu'en 
meme  temps,  dans  ses  promenades  au  Louvre,  il  etait 
surtout  attir^  et  hant^  par  les  maitres  espagnols.  Cette 
opposition  est  singulierement  expressive  :  il  est  certain  que 
le  maigre  et  froid  peintre  d'histoire  ne  put  ni  dprouver  de 
sympathie  pour  son  sauvage  cl^ve,  ni  lui  en  inspirer, 
tandis  que  Ribera,  Zurbaran,  Velazquez  devaient  force- 
nient  etre  les  vrais  maitres  de  Millet,  non  ceux  que  les 
circonstances  vous  procurent,  mais  ceux  qu'on  choisit. 
Millet  a  done  ixi,  comme  beaucoup  de  grands  artistes 
vraiment  originaux,  un  type  tr^s  marque  d'autodidacte. 
Ses  classes  de  pensee,  il  les  a  faites  dans  la  campagne  ;  ses 
classes  de  mistier,  dans  les  salles  du  Louvre.  11  faut,  toute- 
fois,  bien  entendre  par  la  que  les  deux  educations  s'amal- 
gament,  et  que,  dans  la  plus  large  mesure,  la  contemplation 


de  la  nature  lui  a  appris  a  peindre  et  que  la  fr^quentation 
des  maitres  a  ouvert,  assoupli  et  itendu  le  champ  de  sa 
pensee. 

Son  esthetique  etait  devenue  triis  ^levee  et  tr^s  con- 
sciente,  a  ces  exercices  solitaires.  Ce  ne  devait  pas  etre  un  de 
ces  artistesqui  produisent  en  quelque  sor:e  sans  se  rendre 
compte  de  ce  qu'ils  font  et  qui  ont  non  moins  I'ignorance 
du  pass^  que  I'ignorance  d'eux-memes.  J'anticipe  sur  la 
chronologie,  et  je  donne  de  ceci  un  trait  incdit  qui  trouve 
bien  ici  sa  place. 

Notre  grand  peintre  Fantin-Latour  m'a  raconti  qu'il  eut 
la  bonne  fortune  de  faire,  dans  sa  jeunesse,  quelques  pro- 
menades au  Louvre  avec  Millet  lorsque  celui-ci  ^tait  deja 
avanci  en  age.  II  porte  ce  t^moignage  que  Millet  le  troubla 
et  ['(Jmut  profondement  par  la  simplicity  en  meme  temps 
que  par  la  hauteur  de  ses  pensees  sur  I'art  ancien.  Par 
exemple,  au  jeune  artiste  qui  avouait  ne  pas  aimer 
I'Archauge  Michel,  de  Raphael,  il  le  lui  faisait  comprendre 
en  peu  de  mots  et  avec  un  de  ces  gestes  et  un  de  ces 
regards  qui  en  disent  plus  long  que  beaucoup  de  discours : 
«  Mais  voyez  done  cette  deseente  foudroyante,  et  ce 
paysage  terrible  I  »  Millet  avait  alors,  on  pent  le  dire,  le 
«  geste  auguste  du  semeur.  »  Je  signale  egalement,  comme 
seeondaires  mais  trte  significatifs  details,  le  gout  que  Millet 
avait  pour  certains  peintres,  au  point  d'acquirir  et  de 
garder  sous  ses  yeux  de  leurs  oeuvres  tres  importantes  :  le 
plus~apre  et  le  plus  Eloquent  de  tous  les  Espagnols,  le 
Greco  (i),  et  ce  Hemessen,  qui,  dans  I'art  flamand  a 
pouss^  la  recherche  de  I'expression  dramatique  et  de  la 
vigueur  du  models  4  un  degri  tout  special  de  puissance.  II 
me  semble  que  pour  ceux  qui  savent  comprendre  a  demi- 
mot  les  questions  de  psychologie  artistique,  ces  indications 
ont  une  grande  importance  et  valent  mieux  que  de  longues 
analyses  ou  des  elements  biographiques,  depuis  longtenips 
publics,  et  que  Ton  peut  trouver  partout. 

Reprenons  cependant  cette  biographie  oii  nous  I'avons 
laisste.  En  i84i,  aprte  avoir  expose,  au  Salon  de  I'ann^e 
preeddente,  un  portrait  d'homme  qui  n'est  pas  remarqui,  le 
voila  force  de  retourner  d  Cherbourg,  et  Ton  devine  que  ce 
n'est  pas  parce  qu'il  avait  fait  fortune.  En  effet,  il  vit  et 
peint,  a  ce  moment,  comme  il  peut.  II  est  curieux  de  eon- 
stater  que,  sans  jamais  se  r^peter  identiquement,  la  vie  des 
grands  artistes  offre  toujours  quelques  traits  eommuns. 
Rapprochez  du  jeune  Watteau,  oMigi  de  fabriquer  des  Saint- 
Francois  a  la  douzaine,  le  jeune  Francois  Millet  aeeeptant 
le  peu  de  portraits  qu'on  lui  demande  et  ne  refusant  meme 
pas  de  barbouiller  des  enseignes.  Du  moinS,  dans  ces 
travaux,  lorsqu'on  en  juge  par  les  portraits  que  Ton  a 
conserves  de  cette  ^poque,  on  voit  qu'il  reeherchait  toujours 
I'ex&ution  robuste,  solide,  ne  croyant  jamais  trop  affirmer 
et  maconner.  Mais  ce  qui  est  fait  pour  attrister  encore  plus 

(1)  L'admirable  Greco  que  possedait  Millet,  est  aujourd'hu 
dans  la  collection  de  M.  Degas.  C'est  une  ceuvre  qui  a  eu  , 
comme  on  voit,  des  destinees  peu  communes. 
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pour  surprendre,  c'est  que  retoumam  hicnt6t  A  Parisj  Millet 
ebercbe  a.  plaire  '.  11  voiidrait  faire  de  I'agreable.  Cette  rude 
main,  qui  savait  niener  puissamnient  la  charrue,  s'eflbrce 
gauchement  de  manier  la  badine  des  petits-niaitres.  II  exe- 

utc  une  Offrande  ii  ran ;  il  expose  au  Salon  de  1844,  avec 
,  ue  Lffott  d'equitalion,  une  Laitiere  que  le  ct-libre  et 
ciairvoyant  Tliore  apprecie  comme  «  une  jolie  esquissc 
dans  le  gout  de  Boucher  »...  I  Certainement  ce  I'ut  le 
inonient  le  plus  pi-nible  de  toute  sa  vie. 

En  1846,  il  est  refusi  au  Salon  par  le  jury,  avec  un 
Saint  Jerome  tent6  par  toutes  sortes  de  provocantes  appa- 
ritions feminines.  Ce  ne  fut  ni  la  premiere,  ni  la  dernicre 
fois.  On  a  beaucoup  parl^  de  ces  di-nis  de  justice.  Oui, 
c'est  entendu.  Millet  a  et6  refusi  par  les  jurys.  Cela  n'a 
plus  aucune  importance  et  nous  n'avons  ici  ni  le  temps  ni 
la  place  de  nous  en  indigner.  Ce  Saint  Jerome  est  en  quel- 
que  sorte  un  svnibole  :  c'ftait  le  supreme  effort  de  notre 
artiste  pour  ^trc  «  agriable  ».  Sur  la  mfime  toile,  hC-roi- 
quenient  grattce  le  peintre  exicuta,  cette  fois,  une  peinture 
3pre  et  violente,  ferfi/x;  delacbe  de  I'arbre  (Salon  de 
1847).  11  avail,  lui  aussi,  vaincu  les  tentations,  et  il  ttait  A 
la  veille  de  devenir  maitre  de  lui-mcmc,  plcincmcnt  et  sans 
retour. 

Le  ^anneur,  du  Salon  de  1848,  est  alors  I'oeuvrc  du 
veritable  Millet,  du  peintre  po^te  et  philosophe  qui  va 
center  et  chanter  la  vie  de  I'homme  des  charhps,  et  peindre, 
ainsi  qu'il  I'a  dit  lui-meme,  sous  la  dictie  du  «  cri  de  la 
terre  ». 

La  conception  ctait  nouvelle  autant  que  forte.  On  pcut 
presque  dire,  etant  donni  la  rareti,  le  caractere  exceptionnel 
des  pr(;c<idents,  que  le  paysan,  ses  fatigues,  ses  labeurs,  sa 

ruste  et  informe  vie,  n'avait  jamais  ix&  jusque-la  considiri 
comme  pouvant  fournir  un  exdusit  Aliment  d'art,  et  que 
personne  n'avait  vu  que  de  la  grossiere  motte  de  terre  on 
pouvait  faire  une  statue  pleine  de  grandeur.  Le  c616bre 
passage  de  La  Bruvire  est  citiS  comme  une  exception  dans 
la  conscience  litt^raire  et  artistique  de  Fhumaniti  jus- 
qu'alors  :  »  L'on  voit  certains  animaux  farouches,  des  males 
et  des  femelles,  repandus  dans  la  campagne,  noirs,  livides, 
et  tout  brules  du  soleil,  attaches  A  la  terre  qu'ils  fouillent 
et  qu'ils  remuent  avec  une  opiniatret(i  invincible ;  ils  ont 
comme  une  voix  articulie,  et  quand  ils  se  levent  sur  leurs 
pieds,  ils  montrent  une  face  huniaine,  et  en  effet,  ils  sont 
des  hommes...  »  Et  encore  La  Biuyere,  malgr6  I'etrange  et 

nattendue  sonority  de  ce  cri  sorti  comme  par  hasard  de 
son  coeur,  aurait-il  6te  le  premier  incridule  et  recalcitrant 
A  I'idee  que  ces  lignes  pouvaient  6tre  le  germe  de  centaines 
de  livres,  et  de  centaines  de  tableaux.   Les   peintres,  eux, 

bien  que  leur  fonction  soit  de  tout  voir  et  de  tout  dccrire, 
ne  s'etaient  pas  plus  preoccupis  des  champs  que  comme  d'un 
cadre  et  des  paysans  que  comme  des  comparses.  Dans  les 
peiniures  de  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  au  Campo-Santo  de  Pise, 
les  travaux  de  culture,  et  encore  les  plus  aristocratiques  en 
quelque  sorte,  ceux  de  la  vigne,  sont  rendus,  quoique  avec 
une  parfaitc  exactitude,  dans  '.in  esprit  de  noblesse  paienne 


qui  est  prt-cisiiment  le  contraire  de  la  doctrine  qu'inaugurait 
Millet,  puisque  le  but  dans  un  cas  6tait  de  traduire  en  em- 
bellisant,  et  dans  I'autre  de  tirer  au  contraire  de  la  beautii  de 
I'absence  meme  de  tout  embellissement.  Le  nioyen  age  nous 
a  laissd-,  en  Trance,  dans  les  cnluminures  des  manuscrits  et 
dans  les  sculptures  des  cathedrales,  quelques  images  naives 
et  sinc^res  des  mouvements,  des  attitudes  du  paysan  au 
travail.  Mais  la  candelir  mime  et  I'absence  d'inlentions 
dans  ces  oeuvres  d'un  naturel  d'ailleurs  si  pricieux,  les 
diflerencient  encore  des  oeuvres  de  Millet  qui  ne  pcint 
jamais  sans  dessein  arrete.  Enfin,  avec  ce  chef-d'oeuvre, 
I' Avenue  de  Middelbarnis,  par  Hobbema,  a  la  National 
Gallery,  et  cct  autre  chef-d'tjeuvre  si  6mouvant,  si  en  dehors 
de  son  ipoque,  le  Repas  de  paysans,  de  Le  Nain,  au 
Louvre,  nous  aurons  enumere  les  seules  ceuvres  d'art 
vraiment,  puremcnt  lustiques,  a  I'exclusion  de  toute  idie 
d'arraiigement,  qui  aient  prteddi  celles  de  Millet  et  pre- 
sentent,  plutot  sans  le  vouloir,  le  caractire  d'absolue 
sinipliciti-  et  d'ample  generalisation,  que  notre  peintre 
introduisit  dans  les  siennes,  en  le  voulant. 

LA  est  toute  la  clef  de  cette  ceuvre  et  toute  I'explication 
de  sa  portie.  Millet  s'eii  est  trte  bien  rendu  compte  lui- 
mime.  11  I'a  explique  en  termes  saisissants,  et  I'un  d'eux 
resume  tout  son  effort  et  tout  son  ginie,  lorsqu'il  dit  qu'il 
a  essayi  de  rendre  «  le  cole  fondamental  des  choses  et 
des  etres  ». 

Ailleurs,  a  propos  de  I' Homme  a  la  bone  et  des  critiques 
qui  lui  furent  adressies,  il  affirmc  plus  prccis(;ment  encore 
son  puissant  parti  pris  : 

«  II  en  est  qui  disent  que  je  nie  les  charnies  de  la 
campagne...  Je  vois  tres  bien  les  aureoles  des  pissenlits, 
et  le  soleil  qui  itend  iJ-bas,  bien  loin,  par  delA  les 
pays,  sa  gloire  dans  les  nuages.  |e  n'en  vois  pas  moins, 
dans  la  plaine,  tout  fumants,  les  chevau.x  qui  labou- 
rent,  et,  dans  un  endroit  rocheux,  un  homme  tout 
erreni  (i)  dont  on  a  entendu  les  ban  !  depuis  le  matin, 
qui  tache  de  se  redresser  un  instant  pour  souffler.  Le  drame 
est  enveloppd-  de  splendeurs.  » 

En  d'autres  termes,  on  ne  pent  plus  precisement  dire  : 
«  On  me  reproche  de  ne  pas  voir  le  detail ;  je  le  vois, 
mais  je  pref^re  construire  la  syntbise  qui  est  un  effort  d'art 
plus  eicvi-  et  plus  robuste.  Vous  me  reproch^z  de  ne  pas 
etre  sensible  au  charme  ;  moi,  je  vous  ouvre  les  yeux  sur 
ce  que  vous  ne  scntez  pas,  et  qui  n'est  pas  nioins  vrai  :  le 
drame.  " 

Jc  prcnds  encore  une  autre  Icttrc  de  Millet.  Sans  doute 
elle  est  connue,  mais  on  ne  saurait  trop  la  citer,  trop  la 
graver  au  coeur  mime  de  toute  itude  sur  lui.  Elle  dit  toute 
son  Ame  et  dicouvre  tout  son  cerveau  ; 

«  Dans  la  Femme  qui  vieiit  piiiser  de  I'eau,  j'ai  l.iche  de 
faire  que  ce  ne  soit  ni  une  poricuse  d'eau,  ni  nii'me  uneser- 

(1)  Mot  di:  pays.in  qui  veul  dire:  ilri.inte,  i^rasil-  dc-  f.uiguc. 
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vante,  mais  la  femme  qui  vient  de  puiser  de  I'eau  pour  I'u- 
sage  de  sa  niaison,  I'eau  pour  faire  la  soupe  a  son  mari  et  a 
ses  enfants  ;  qu'elle  ait  bien  I'air  de  n'en  porter  ni  plus  ni 
moins  plein  que  le  poids  des  seaux  plains  ;  qu'au  travers 
de  I'espice  de  grimace  qui  est  comme  forcee  a  cause  du 
poids  qui  lui  tire  sur  les  bras,  et  du  clignement  d'yeux  que 
lui  fait  faire  la  lumite,  on  devine  sur  son  visage  un  air  de 
rustique  bonte.  J'ai  6vit6  toujours,  avec  une  espfece  d'hor- 
reur,  tout  ce  qui  pourrait  regarder  vers  le  sentimental ;  j'ai 
voulu,  an  contraire,  qu'elle  accomplisse  avec  simplicite  et 
bonhomie,  sans  le  consid^rer  comme  une  corvee,  un  acte 
qui  est,  avec  les  autres  travaux  du  menage,  un  travail  de 
tous  les  jours  et  I'habitude  de  sa  vie.  Je  voudrais  aussi  que 
Ton  imaginat  la  fraicheur  du  puits  et  que  son  air  d'ancien- 
net<5  fit  bien  voir  que  beaucoup  avant  elle  y  sont  venus 
puiser  de  I'eau.  » 

Je  me  suis  laissi  entrainer  a  recopier  aussi  cette  dernifere 
phrase,  si  charmante,  bien  qu'elle  interrompit  notre 
analyse,  parce  que  ce  trait  est  vraiment  d'un  peintre. 
II  semble  qu'il  montre,  comme  si  nous  I'avions  devant  les 
yeux,  le  vert  de  Millet,  le  savant  melange  des  pates  et  des 
huiles  qui  expriment  I'aspect  riche  et  glissant,  la  v^tuste  si 
coloree  des  accessoires  de  la  via  rustique  qui  ont  servi  A 
des  generations... 

Au  surplus,  il  n'est  pas  necessaire  d'en  dire  plus  long  sur 
ce  coti  essentiel  de  I'ceuvre  de  Millet ;  tout  nous  avait  pre- 
pare a  le  comprendre  depuis  que  nous  avangons  dans  notre 
examen,  son  enfance  studieuse  et  pensive :  sa  jeunesse 
laborieuse  et  repliee,  sa  raaturite  isol^e  et  nourrie  de  labeur 
et  de  meditation.  C'est  dans  la  solitude  que  naissent  le 
mieux  les  idees  generales.  Un  seul  mot  teste  a  ajouter  a  ce 
portrait  moral  que  nous  avons  essaye  d'esquisser.  II  n'est 
pas  rare,  et  surtout  en  notre  temps,  qu'un  artiste  se  fosse 
de  toutes  pieces  un  systeme  auquel  il  rapporte  et  subor- 
donne,  et  avec  lequel  il  contr61e,  tout  ce  qu'il  produit. 
Mais  aussi  le  plus  souvent,  ce  systfeme  emprisonne  I'artiste 
ou  ecrase  I'cEuvre.  Millet  nous  ofFre  ce  magnifique  spec- 
tacle, qui  fait  toute  sa  grandeur,  d'un  homme,  d'un 
systeme  et  d'une  oeuvre  qui  sont  au  meme  niveau. 

Cette  solitude,  dangereuse  pour  d'autres,  mais  feconde 
pour  Miller,  il  I'avait  recherchee  et  s'y  etait  tenu  jusqu'a  la 
fin  de  sa  vie.  Des  1849,  il  s'etait  etabli  a  Barbizon  qu'iI 
ne  quitta  pour  ainsi  dire  plus,  sauf  pour  aller  de  temps  en 
temps  i.  Cherbourg,  et  sans  que  nous  ayons  a  nous  occuper 
auWeraent  de  ses  sejours  d'affaires  a  Paris.  Sa  vie  devi^t 
alors  d'une  nionotonie  sublime.  Toute  son  histoire,  exempte 
d'anecdotes  piquantes,  d'aventures  ou  de  drames,  tient  en 
entier  dans  la  chronologie  de  ses  oeuvres.  Elle  ne  differe 
pas,  vraiment,  de  celle  de  ses  humbles  modeles,  a  part  le 
but  et  le  resultat.  Comme  ses  voisins  les  paysans,  il  pioche 
et  laboure  ou  seme  tous  les  jours;  comme  eux,  il  eieve 
patriarcalement  une  nombreuse  famille ;  comme  eux,  il 
recolte  son  pain  a  la  sueur  de  son  front.  Fermier  de  la 
pensee,  il  paye  largement  a  son  seigneur  etmaitre  le  public, 
un  magnifique  lover,  puisque  cette  redevance  consiste  en 


oeuvres  qui  enrichissent  le  coeur  de  I'humanite ;  tandis  que 
fe  salaire  qu'il  peut  preiever  materiellement  pour  lui-meme 
suffit  siniplement  a  le  laisser  vivre,  ainsi  que  les  siens,  avec 
autant  d'honneur  que  de  mediocrite.  EUes  sont  restees 
fameuses,  les  grandes  «  platees  de  pommes  de  terre  >;  qui 
faisaient  plus  d'une  fois  I'essentiel  des  repas  de  la  famille 
et  qui  n'etaient  pas  bannies  de  la  table,  meme  les  jours 
d'apparat. 

Plus  d'une  fois  Millet  connut  la  gene.  C'est  une  histoire 
vieille  comme  I'art  et  bien  qu'il  puisse  paraitre  naif  de  s'en 
indigner  encore,  il  ,est  toujours  permis  de  s'en  attrister.  II 
y  a  un  tel  contraste  entre  cette  lutte  et  les  formidables 
encheres  dont  nous  allons  rappeler  deux  des  plus  ceiebres 
exemples,  que  si  les  gens  pratiques  et  de  sang-froid  peuvent 
trouver  cet  etat  de  choses  normal,  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  nier 
qu'il  ne  soit  monstrueux.  En  185 1,  poursuivant  desormais 
la  serie  de  ses  grands  poemes  agrestes,  de  ses  «  Georgiques 
peinteru,  comme  ecrivit  alors  si  heureusement  Theophile 
Gautier,  Millet  avait  expose  le  Setneur  ;  en  1853,  ''  avait 
expose  ou  acheve  la  Tondeuse  de  moutons,  le  Berger,  les 
Moissonneuses.  L'espace  me  manque  pour  analyser  ces 
belles  oeuvres  dont  j'ai  cherche  a  degager  tout  a  I'heure  le 
caractere  commun.  L'annee  1855  vit  cette  oeuvre  capitale, 
h  Paysan  greffant  un  arhre.  Si  le  petit  bonhomme  sur  le 
bord  de  la  route,  si  bien  surpris  et  raconte  par  Hobbem.i 
dans  son  tableau  de  Middelhariiis,  nous  fait  penser  a  tant 
de  choses  vraies  et  humaines,  quelles  profondes  meditations 
d'humanite  n'evoque  pas  ce  paysan,  passant  au  premier 
plan,  et  ayant  I'air  d'accomplir,  ainsi  que  le  disait  Gautier, 
en  presence  de  sa  femme  et  de  son  enfant  «  quelque  rite 
d'une  ceremonie  mystique  et  d'etre  le  grand  pretre  d'une 
diviniie  champetre  ».  De  telles  oeuvres  nous  font  4  la  fois 
sentir  la  permanente  beaute  dela  vie  reelle  et  grave,  et  nous 
reporter  jusqu'au  fond  des  plus  antiques  successions  des 
ages.  C'est  pourquoi  Theophile  Gautier  etait  bien  inspire 
en  rapprochant  ce  paysan  de  Barbizon  des  heros  grecs  et 
des  anonymes  heros  de  la  terre  que  Virgile  chanta. 

Eh  bien,  cette  oeuvre  etait  admiree  de  quelques  esprits 
devanciers,  elle  causait  une  sensation  intense  chez  les 
vraiment  grands  artistes  d'alors,  —  et  Millet  n'en  trouvait 
meme  pas  la  plus  >modiqUe  somme.  Plus  tard,  ce  beau  trait 
deviendra  classique  comme  les  plus  nobles  faits  que  Ton 
cite  a  la  jeunesse  pour  la  former  aux  sentiments  eieves  : 
ce  fut  un  artiste  qui  acheta  I'oeuvre,  et  de  quelle  delicate 
fa^on !  Ce  fut  Theodore  Rousseau  qui  envoya  un  emissaire 
a  Millet,  porteur  de  quatre  mille  francs  offerts  pour  le 
Greffeur  par  un  Americain  imaginaire,  et  Millet  fut  ainsi 
sauve  dans  un  moment  de  detresse.  Ce  tableau,  uo— 
I'auteur  n'aurait  pas  trouve  quatre  pauvres  billets  de 
mille  francs,  ni  meme  deux  s'il  ne  s'etait  rencontre  un  grand 
coeur  camarade,  fut  revendu  a  la  vente  Hartmann,  en  1881, 
pour  133,000  francs. 

L'amitie  entre  Rousseau  et  Millet  a  quelque  chose  de 
simple  et  d'heroique.  Elle  est  d'autant  plus  frappante 
qu'entre  les  deux  hommes  il  y  avait  de-  grandes  ditferences 
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«  qu'ilsnc  s<  li\Tcrert  jamais  complitement  I'un  A  I'-iutre, 
aprts  s'fi'.re  lies  ;.vc:  bcaucoup  dc  lenteur.  D'une  p;)rt 
i'ip-jljtude,  de  I'autre  la  pensie  rcflichie  ;  la  recherche 
,.  ,'-'.i:clle  et  arri\'ant  4  ttre  pres<que  maladive,  chez 
1  JU  ;   la  force  sflre  d'clle-m^Tne  apr^s  quelle  s'est 

>  .    •../iiii-e,   chci  Millet;   ici  un   dcs  plus  beaux  esprits 

■ -:*■  :'.,ue$;  li  un  dcs  plus  beaux  espriis  synthitiques. 
'.'  .  -  til  pas  une  superbe  harmonic  virile,  et  n'arrive-t-cUe 
Jans  la  vie  de  Millet,  bien  preferable  ides 
.-jntes  ou  i  des  aveniures  ronianesques  ? 
je  J  .■  -.  I  icn  A  regret,  sur  des  cuuvres  telles  que  cellcs 
de  I'anncc  1857,  qui  foumiraient,  i  dies  scules,  le  sujet  de 
lonpucs  et  utiles  remarques.  Je  signale  seulcment  a  ceux 
qui  voudront  approfondir  cette  itude,  les  deux  points  prin- 
cipaux  suivants.  Dans  la  Glaneuses,  il  y  a  a  fairc  toute 
unc  etude  du  rythmc  des  lignes  dans  I'a-uvre  de  Millet. 
Tout  est  voulu  dans  ce  tableau,  et  tout  y  est  naturel;  c'cst 
un  poi-me  intense,  mais  dont  rarmature  cachie  est  de  la 
plus  ligoureusc  'iometric,  de  la  plus  cxacte  mccaniquc. 
S'il  nVuit  pas  ^|^vamnient  construit,  il  serait  moins 
poctique ;  s'il  ctait  moins  pottique,  il  ne  serait  pas  si  rigou- 
rcuscment  vrai  et  si  parfaitement  vivant.  Dans  le  Pare  aux 
moutoiis  et  dans  /c  Bergfr  ramenant  son  Iroupeaii  la 
ttuit,  jc  rcmarque  que  le  peintre  a  abordi  un  des  plus  diffi- 
ciles  problinics  de   la   peinturc,  difficile  A  ce  point  que 

ecole  imprcssionniste,  malgri  tons  ses  mirites,  d'autres 
pans,  I'a  complitement  esquiv(i.  Et  pourtant  les  impres- 
sions que  nous  eprouvons  per  arnica  silenlia  Itiiice,  ne 
sont-ellcs  pas  parmi  les  plus  ^mouvantes  et  les  plus  trou- 
blantes  de  toutes  ?  Mais  ce  que  nos  sens  resolvent  de 
trouble,  ce  que  notre  esprit  ressent  de  frissons  lorsque 
c'cst  un  poi-te  qui  dd-crit  la  nuit,  il  semble  que  la  peinture 
i-chouc  A  le  rendrc  et  A  le  provoquer.  Par  la  force  de  sa 
volenti:  et  I'intensite  de  sa  meditation,  Millet  est  arrivi  A 
crccr  de  la  beaute  gencrale  et  durable,  avec  un  element  qui 

ut  toujours,  dans  son  art,  presque  une  cui  iosite  et  tout  a 
fait  une  exception... 

L'Angilus  (1859)  est  I'autre  grand  exemple  de  la  desti^ 
nee  immorale  des  oeuvres  d'art.  Le  mot  est  peuteire  un 
peu  vlf,  mais  jc  le  laisse.  Songez  qu'A  son  apparition,  ce 
tableau,  le  plus  celebre  de  tous,  et  que  certains  declarent, 
pour  dcs  raison^  que  je  ne  discuterai  pas  ici,  n'dtre  pas  le 
meilleur,  songtw  que  ce  tableau  ne  fut  m^me  pas  vendu, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  ou  du  moins  que,  dans  ta  carriere  voya- 
gcuse,  il  fut  presque  aussi  souvcnt  ^change  que  vendu.  Un 
acheteiir  aniiricain  dcvait  le  prendre  pour  le  prix  convenu 
de  l.^co  francs,  mais  il  Ic  u  laissa  pour  conipte  ».  Millet 
le  cede  pour  1 ,000  francs.  II  pas,se  de  mains  en  mains. 
En  1864,  il  est  ecbangi  avec  relour!  Puis  il  commence  A 
jugmenter  dc  prix  :  1,800  francs,  puis  I2,oco,  puis 
jK.oat,  puis  160,000,  puis  553,000,  puis  800,000.  Tirez, 
vous-raemes,  dc  ces  chiffrcs  les  conclusions  que  vous 
voudrcz;  il  n'y  a  que  Tcnibarras  du  choix;  pour  nioi, 
j'ai  trop  dc  clioscs  A  dire  encore  el  en  trop  peu  de  mots. 
Pour  en  hnir  avec  les  dates  dcs  priiicipales  oeuvres,  je 


me  contenterai  de  rappeler  qu'A  I'epoque  de  I' An  gel  us, 
cpoquc  de  la  plus  haute  maturity,  appariiennent  encore 
la  Becquee,  la  Toiideuse  de  niouloiis,  et  cette  peinture 
des  Tueiirs  de  cocbons,  oeuvre  si  dramatique  dans  sa  vera- 
city, et  la  seule  dans  toute  I'oeuvre  oil  I'artiste  ait  mis  un 
accent  dc  satire  et  d'amertume  humaine,  car  il  a,  visible- 
nient,  donni  avec  intention  aux  bourreaux  des  physiono- 
mies  analogues  A  celle  de  leur  victime.  Enfin,  I'Hommc 
a  la  tone,  cite  plus  haut,  est  de  I'annee  1863.  En  1865, 
Millet  eut,  par  occasion  plutot  que  par  gout,  un  singulier 
revenez-y  de  ses  sujets  de  jcunesse.  On  lui  avait  command^ 
une  decoration  de  salle  A  manger.  II  executa  trois  panneaux 
et  un  plafond  reprisentant  les  saisons  par  des  scenes  niytho- 
logiques  :  Dapbnis  el  Cbl^e,  Ceres,  I' Amour  mouille  et 
une  Baccbaiiale,  cette  derniere  peinture  formant  plafond 
et  possedec  aujourd'hui  par  le  roi  des  Beiges.  Peut  <itre 
cgalement  cii^e  comme  faisant  partie  des  sujets  un  peu 
exceptionncls  dans  I'ctuvre,  VAgar,  qui  fait  partie  de  la 
superbe  collection  de  maitres  de  1830,  rassemblee  par  le 
peintre  de  marines  hollandais,  M.  Mesdag.  Autant  cette 
Agar  est  de  couleur  puissante  et  rembrunie,  autant  les 
autres  panneaux  s'efforcent  d'etre  clairs  et  de  couleur 
agr^able.  Mais  il  est  des  dominateurs  A  qui  le  don  de 
plaire  est  refuse ;  ils  ont  une  dtstinee  plus  haute. 

Pourtant,  si  les  reproches  qu'on  a  adressis  a  Millet,  A 
propos  d'une  certaine  lourdeur  de  sa  couleur,  sont  justifies 
pour  cette  decoration  de  salle  A  manger,  et  si  cette  lourdeur 
apparait  d'autant  plus  que  les  tons  fleuris  y  sont  prodigues, 
nous  refusons  de  souscrire  A  ces  critiques  pour  tout  ce  qui 
concerne  les  autres  oeuvres,  oil  la  couleur  est  parfaitement 
adequate  au  dessin  et  A  I'execution.  Si  elle  a  des  tendresses 
parfois,  elles  sont  toujours  males  et  robustcs ;  Millet  ne  s'y 
est  pas  preoccupe  des  analyses  atmospheriques  qui  paraissent 
avoir  ete  la  conquete  de  notre  temps,  mais  ses  puissantes 
facuhes  de  synthese  s'affirment  autant  dans  ses  larges  colo- 
rations que  dans  son  dessin  sculptural. 

II  faut,  A  ce  propos,  ne  fut-ce  que  d'un  mot,  rappeler 
que  les  pastels  et  les  dessins  noirs  ou  rehausses  forment  une 
partie  considerable  dc  I'oeuvre  de  Millet.  Toute  une  etude 
ne  serait  pas  trop  longue  pour  traiter  ce  sujet  des  dessins 
seulcment,  et  je  serais  heureux,  si  jamais  I'occasion  m'etait 
offerte,  de  le  fairc.  On  y  pourrait,  plus  A  fond  encore, 
analyser  toute  la  philosophic  si  humaine  et  si  noblement 
attentive  de  Millet.  On  y  verrait  que  pas  un  des  menus 
faits  de  la  vie  intime  des  etres  instinctifs  ne  lui  a  ecliappe 
dans  sa  signification  et  dans  sa  beaute ;  que  lestravaux  des 
champs,  des  forOts,  des  fermes,  ont  ete  observes  par  lui 
dans  la  verite  du  geste  et  dans  la  portee  generale,  histo- 
rique  en  quelque  sorte  des  grands  et  durables  rites  de  la 
terre;  et,  pour  reprendre  la  belle  idee  du  poete,  rappeiee 
tout  A  I'heure,  on  pourrait  y  attacher  le  meme  prix  que 
nous  ferions  A  des  annotations  des  Georgiques  ecrites  par 
Virgile  lui-m6me. 

Que,  du  moins,  il  nous  soit  perniis  de  rappeler.  pour 
n'elre  pas    irtp  inccmplet,  paimi  les  pastels,  la  I'eillee, 
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la  Baratteiise,  et  cette  terrible  page  de  I'Hiver  oii  tout 
le  po^me  se  compose  d'un  champ  laboure,  sous  un  ciel 
sombre,  avec,  au  premier  plan,  une  herse  abandonni^e. 

Vraiment,  rien  n'est  plus  grand  et  plus  dramatique  qu'un 
tel  morceau,  et  c'est  comme  la  plupart  des  tris  grandes 
choses  en  art  :  tout  le  monde  I'a  vu,  un  seul  I'a  exprimi^. 

Pour  les  dessins,  je  noterai  rimportance  que  Millet  y 
attachait  lui-meme,  puisqu'il  avait  donnii  i.  une  scrie  de 
vingt  les  plus  c^ldbres  ce  titre  qui  paraitra  un  peu  solennel, 
un  peu  syst^matique,  mais  que  Millet,  a  cette  ^poque  de 
sa  vie,  avait  le  droit  de  prendre  :  I'Epopec  des  champs. 

Oui,  ce  fut,  en  virit^,  un  poete  ^pique!  et  un  des  rares 
de  notre  epoque.  On  demeure  confondu,  quand  on  relit 
les  critiques  du  temps  —  il  est  vrai  qu'on  n'a  pas  besoin 
de  les  relire  —  oil  Ton  park  de  la  hestialUe  des  figures  de 
Millet,  de  son  grossier  naturalisme,  que  sais-je?  Nous 
avons  d'ailleurs,  pour  nous  consoler,  quelques  esprits  plus 
p^nitrants  et  plus  enthousiastes,  et  Ton  donnerait  de 
nombreuses  pages  pour  avoir  ecrit  cette  belle  phrase  de 
Castagnary  :  «  Vous  rappelez-vous  son  Faucheur?  II  eut 
fauch^  toute  la  terre !  » 

A  partir  de  1870,  Millet  cessa  d'exposer;  il  se  rendit, 
pendant  I'annee  terrible,  a  Cherbourg,  ou  il  peignit  de 
belles  et  tragiques  marines.  II  revint  a  Barbizon,  en  1871, 
et  a  partir  de  1872  jusqu'au  20  Janvier  1875,  date  de  sa 
mort,  ses  forces  et  sa  production  diclin^rent; 

Ainsi  disparaissait,  suivant  la  complete  silhouette  qu'en 
tra^ait  en  quelques  mots  le  meme  critique  que  je  viens  de 
nommer,  «  cet  homme  nourri  de  la  Bible,  ii.vkrt  comme 
un  patriarche,  bon  comme  un  juste,  ardent  comme  un 
apotre,  naif  comme  un  enfant  ». 

Un  mot  encore.  L'Etat,  coraprenant  seulement  k  la  veille 
de  sa  mort  (chez  nous,  comme  ailleurs,  I'fitat  est  souvent 
lent  a  comprendre)  la  grandeur  de  ce  genie,  s'^tait  avise 
de  lui  commander  la  decoration  de  la  chapelle  de  Sainte- 
Genevi(ive,  au  Pantheon.  Millet  en  fut  profondement 
heureux  -,  la  mort  ne  voulut  pas  que  le  grand  peintre  des 
bergers  retira^at  la  touchante  ipopee  de  la  plus  sublime  des 
bergeres.  Ce  fut  Puvisde  Chavannes  qui  fut  alors  d&igne. 
C'est  peut-etre  un  fait  unique  dans  I'histoire  de  I'art  que  Ton 
rencontre  une  pareille  consolation  a  de  pareils  regrets. 
Arsene  Alexandre. 
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ES  EAUX-FORTES  DE  JEAN-FRAN- 
COIS MILLET,  PAR  FREDERICK 
KEPPEL 

Les  eaux-fortes  originales  de  Jean-Francois  Millet  qui 
sont  achev^es,  sont  au  nombre  de  treize  seulement.  On  a 
aussi  de  lui  huit  gravures  qui  ne  peuvent  etre  con- 
sid^rt^es  comme  des  oeuvres,  mais  plut6t  comme  des  grif- 
fonnages,  des  brouillons  artistiques  sur  cuivre,  au  moyen 
de  I'aiguille  et  de  la  pointe  seche,  dans  le  genre  de  ceux 
que  Kembraudt  prit  fantaisie  d'executer. 


Millet  s'exerga  aussi  comme  lithographe  et  comme 
graveur  sur  bois.  Les  trois  lithographies  laissees  par  lui 
sont  des  compositions  achev^es,  et  I'une  d'elles,  le  Semetir, 
—  un  paysan  jetant  le  grain  dans  les  sillons  —  est  une 
de  ses  plus  belles  gravures. 

Dans  la  gravure  sur  bois.  Millet  se  borna  i  des  essais. 
Les  bois  qu'on  lui  a  attribuis  out  4te,  en  ri^aliti,  graves, 
d'apres  son  dessin  et  sous  sa  direction,  par  ses  deux  freres 
Pierre  et  Jean-Baptiste  Millet.  II  eut  I'intelligence  de  com- 
prendre que  la  gravure  sur  bois,  de  son  temps,  n'^tait  rien 
de  plus  qu'une  mauvaise  imitation  de  la  gravure  sur  cuivre 
ou  sur  acier,  et  il  la  ramena  4  la  large  et  grande  simpli- 
city d'Albert  Diirer,  trois  siecles  auparavant. 

Pour  multiplier  les  reproductions  de  ses  dessins  ori- 
ginaux,  Millet  employa,  comme  Corot  et  Daubigny,  le 
procidd  de  I'hiliographie.  L'artiste  dessinait  sur  une  plaque 
de  verre  rendue  opaque  au  moyen  d'une  couche  de  vernis 
noir  recouverte  de  crayon  blanc  en  poudre.  Des  ^preuves 
du  dessiu  ^taient  obtenues  par  le  procide  qu'emploie  le 
photographe  traitant  un  negatif,  et  le  resultat  etait  celui 
de  la  photographic. 

Si  le  Studio  n'^tait  pas  une  revue  illustrce,  il  convien- 
drait  de  faire  ici  la  description  detaillte  de  chacune  des 
eaux-fortes  de  Millet.  En  pareille  matii:re,  une  reduction 
d'une  gravure  vaut  mieux  que  toutes  les  peintures  verbales, 
fussent-elles  de  Ruskin.  Les  reproductions  qui  figurent  ici  — 
fussent-elles  les  plus  belles  qu'on  ait  jamais  faites,  —  sont 
bien  inli^rieures,  cela  va  sans  dire,  aux  originaux.  La 
necessite  d'en  ri5duire  quelques-unes  est  un  serieux  d^sa- 
vantage,  mais  si  ces  reproductions  valaient  les  originaux, 
chaque  numero  du  Studio  devrait  se  payer  2,500  francs. 
En  tenant  compte  des  inevitables  manques  dans  les 
reproductions  qui  figurent  ici,  nous  prions  le  lecteur  de  les 
examiner;  si  elles  ne  plaidentpaspourelles-memes,  si  elles 
ne  paraissenl  pas  absolument  originales  de  dessin  et  d'ex^- 
cution,  tout  ce  que  pourrait  dire  I'^crivain  pour  les  dicrire 
verbalemeijt,  serait  une  tentative  inutile. 
'  Un  grand  nombre  d'eaux-fortes  de  notre  temps  sont 
negligi^es  —  et  a  juste  titre  —  parce  qu'elles  ne  sont  rien  de 
plus  que  des  imitations  diguis(^es  de  I'ceuvre  de  quelque 
grand  artiste.  Un  critique  d'esprit  disait  recemment  des 
eaux-fortes  d'une  exposition,  que  c'^tait  des  «  sifflets  d'un 
sou  »  et,  en  effet,  ces  eaux-fortes  n'avaient  guere  plus  de 
valeur  que  des  sifflets  d'un  sou,  car  il  leur  manquait 
I'originalite. 

On  disait  un  jour,  devant  le  vieux  D'  Samuel  Johnson, 
que  les  toits  d'un  certain  po^te  contemporain  ressemblaient 
a  ceux  de  Dryden  et  qu'ils  titaient  tout  aussi  jolis  :  «  Ce 
poete,  repliqua  leDr  Johson,  peut  faire autant  de  bruit  que 
Dryden,  mais  il  ne  peut  pas  lancer  son  boulet.  » 

Ici,  la  detonation  du  canon  de  Millet  et  le  boulet  qu'il 
lancait,  tout  ^tait  de  lui.  On  peut  ne  pas  admirer  ses 
eaux-fortes,  mais  au  moins  sont-elles  I'expression  franche 
de  sa  propre  conception  et  de  sa  vision  des  choses. 

Rembrandt  grava  rarement,   ou  meme  jamais,   la  com- 
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,>os>tioo  qu'il  avail  peinie,  et  nc  peignit  pas  cclle  qu'il 
jvjii  ^..vtc  ;  Millet  o^K  tojt  autremcni.  Quand  uiie 
■.j:i!  oiition  artistique  luiptaJMi!,  il  I'utilisait  dc  JillOrentes 
j;  .  s.  ci  i'on  »ait  par  son  fils  et  p.ir  si  fUle  que  plusicuis 
I- ..  .:c-i  Jc  leur  pcre  furciit  d'abord  gravfe<,  puis  ensuite 
.■cni(^i-s  1  I'aquarelle,  au  paste!  ou  4  I'huile.  Pour  ces 
.,  :.:.r>  Millet  avait  I'habitudc  de  garder  ses  tableaux 
;  l-:j  I  .1  des  annies,  il  travailiail  i  plusiturs,  tour  a  tour, 
suivaiii  la  disposition  dans  laquellc  il  sc  trouvait. 

L'einincnt  ecrivain  ain^ricain,  M.  Schuler  van  Rensselaer, 
en  traiiaut  cc  sujei,  a  dit  : 

<<  Millet  ne  clierchait  pas  d  (aire  d'une  eau-forte  la  repro- 
duction de  sa  peinture  :  il  priJt'irait  donner  une  nouvelle 
expression,  avecun  procidiiartistique  dirtireni,  4 une  con- 
ception diji  exprimee  en  peinuirc.  Chaque  eau-forte  a 
done  sen  m^ritc  particulier  d'eau-forte,  aussi  francliement, 
aussi  siniplenient  que  s'il  n'existait  aucune  peinture  du 
mime  sujet.  La  veritable  nature  artistique  dc  Millet  se 
montre  dans  cc  ■  ii<;on  de  proctider,  conime  aussi  la 
lorce  et  runivcrsaiillde  sa  nature  se  prouvent  par  I'excel- 
lence  de  scs  eaux-fortes  comparies  i  rexcellence  des  pein- 
turcs  qui  s'v  rapportent.  L'anisie  qui  se  serait  consacrd  a 
I'eau-forte,  qui  n'aurait  jamais  fait  de  peinture  et  qui  ne  sc 
serait  jamais  prtoccupd  des  effets  propres  i  la  peinture,  ne 
serait  pas  un  mcillcur  aqua-fortistc  que  Millet,  et  cepen- 
dant  bien  peu  nombreuses  sont  scs  eaux-fortes  et  bien 
nombrcux  scs  tableaux.  » 

S'occupcr  de  la  ligne  et  non  des  tons  pour  I'expression, 
I'aire  parlcr  chaque  ligne,  et  n'employer  en  fait  de  ligne 
que  ce  qui  est  absolument  niicessaire  pour  exprimer  ce  qui 
Ton  veut  dire,  parler  fortement,  britvcmcnt  et  a  point,  dire 
bcaucoup  en  parlant  peu,  suggiirer  plutot  qu'expliquer, 
niais  suggircr  d'une  facon  claire,  originale  et  nette,  telles 
sont  les  qualities  d'un  bon  aqua-fortiste,  et  c'est  ce  que 
Millet  a  fait  mieux  qu'aucun  artiste  dcpuis  Rembrandt. 
Certains  aqua-foriistcs  modernes  ont  plus  de  charme, 
aucun  n'a  plus  de  prolbndeur  ;  certains  ont  plus  de  grace 
et  de  ddicatesse  de  touche,  aucun  n'a  plus  de  force, 
d'assurance,  plus  dVconomie  de  moyens.  Comparez  une 
de  ces  gravures  avcc  la  peinture  correspondante  et  vous 
comprcndrez  mieux  I'importance  intellectuclle  de  I'art  de 
Millet. 

Un  peintre  ircs  connu,  en  parlant  des  eaux-fortes  dc 
Millet,  me  disait  :  <ijc  les  aime  plus  encore  que  ses 
peintures.  Quand  il  puignait,  il  pensait  a  sa  couleur  ; 
mais  quand  il  fais.iit  de  I'eau-forte,  il  ne  pensait  qu'4  son 
dcssin.s  De  mime  qu'en  musique,  une  belle  mdodie  est 
toujours  Icfondement  ei  IWmc  vivantc  de  la  composition, 
en  peinture  Ic  dessin  original  est  I'cssentiel   sine  qua  non. 

Une  date  precise  scrt  i  car.ictfiriser  unccpoque  difinie. 
I.cs  Franijais,  dans  leurs  discours  politiques,  font  bcaucoup 
usage  de  dates  pour  designer  quclquc  ^vcncment  poli- 
tique, et  si  I'auditeur  n'cst  pas  au  cour.mt  de  la  chrono- 
logic, il  sc  irouvcra  tres  embarrass^.  Les  i.  hommes  de 
i8}0»    d'ccolc    dc   paysagc  de  Barbizon)  nc  peignirent 


pas  tous  leurs  belles  oeuvrcs  en  1830,  mais  cetle  date 
de  i8}o  sen  i  designer  toute  la  pdriodc  de  leur  activiic. 
De  mcme,  s'il  faut  trouver  un  mot  qui  dt'signe  la  belle 
cpoque  dc  I'eau-tortc  au  xi.x"  siicle,  on  appellera  les 
artistes  qui  en  firent  la  grandeur  :  hs  l<oninie$  de  1S60. 

Ce  fut  une  grande  annde  pour  I'eau-forte.  Millet  fit  sa 
meilleure  ceuvre  ;  les  plus  belles  planches  de  Moujon  ve- 
naient  d'etre  gravies,  bien  que  si  Rue  Pirouette  soit  datce 
dci86o.  Z.jGrj/(rfirfl(-r^(r/-(VdeCharlesJacqutseside  1859; 
le  chei-d'ceuvre  de  sir  Seymour  H.iden,  Rue  li  Tipperary ; 
le  Rolberbilbe  de  Whistler,  et  son  portrait  a  la  poinie 
scche  du  graveiir  Riault  portent  tous  la  date  de  i860. 
Pour  Whistler  cette  date  est  accompagnie  avant  et  apris 
par  Black  Lion  H^barf,  Bibi  Laloiietle  et  Bibi  Valentin 
qui  ont  ili  faits  en  1859,  tandis  que  la  fameuse  pointe- 
siche  la  Forge  est  de  1861.  En  i860,  Millet,  Jacque- 
mart,  Bracquemont  ct  Legros  itaient  dans  Tapcgce  de 
leur  talent  d'aqua-fortistcs.  Gaillard  avait  commence  son 
.idmirable  aeuvre  au  burin  et,  en  Angleterre,  quelques-uns 
des  admirables  paysages  graves  de  Samuel  Palmer  avaicnt 
deja  paru. 

Deux  critiques  influents,  Philippe  Burty  en  France,  et 
Philip-Gilbert  Hamerton  en  Angleterre,  firent  bcaucoup 
pour  populariser  I'eau-forte,  mais  ces  icrivains  ne  furent 
pas  sans  faire  quelquc  mal  :  ils  mircnt  i  la  mode  les 
eaux-fortes  ;  elles  furent  collectionnccs  par  des  gens  inca- 
pables  de  savoir  ni  de  comprendre,  et  la  possession  d'eaux- 
fortes  bonnes  ou  mauvaises  devint  un  cichct  de  bon  goiit. 
A  noire  ipoque  commerciale,  toule  demande  amene  une 
oflVe  correspondante.  Aussi,  qu'arriva-t-il  ?  Des  artistes 
coramenctrcnt  a  faire  de  I'eau-forte  comme  on  exploitc 
un  mitier.  Nous  connaissons  tous  le  trisie  rcsuliat  dc 
cette  production.  Les  quelques  eaux-fortes  faites  en  ces 
rccentes  annees  ont  etc  pcrdues  dans  la  masse  d'oeuvrcs 
vulgaires  qui  n'auraient  jamais  dil  exister.  Les  theologicns 
nous  disent  que  le  ciel  est  un  lieu  d'lilection  pour  les  clus. 
'J'ous  ceux  qui  peuvent  sentir  et  comprendre  le  charme 
paisible  d'une  petite  eau-forte  de  la  bonne  maniire,  ceux-la 
sont  des  dus ;  ils  sont  et  seront  toujours  peu  nombrcux. 
En  fait,  aucun  artiste  ne  produit  une  eau-forte  de  valeur 
sans  faire  un  sacrifice  de  temps  et  d'argent ;  dcpuis  des 
siicles,  presque  toujours  le  grand  graveur  a  cti  aussi  un 
grand  peintre,  et  TcfTort  intcllcctucl,  le  temps  et  I'habilcte 
exiges  pour  produire  un  chef-d'ceuvre  auraient  etc  em- 
ployes plus  profitablement  d  pcindre.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
conseille  A  I'artistc  de  travailler  rcgulicrcment  A  sa  peinture, 
qu'il  soit  entrain  ou  non;  il  ne  fera  dc  I'eau-forte  que  dans 
scs  bons  moments,  d'oii  la  consequence  qu'une  eau-forte 
faite  dans  ces  conditions  a  plus  de  chance  d't'tre  une  ceuvre 
intiressante  qu'une  peinture. 

Rcvcnons  A  Millet.  Nous  tcrmincrons  par  une  anecdote. 
Apris  la  mort  du  maitre,  en  1875,  son  ami  et  bio- 
graphe,  Alfred  Scnsier,  vendit  aux  enchcres  sa  collection 
d'ceuvres  de  Millet,  avec  un  profit  immense  sur  les  prix 
qu'il  avait    payis ;   on   pritendit  alors  que  Sensier  avait 
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indignement  exploite  Tartiste  dans  le  besoin.  II  n'est 
que  trop  vrai  que,  pendant  de  longues  annees,  Millet 
fut  trop  heureux  de  vendre  ses  oeuvres  a  n'iniporte  quel 
piix,  et  Sensier  fut  un  des  rares  amateurs  qui  eurent  I'intel- 
ligence  de  les  acheter.  L'auteur  de  cet  article,  s'interessant 
a  tout  ce  qui  touclie  Millet,  interrogea  a  ce  sujet  un  fils  et 
une  fille  de  Millet.  M.  Charles  Millet,  architecte  a  Paris, 
n'h^sita  pas  a  declarer  que  son  pere  avait  toujours  dte  recon- 
naissant  a  Alfred  Sensier  de  la  sympathie  qu'il  lui  avait 
temoign^e,  et  sa  soeur  ainie,  Mn>'=  Saignier,  qui  etait  une 
femme  d'un  certain  age  a  la  mort  de  son  pere,  dciclara  que 


Millet  avait  recommandt'  a  ses  enfants  d'ainicr  et  de  consi- 
derer  Alfred  Sensier  presque  comme  le  bon  Dieu. 

Dans  la  ville  de  Cork,  un  cocher  irlandais,  agreablement 
surpris  de  voir  son  o  bourgeois  «  I'aider  d  transporter  une 
lourde  malle,  s'6criait : «  Un  peu  d'aide,  Monsieur,  c'est  mieux 
que  beaucoup  de  pitiiS.  »  Millet  eut  grand  besoin  d'appui  ; 
ceux  qui  pouvaient  I'aider  le  plaignircnt,  et  comme  le 
pretre  et  le  levite  de  la  parabole,  ils  pass^rent  de  Fautre 
cote.  Si  Sensier  fut  un  Samaritain,  il  fut  un  bon  Samari- 
tain,  car  il  vint  au  secours  de  I'homme  qui  6tait  tombe 
parmi  les  voleurs.  Frederick  Keppel. 
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PREFACE 

A  man  confronted  with  the  array  of  work  in  this  volume  feels  it 
unnecessary  to  write  a  prefatory  note  on  the  arts  of  Corot  and  Millet. 
It  is  a  volume  that  explains  itself ;  it  asks  for  no  introduction.  But 
the  Editor,  in  issuing  it  to  the  public,  desires  to  offer  his  cordial 
thanks  to  all  who  have  helped  in  its  preparation,  beginning  with  the 
authors,  M.  Gustave  Geffroy  and  M.  Arsene  Alexandre,  whose 
admirable  essays  lose  but  little  of  their  style  in  the  sympathetic 
translations  by  Mr.  Edgar  Preston.  Mr.  F.  Keppel,  after  long  study 
of  the  subject,  has  written  the  notes  on  the  etchings  of  Millet.  The 
collectors  who  have  kindly  lent  work  for  reproduction  include  Sir 
Matthew  Arthur,  Bart.,  Mr.  Alexander  Young,  Mr.  W.  A.  Coats, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Reid,  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts,  Mr.  Morley  Pegge,  Mr. 
Alexander  MacBride,  Mr.  W.  Pitcairn  Knowles,  Dr.  T.  W.  T. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  James  Arthur,  Monsieur  Henri  Rouart,  and  Monsieur 
Leon  Bonnat.  Much  assistance  has  also  been  received  from  Messrs. 
William  Marchant  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Dowdeswell  and  Dowdeswell, 
Mr.  R.  Gutekunst,  Mr.  E.  van  Wisselingh,  Mr.  F.  Keppel,  Messrs. 
C.  Klackner  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Braun,  Clement  &  Co.,  the  Societe 
Anonyme  des  Galeries  Georges  Petit,  Messrs.  Durand-Ruel  et  Fils, 
Messrs.  Carfax  &  Co.,  the  Autotype  Company,  Messrs.  Obach  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Cottier  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Hollander  and  Cremetti,  and  the 
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JEAN-BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT. 
By  GUSTAVE  GEFFROY. 


HE  life  story  of  Corot  tells  itself  all  the  world 
over.  One  recognises  it  in  the  public  gallery, 
in  the  private  collection,  in  the  drawing-room 
where  one  of  his  canvases  hangs  on  the  wall. 
That  life-story  is  his  work — those  moist,  quiver- 
ing, luminous  paintings  in  which  there  is  water 
and  herbage,  trees  and  clouds,  with  light  rising 
or  sinking  on  the  horizon,  a  presentiment  or  a 
memory  of  the  sunshine,  a  sweet  harmony  ot 
moonlight  and  stars,  a  silvered  reflection  speaking  amid  the  silence 
and  the  night.  Each  one  of  these  canvases  speaks  for  Corot, 
and  says  to  us  :  "  That  day,  that  morning,  that  evening,  or 
that  night  I  was  here,  before  this  pool,  this  wood,  this  plain, 
this  field,  or  this  house.  I  stood  under  the  gloomy  sky,  full  of 
tears  of  rain.  On  this  sad  grey  visage  I  saw  the  divine  smile  of 
light  arise  ;  saw  fall  a  shower  of  infinite  softness,  gleaming  with  the 
sun's  own  gold,  and  the  sound  of  those  rain-drops  falling  on  the 
leaves  was  exquisite.  'Twas  Spring  complete,  in  its  awakening,  its 
perfume,  its  colour,  its  sound.  Anon  it  was  the  wind,  come  from 
afar,  hurrying  through  the  valley,  bending  the  trees,  rustling  the 
foliage,  scattering  the  leaves,  and  ruffling  the  waters.  Everything 
responded  to  the  same  movement,  in  the  same  way,  and  I  strove  to 
follow  the  rapid  flight  of  the  landscape,  which,  though  keeping  its 
place,  seemed  to  be  wildly  hurrying  by.  'Twas  Autumn  complete, 
with  its  breath  of  decay,  its  death-rattle,  its  farewell.  Peace  I  found 
once  more  within  this  moon-lit  glade,  with  a  trace  of  daylight  still 
lingering  above  the  forest  tops.  That  night  I  thought  I  saw  the 
hamadryads  starting  from  the  trees,  and  the  nymphs  dancing  among 
the  ferns." 

Other  works,  neither  landscapes  nor  figure-pieces,  might  utter  other 
confidences  :  "  For  the  most  part  they  are  humble  creatures — girls 
and  women — I  have  depicted.  I  had  met  them  in  the  street  in  their 
Italian  garb,  or  in  their  servants'  clothes  ;  or  maybe  they  had  come 
to  my  studio  to  ask  if  I  wanted  models.  I  never  sent  them  away. 
In  them  I  saw  the  beauty  of  life.  That  beauty  is  in  every  living 
creature,  in  everything  that  breathes, just  as  it  is  in  everything  which 
is  impregnated  with  life.  It  has  given  me  as  much  pleasure  to  paint 
these  women  as  to  paint  my  landscapes.     On  their  flesh  the  poem  of 
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the  hours  has  unfolded  itself  as  beautiful,  as  enchanting,  as  on  the 
soil,  the  waters,  the  hills,  and  the  trees.  The  mystery  of  the  woods 
was  in  their  hair  ;  the  mystery  of  the  sky  and  of  the  still  pools  in 
their  eyes.  So  too.  Spring  and  Autumn  passed  before  me  when  they 
smiled,  joyously  or  sadly.  And  their  simple  speech  would  ever 
bring  to  my  eyes  the  dancing  of  the  nymphs." 

Thus,  and  doubtless  far  better,  do  Corot's  paintings  speak  to  such 
as  look  at  them  and  listen  to  what  they  say.  Each  recounts  an  hour 
of  hib  life,  the  moment  when  he  was  charmed,  ravished,  dazzled  by 
the  poetry  of  things, — by  some  forest-glade  in  Artois,  by  some  pond 
at  Ville  d'Avray,  or  by  the  supple  body  of  some  woman  near  him. 
Therein  was  his  life,  his  real  life,  his  whole  life  indeed,  for  all  the 
time  he  passed  away  from  his  easel  he  would  spend,  whether  he 
were  alone  or  in  conversation  with  others,  in  dreaming,  in  spite  of 
himself,  so  to  speak,  of  the  relations,  the  harmonies,  existing  between 
the  things  he  saw  everywhere  around  him,  the  things  he  had  repro- 
duced yesterday,  that  he  was  about  to  reproduce  that  very  day,  and 
on  the  morrow,  and  on  all  the  morrows  right  to  the  end.  A  man, 
an  artist,  of  this  sort,  possessing  the  gift  of  seeing  and  the  gift  of 
creating  anew,  is  never  completely  free  to  think  of  aught  else  but 
his  art.  Even  when  not  deliberately  thinking  of  it  he  really  is  doing 
so,  unknown  to  himself.  These  haunted  brains  are  for  ever  weaving 
schemes  in  secret. 

But  I  must  tell  of  the  exterior  of  this  life,  gathering  together  the 
traits  of  which  it  was  made  up,  and  collecting  the  words  spoken  or 
written  by  Corot  and  by  those  who  knew,  admired,  and  discussed 
him.  For  all  this  too  has  its  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  assists  one  to 
understand  his  work,  and  to  follow  its  formation,  its  variations,  its 
gradations. 

I  have  before  me  one  of  the  latest  portraits  of  Corot — a  photo- 
graph. The  features  are  clearly  marked.  The  brow,  high  and  bare, 
crowned  with  hair  in  the  coup  de  vent  style,  is  furrowed  with  lines. 
His  glance  goes  clear,  keen,  direct,  from  beneath  the  heavy  eyelids. 
The  nose,  short  and  fleshy,  is  attached  to  the  cheeks  by  two  strongly 
marked  creases.  There  is  a  smile  on  the  lips,  of  which  the  lower  is 
very  thick — altogether,  a  good,  intelligent,  witty  face.  Nothing  to 
suggest  a  life  of  struggles,  of  alternations  of  hope  and  despair.  Corot 
was  indeed  spared  such  a  life,  for  his  family,  although  failing  to 
understand  him,  supplied  him  with  means  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  preserve  his  liberty.  In  truth  he  could  not  have  desired 
more. 

At  the  corner  of  the   Rue   du    Bac  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  opposite 
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the  Pont  Royal,  there  stood  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  h'ttle 
shop  with  a  sign-board  bearing  these  wo  ds  in  yellow  paint : 

Mme.  COROT,  MARCHANDE  DE  MODES. 

It  was  a  well-frequented  shop.  Mme.  Corot,  assisted  by  several 
capable  girls,  created  new  models,  while  her  husband,  an  office  clerk, 
spent  his  days  in  town  among  the  day-books  and  ledgers  appertaining 
to  the  book-keeping  system  of  the  business  houses  of  the  period.  It 
was  amid  these  quiet  but  businesslike  surroundings,  in  this  atmosphere 
of  prudent,  steady,  middle-class  existence,  that  Jean-Baptiste  Camille 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  July,  1 796  (10  Thermidor,  Year  IV.). 
The  birth  of  the  child  made  no  particular  change  in  the  life  of  the 
parents,  who  already  had  a  daughter,  two  years  of  age.  M.  Jean 
Louis  Corot  continued  to  keep  his  accounts  and  strike  his  balances. 
Only  for  a  few  days  did  Mme.  Corot  neglect  her  elegant  combina- 
tions of  tulle  and  ribbons,  ruches  and  hat  shapes.  The  boy  was  sent 
to  a  primary  school,  where  he  won  some  successes,  and  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1806,  obtained  a  '■'■bourse  nationale"  or  scholar- 
ship, which  enabled  him  in  the  April  following  to  enter  a  lycee  at 
Rouen,  where  he  had  as  correspondant  a  M.  Jeunegon,  living  at 
No.  90,  Rue  Beauvoisine. 

Here,  in  the  provinces,  young  Camille,  real  Parisian  as  he  was,  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  bitters  of  life.  He  was  home-sick, 
longed  for  his  family,  for  Paris,  and  for  the  pavement  of  the 
quays,  for  the  Tuileries,  for  the  Seine — which  is  not  the  same  thing 
at  Rouen — for  the  Louvre,  stretching  its  noble  lines  right  in  front  of 
his  home  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  His  studies  at  the  time  reveal  his 
state  of  mind.  It  appears  from  notes  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  lycee  that  the  first  class  he  went  through  was  what  is  known  as 
"  the  second  year  of  grammar,"  which  corresponds  with  the  fifth  at 
present  ;  he  even  went  as  far  as  the  belles-lettres  classes  (rhetoric). 
His  name  does  not  once  appear  in  the  lists  of  honours,  not  even  m^ 
drawing.  Nevertheless  he  got  through  his  "  humanities  "  by  the 
29th  of  June,  1812,  and  returned  to  Paris.  Here  his  father  placed 
him  with  a  marchand  de  nouveautes,  M.  Ratier,  with  whom  he 
stayed  a  year,  and  then  with  a  draper  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  a 
M.  Delalain. 

It  was  not  long-cloth  young  Corot  wanted,  but  canvas — canvas 
stretched  on  a  frame-work,  ready  to  be  daubed.  The  yard-measure 
has  no  kinship  with  the  brush,  and  druggets  from  Sedan  or  Elboeuf 
have  as  little  connection  with  palette  and  colours. 
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One  of  Corot's  biographers,  M.  Alfred  Robaut,  tells  a  story  which 
may  be  given  here  : 

"  One  day,"  he  remarks,  "  when  I  was  in  Corot's  studio,  there 
entered  a   father  with    his   son,  the  former  exclaiming  :   '  Monsieur 

Corot,  here's    a    young    man  of  whom   your  friend    M.  X will 

have  spoken  to  you.  He  threatens  to  upset  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  family.  I  wanted  to  secure  a  position  for  him,  something 
solid  which  should  provide  for  his  existence  ;  but  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  become  a  painter  !  Now  I  ask 
you.  Monsieur  Corot,  is  it  reasonable  ? — for  I  was  assured  I  might 
rely   on   your  advice.' 

" '  H'm,  h'm,'  replied  the  painter,  placing  his  pipe  on  the  edge  of  his 
easel,  '  this  is  serious,  sir,  very  serious  !      But    come,    did   this   young 
man  finish  his  studies  ? ' 
"    Nearly,'  answered  the  father. 
"  '  And  since  then  ? ' 

"  '  Ah,  Monsieur  Corot,  nothing  that's  much  good  !  Six  years  ago  I 
put  him  in  business,  and  that  didn't  suit  him.  He  was  always  scrib- 
bling behind  his  master's  counter,  and  then ' 

"  Corot,  ready  to  burst  with  laughter,  bit  his  lip  and  exclaimed  : 
'  Why,  that's  my  own  story  you're  telling  me.  .  .  .  That's  absolutely 
what  happened  to  me  ;  and,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell  you  the  rest.  .  .  '  " 
"  The  rest,"  in  Corot's  case,  may  be  told  in  a  few  lines.  M.  Delalain, 
discovering  that  his  assistant  had  no  aptitude  for  sedentary  work, 
made  him  a  sort  of  town-traveller.  Carrying  a  parcel  of  patterns, 
wrapped  up  in  water-proof  cloth,  Corot  went  from  street  to  street 
among  the  retail  dealers,  doing  his  work,  but  doubtless  doing  it 
badly,  for  the  result  was  very  meagre.  Many  a  time  his  employer 
met  him  in  the  street,  gazing  at  the  pictures  and  prints  in  the  shop 
windows,  and  shifting  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  get  a  better 
view,  sometimes  putting  his  parcel  on  the  ground  to  shade  his  eyes 
with  both  hands  ;  as  often  as  he  possibly  could  do  so  he  went  into 
the  Louvre.  At  such  times  Corot  was  far  away  from  all  thought 
of  his  sales  or  the  profit  he  might  make  out  of  them.  Little  cared 
he  either  for  the  lessons  his  master  had  given  him  in  the  art  of 
disposing  of  his  goods,  especially  that  of  getting  rid  of  old-fashioned 
damaged  stuff  at  the  highest  possible  price — principles  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  honest  conscience  of  the  lad,  who  could  not  under- 
stand why  one  should  be  at  such  pains  to  entrap  other  people. 
"  But  that's  business  !  "  replied  M.  Delalain,  "  Ah,  you'll  never 
have  the  commercial  spirit  !" 
No,  as  will  soon  be  seen,  Corot  was  never  to  have  the  shopkeeper's 
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temperament.  M.  Corot  pere,  pulled  one  way  by  the  boy's  master, 
who  declared  he  could  make  nothing  of  his  assistant,  harassed  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  boy  himself,  riding  his  painting  hobby  more 
furiously  than  ever,  dreaming  only  of  frames  and  easels,  mahlsticks, 
brushes,  and  palettes — M.  Corot  pere  at  last  decides,  at  the  end  of 
eight  years,  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  his 
nuisance  of  a  son.  A  solemn  council  is  held  in  the  backshop  in 
the  Rue  du  Bac  ;  the  state  of  the  family  exchequer  is  examined,  and 
it  is  found  possible  to  detach  an  allowance  of  1500  francs  in  favour 
of  Camille,  it  being  resolved  that  in  no  case  is  this  amount  to  be 
exceeded. 

The  lad  was  full  of  thanks,  and,  deeply  moved,  declared  himself  to 
be  the  happiest  of  beings.  But  the  realisation  of  his  dream  produced 
a  sort  of  stupor.  I  do  not  believe  that  Corot,  now  that  he  was  free, 
had  any  anxiety  about  what  he  was  losing,  about  the  magasin  de 
nouveautes  and  his  set  of  patterns.  Nevertheless.,  he  has  related  how, 
after  having  obtained  his  parents'  consent  to  become  a  painter,  he 
would  walk  about  the  quays,  day  after  day,  his  portfolio  under  his 
arm,  but  doing  absolutely  nothing.  However,  he  soon  made  up  his 
mind.  Installing  himself  by  the  Port  Saint-Nicolas,  near  the  spot 
where  to-day  the  London  steamer  is  moored,  he  began  to  paint  the 
landscape  of  the  City,  as  seen  through  the  mist  and  smoke  floating 
like  a  transparent  veil  over  the  river. 

What  has  become  of  his  early  efforts  ?  Probably  they  are  covered 
by  other  paintings  ;  perhaps  they  repose  beneath  some  landscape  at 
present  adorning  the  walls  of  some  museum  or  private  dwelling. 
Several  lithographs,  beyond  discovery  now,  also  date  from  this 
period,  notably  a  Kermesse  Flatnande,  La  Garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas, 
and  La  Peste  de  Barcelone. 

While  the  great  artist  that  is  to  be  is  feeling  his  way — his  re- 
signed  family  showing  no  interest  in  his  work,  which  they  regard 
as  vain  and  useless — his  efforts  are  followed  with  interest  by  his 
mother's  shop  assistants.  The  young  work-girls  escape  from  the 
shop  whenever  they  can,  and  cross  the  bridge  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  Corot,  who  sometimes  recalled  these  memories,  used  to 
say  that  one  of  the  girls,  Mile.  Rose,  "came  more  often  than  her 
companions";  and  he  added  :  "  She  is  still  alive  ;  she  has  remained 
unmarried  and  pays  me  a  visit  from  time  to  time.  Last  week  she 
was  here.  Oh,  my  friends,  what  a  change  !  and  what  reflections  it 
arouses  !  My  painting  has  not  budged;  it  is  still  young,  it  tells  the 
hour  and  the  weather  of  the  day  when  I  did  it — but  Mile.  Rose  and 
I  myself,  what  are  we  ?  " 
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Corot  entered  the  studio  of  Achille  Michallon,  master  and  pupil 
being  just  the  same  age.  The  former,  educated  by  David,  via 
Bertin,  belonged  to  the  school  which  sought  to  discover  the  lite  of 
human  beings  by  searching  into  the  souls  of  statues,  which  studied 
Nature's  secrets  with  the  aid  of  the  pedagogue  methods  of  the  atelier. 
Corot  showed  afterwards  a  picture  he  had  painted  at  Michallon's, 
and  happily  described  it  as  "  rather  a  study  in  submission  than  in 
painting."  His  master  ordered  him  to  be  "  exact  and  punctual," 
and,  more  submissive  in  art  than  in  commerce,  he  obeyed. 
Michallon  died  in  1822,  and  Corot  went  off  to  seek  Victor  Bertin, 
who  consented  to  take  him.  Michallon  had  preserved  some- 
thing of  an  open  mind  and  a  certain  desire  to  be  inspired  by  Nature, 
but  Bertin,  like  all  David's  satellites,  swore  by  antique  art,  and  by 
that  alone — that  art,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  consisting  in 
draping  models,  rigging  them  up  with  a  helmet,  and  arming  them 
wil^  sword  and  lance  and  shield  and  quiver,  and  fixing  them  in  a 
landscape  of  artificial  trees  where  torrents  of  spun  glass  fall  from 
mountains  of  cardboard  and  stuffed  beasts  roar.  Such  was  the  tra- 
ditional landscape,  and  France  particularly  excelled  therein  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  her  landscapists  refused 
to  look  at  Nature.  At  that  time  "Nature"  simply  meant  a  hilly 
background,  or  a  couple  of  trees,  or  a  motionless  stream — mere 
accessories  of  a  scene  of  biblical  or  Roman  history.  This  style 
had  at  once  been  admitted  and  encouraged.  The  government  of 
the  day  consecrated  these  artistic  horrors  by  a  national  decree.  It 
was  decided  that  the  artist  who  should  best  succeed  in  building  a 
temple  on  a  rock  should  be  rewarded  by  a  permission  to  stay  at  the 
Ecole  de  Rome.  And  this  was  Michallon's  triumph.  The  acade- 
mician who  about  that  time  published  the  famous  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Revue    critique    des    productions   de   peinture,   sculpture,  gravure 

exposees  au  Salon   de    1824,  par  M.  ,"  expressed  to  perfection 

that  hatred  of  the  real  and  that  love  of  the  false  which  were  then 
the  characteristics  of  the  historical  landscapist.  "  What,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  would  become  of  the  landscapist's  art  if,  through  over- 
timidity,  he  feared  to  burst  into  the  domain  of  history  ?  What 
poetry,  what  high  inspiration,  could  fire  him,  and  sustain  him  in 
his  labours  .?  Continually  trees  and  shrubs,  and  air  and  space  and 
surface — what  do  I  care  for  all  these  things  if  the  artist  do  not 
throw  upon  these  objects  some  sentiment  of  living  animated  nature, 
if  he  do  not  invest  them  alternately  with  sadness  or  serenity, 
violence  or  calm  ?  "  Painting  was  in  full  agreement  with  this  sort 
of  writing — all  Homer's  warriors,  all  Virgil's  shepherds,  all  the 
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peplums,  all  the  buskins,  all  the  firemen's  helmets,  made  their 
appearance  in  front  of  the  colonnades  among  the  sham  verdure. 
The  animals  of  mythology  came  to  drink  at  the  springs. 
The  most  guilty  of  these  manufacturers  of  history,  these  falsifiers 
of  Nature,  were  Bertin,  Valenciennes,  Michallon,  Bidault,  Watelet, 
together  with  Aligny,  Flandrin,  and  Desgoffes.  It  was  against  these 
men  and  their  teaching  that  Constable,  Bonington,  Rousseau,  Huet, 
Dupre,  Corot,  Diaz,  Millet,  Daubigny,  Michel,  Courbet  went  in 
revolt,  all  inspired  by  the  longing  to  rehabilitate  that  which  the 
academician  of  1824  had  proscribed — "  trees  and  shrubs,  and  air  and 
space  and  surface." 

Young  Corot  spent  two  winters  amid  these  strange  artistic  sur- 
roundings. Of  all  this  he  retained  but  little — that  little  being  a 
tendency  towards  classic  themes,  a  style  of  composition  made  up  of 
mythology  and  Nature.  But,  like  Poussin,  he  redeemed  it  by  close 
observation  of  reality,  by  breathing  life  into  his  work,  and  he  was 
destined  soon  to  attain  complete  freedom.  Corot's  career  is  well 
summed  up  in  this  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  one  of 
his  biographers  :  "  Till  eighteen  I  was  at  the  Rouen  College,  then  I 
spent  eight  years  in  business  ;  unable  to  stand  this  any  longer  I 
became  a  landscape  painter,  at  first  as  a  pupil  of  Michallon. 
Losing  him  I  went  into  the  studio  of  Victor  Bertin.  Since  then  I 
have  thrown  myself,  all  alone,  on  Nature,  et  voila  !  " 
He  had  learned  so  little  in  Paris  that  when  he  arrived  in  Rome, 
whither  Bertin  had  sent  him  "  to  perfect  himself,"  he  realised  that 
he  "  couldn't  manage  even  the  smallest  drawing."  "  Two  men 
would  stop  to  chat,"  he  remarked  to  Theophile  Silvestre,  one  of  his 
biographers.  "  I  would  begin  to  sketch  them  bit  by  bit,  starting 
with  the  head,  for  instance.  Then  they  would  part,  and  all  I  had 
on  my  paper  was  sundry  bits  of  heads.  Or  children  would  be 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  some  church,  and  again  I  would  begin,  only 
for  their  mother  to  call  them  away.  Thus  my  sketch-book  was  lull 
of  tips  of  noses,  foreheads,  and  locks  of  hair.  I  resolved  for  the 
future  not  to  go  home  without  having  done  a  complete  work,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  essayed  drawing  in  the  mass,  rapid  drawing — the 
only  drawing  possible.  I  set  myself  to  take  in  a  group  at  a  glance  ; 
if  it  stayed  for  a  short  time  only  at  least  I  had  got  its  character,  its 
general  unconscious  attitude  ;  if  it  remained  long  I  could  add  the 
details.  I  have  done  this  very  often,  and  I  have  even  succeeded  in 
catching  in  a  moment,  with  just  a  few  strokes,  the  general  impression 
of  a  ballet  and  its  surroundings  at  the  opera,  just  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
inside  my  hat." 
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Here  is  a  clear  lesson,  summarising  Corot's  whole  method — a 
lesson  from  which  one  may  extract  the  definition  or  his  artistic 
system,  namely,  to  seize  the  movement  of  things,  the  passing  life  of 
humanity,  the  quivering  of  the  branches,  the  spontaneity  of  a 
gesture  ;  to  express  all  this  by  an  image  fixing  the  fugitive  impres- 
sion of  life.  What  Corot  did  not  tell  was  his  secret  with  regard  to 
the  fluid  atmosphere,  the  soft  and  resplendent  light  which  envelop 
men  and  things.  This  secret  he  possessed  without  having  the  power 
to  analyse  or  define  it  ;  it  was  his  innate  sense  of  the  sunhght,  of  the 
breath  of  the  air,  of  human  movement,  of  the  swing  of  the  branches, 
of  the  respiration  of  the  plants,  of  the  particles  exhaled,  attracted, 
or  rejected  by  the  earth — in  a  word,  his  innate  sense  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes life. 

In  Rome  Corot  resumed  the  strolling  life  he  had  led  in  Paris.  He 
sai-ntered  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  climbed  the  hills,  pausing 
herore  the  ancient  temples  in  ruins  which  crown  the  Aventine  where 
the  vines  and  laurels  grow,  making  sketches  for  the  little  canvases  to 
be  sent  later  to  the  exhibitions.  Two  of  these  pictures  are  now  in 
the  Louvre. 

He  became  friendly  with  several  students  at  the  Villa  Medicis — 
Leopold  Robert  (who  had  given  up  painting  for  sculpture),  Edouard 
Bertin,  Dupre,  Bodinier,  Schnetz,  Lapito,  Delaberge,  and  AUgny. 
The  little  group  used  to  meet  in  Corot's  tiny  room,  which  was  so 
narrow  that  he  had  to  perch  his  models  on  his  trunk.  They  also 
frequented  the  Cafe  del  Greco  or  the  Restaurant  della  Lepre.  They 
smoked  their  pipes  and  drank  and  chatted,  and  Corot,  witty  and 
jovial  then  as  in  after  years,  did  not  scorn  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
his  comrades.  They  naturally  were  in  favour  of  historical  landscape, 
but,  a  little  uneasy,  began  to  be  interested  in  the  new  /orw///^,  which 
had  just  been  ingenuously  brought  to  light  by  the  painters  Valenciennes 
and  J.  B.  Deperthes.  Both  these  artists  were  inspired  by  the  works 
of  Nicolas  Poussin  and  Claude  Gelee,  and  believed  in  the  necessity  of 
faithfully  reproducing  Nature.  Deperthes  recalled  the  fact  that  Poussin 
kept  in  his  studio  "  moss  and  plants,  flowers  and  pebbles,  of  which 
he  made  painted  studies  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  idealist 
compositions,  and  giving  an  air  of  verisimilitude  thereto."  He  also 
told  how  Lorrain  "spent  his  days  and  part  of  his  nights  watching 
the  dawn,  the  sunrise,  the  sunset,  and  the  twilight  ;  how  he  engraved 
on  his  memory  what  he  had  seen,  and  on  returning  to  his  studies 
hastened  to  put  his  recollections  on  canvas,  these  recollections  being 
expressed  with  so  much  truth  and  precision  that  one  would  have 
taken  them  for  Nature  herself,  decked  in  all  her  charms." 
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Corot  utilised  all  this  instruction  to  good  purpose.  He  did  not 
trust  to  his  memory,  but  fixed  his  impressions  at  the  moment  he 
received  them.  Aligny  met  him  once  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  engaged 
in  painting  a  study  for  his  picture  of  The  Coliseum^  now  in  the 
Louvre,  and  was  so  struck  by  the  air  of  life  about  the  whole 
thing,  the  purity  of  the  sky  and  the  limpidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  he  had  to  sound  its  praises  again  and  again  to  escape  being 
taxed  with  irony.  From  that  day  forward  the  students  ceased  to 
treat  Corot  as  an  amateur,  and  Aligny  declared  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  gained  in  meeting  such  an  associate. 

In  1827  Corot  sent  from  Rome  to  the  Paris  Salon  his  picture,  called 
The  Roman  Campagna  ("  Campagne  de  Rome"),  and  another,  Vue 
prise  a  Narni. 

The  first  of  these  canvases  has  been  covered  up  by  another  painting. 
The  "Guide  de  1' Amateur  a  I'Exposition  de  1827-28,"  published  by 
a  certain  "  Societe  de  gens  de  lettres  et  d'artistes,"  criticised  it  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  It  is  impossible  that  the  artist  can  have  painted 
from  Nature,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  done  otherwise  :  there 
is  nothing  fixed  in  his  composition,  but  tones  that  are  quite  abrupt, 
tints  merging  into  violet.  ...  It  seems  to  us  we  might  have  been 
given  a  better  idea  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  However,  M.  Corot 
is  a  painter  of  merit." 

La  Vue  prise  a  Narni  remained  in  possession  of  the  artist.  At  the 
sale  which  took  place  after  his  death  it  was  knocked  down  to  M. 
Lemaitre  for  2300  francs. 

Several  biographers  have  stated  that  Corot  returned  from  Rome 
in  1827  by  desire  of  his  family.  That  is  not  so.  He  went  back  at 
the  end  of  1828.  Here  is  the  letter  which  fixes  the  date  of  his 
return,  and  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  artist's  life  and 
character. 

"  Rome,  the  27th  of  March,  1828. 

"  My  Dear  Monsieur  Duverney, 

"  I  have  been  a  long  time  answering  your  kind  letter 
of  September  last.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure.  So  you  think  I  have 
made  some  progress  ;  that  will  encourage  me,  and  I  am  going  to 
continue  steadily  striving  in  my  last  campaign.  It  is  true  enough 
that  the  further  one  advances  the  more  difficulties  one  meets.  There 
are  certain  parts  of  painting,  as  I  should  like  to  treat  them,  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  unconquerable.  So  much  so  that  I  dare  not 
approach  the  pictures  which    I  sketched  at  the  beginning    of   the 
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winter.  The  weather  has  been  continuously  fine,  and  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  out  of  doors.  I  could  not  keep  in  my  studio.  I  con- 
template leaving  Italy  in  the  month  of  September  next,  and  returning 
to  Paris  ;  and  there,  after  having  embraced  you  all,  I  propose  to 
devote  myself  seriously  to  these  pictures.  You  may  imagine  how 
happy  I  shall  be,  surrounded  by  my  family  and  my  friends,  working 
at  my  paintings,  no  longer  distracted  by  lovely  sky  and  lovely  scenes. 
I  shall  he  entirely  engrossed  in  it,  and  when  my  work  is  over  I  shall 
have  in  prospect  a  happy  evening  to  divert  and  refresh  me  for  the 
morrow.  A  dozen  years  ago  I  dreamt  of  this  happiness  ;  now  it  is 
within  my  reach  ;  may  Fate  not  rob  me  of  it  ! 
"  I  purpose  going  to  Naples  in  the  month  of  May  to  spend  some 
time.  Thence  I  shall  come  back  to  the  outskirts  of  Rome,  where 
I  shall  still  endeavour  to  seek  out  the  power  and  the  grace  of 
Nature.  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  I  am  able  to  bring  back  a  few 
studie.  smore  satisfying  in  their  execution.  I  shall  try  to  do  fewer 
and  better. 

"  At  the  present  moment  in  Rome  I  am  doing  other  studies — 
costumes,  painted  and  drawn,  also  a  few  compositions  while  I  am 
in  this  country.  If  one  only  knew  how  I  am  taken  up  with  my 
work  my  neglect  might  perhaps  be  forgiven.  When  you  see  in 
Paris  all  I  have  done  you  will  congratulate  me  on  it,  persuaded  as 
you  are  that  I  have  no  facility  of  execution. 

"  One  of  my  comrades  has  just  received  2i  petit  journal  oi  the  Salon — 
'  M.  Corot :  22  1,  222,  colouring  good,  piquant  effect,  transparency; 
we  recommend  him  to  draw  better  and  to  vary  the  forms  of  his 
trees.'  After  all  that,  I  haven't  much  to  complain  of  so  far  as  the 
Salon  is  concerned.  Now,  this  is  not  everything  ;  I  must  not  stay 
where  I  am  ;  I  shall  be  to  blame  if  I  do  not  advance.  My  kindest 
remembrance  to  Mme.  Duverney.  I  hope  mother  and  child  are 
both  well,  and  all  your  family.  When  you  see  my  father  and 
mother  embrace  them  for  me  and  for  M.  and  Mme.  Semejon. 
"  If  you  should  chance  to  see  the  young  ladies  in  the  Rue  du  Bac 
tell  them  they  are  quite  wrong  if  they  are  offended  with  me  ;  I  am 
still  the  same  good  fellow,  only  a  little  bit  cracked. 
"Je  vous  embrasse  de  tout  mon  coeur, 

"  Your  friend 

"  Camille  Corot. 

"  Monsieur  Theodore  Duverney,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits-Champs,  at 
the  corner  of  Rue  Saint-Anne,  Paris." 

At  the  end  of  that  year — 1828 — Corot,    back  in   Paris,  receives  a 
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visit  in  his  studio  from  his  father,  who  announces  certain  matri- 
monial projects  which  he  contemplates  for  his  son.  The  artist 
declines  the  proposal,  urging  pecuniary  and  other  reasons,  and 
finally  adds  :  "  I  was  not  alone  here  in  my  studio  when  you  came 
in.  In  the  next  room  there  is  a  woman  who  enters  and  who  leaves 
at  my  pleasure.  Her  name  is  La  Folie  ;  she  is  my  Muse  and  she 
comes  to  enchant  me  ;  and  when  the  cup  is  full  I  say  to  her  : 
Vanish,  invisible  sunbeam  !  "  So  henceforth  Corot  lives  in  freedom, 
an  inveterate  seeker  whom  any  sudden  idea  starts  off,  either  to 
explore  the  fields  and  the  woods,  or  to  go  o'  nights  round  the 
theatres  and  balls,  to  take  notes  and  silhouettes  of  actresses  and 
dancers.  M.  Charles  Blanc  tells  us  that  for  fifteen  years  Corot  was 
"  seeking  style  by  means  of  drawing,  by  large  lines  resolutely  traced, 
by  studied  sobriety  in  detail."  The  truth  is  he  was  "seeking"  all 
his  life,  and  his  talents  were  constantly  in  course  of  transformation. 
Moreover,  Corot  did  not  deny  himself  his  amusements.  He  put 
into  practice  the  precept  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  formulated 
in  his  writings  :  "  Do  not  imitate  those  who  fatigue  themselves  by 
excessive  labour,  and  who  in  their  walks  and  in  company  go  about 
with  a  look  of  care  and  a  morose  expression."  Corot  formed  one 
of  a  group  of  six  artists — three  painters,  himself,  Jules  Boilly,  and 
Guindrant,  and  three  architects,  Hubert,  Poirot  and  Grizard — who 
met  from  time  to  time  in  town  or  in  the  country.  Boilly  and 
Guindrant  took  it  into  their  heads  to  decorate  the  walls  of  a  village 
inn  with  a  fresco  representing  the  six  friends,  arrayed  as  academicians, 
crossing  the  Pont  des  Arts  on  their  way  to  the  Institut.  This  fresco 
has  been  destroyed,  which  is  a  great  pity,  for  the  faces  were  moulded 
in  plaster  the  better  to  get  the  likeness. 

From  1827  to  1 83  I  there  were  no  exhibitions  in  the  Salons  of  the 
Louvre,  and  Corot  during  this  time  was  on  his  travels.  First  he 
went  to  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  where  he  made  several  studies  for  his 
Agar  au  Desert.  He  tells  how  he  found  there  a  landscape  formed 
of  bare,  ravined  soil,  also  a  type  for  a  weeping  mother.  "  Unfor- 
tunately," he  adds,  "  when  I  took  this  model  for  my  picture  I  was 
never  able  to  recover  my  inspiration,  and  I  spoiled  everything  I 
did."  In  1830  he  explored  the  departments  of  the  Pas-de-Calais 
and  the  Nord,  and  brought  back  numerous  sketches  of  Saint-Omer, 
Bergnes,  Dunkirk,  Lille,  and  other  places. 

Returning  to  Paris  he  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Bullets  were  whistling  everywhere,  barricades  were  up,  and 
the  streets  were  full  of  combatants  while  he  was  painting  the  Pont 
au  Change.     So  he  closed   his   colour-box,  folded  up  his  easel,  and 
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went  home  ;  then  hurried  to  catch  the  coach  for  Chartres,  where 
he  awaited  events.  There  he  produced  many  studies  and  sketches, 
broadened  his  style,  and  painted  the  beautiful  clear  view  of  the 
Cathedrak  de  Chartres. 

Returning  by  w^ay  of  Burgundy  he  stops  at  Beaune  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bouzoise  and  the  Aigue,  goes  round  the  old  half- 
ruined  ramparts,  where  one  may  see  a  fresh  landscape  at  every 
step — well-cultivated  gardens,  rocky  districts,  pools  covered  with 
water-plants,  wild  herbage,  and  rows  of  trees — all  contributing  to 
make  the  walk  round  the  old  Roman  city  one  of  the  loveliest  to 
be  found  in  France.  He  visits  the  almshouses,  a  gothic  building, 
the  collection  of  paintings  by  primitive  Flemish  masters,  and  the 
art  museum.  In  his  journey  from  Beaune  to  Dijon  he  keeps  to 
the  vine-stocked  hillside.  What  delights  him  most  at  Dijon  is  not 
the  superb  park,  nor  the  avenue  leading  thereto,  nor  the  ducal 
palatJ^  nor  the  parliament  house,  nor  the  churches,  but  once  more 
the  walk,  now  demolished,  which  followed  the  line  of  ancient 
stone-work — a  walk  lined  by  trees  of  all  sorts,  entangled  with  ivy 
and  bindweed  and  climbing  plants  innumerable,  whose  roots,  run- 
ning through  the  interstices  of  the  masonry,  throw  offshoots  right 
as  far  as  the  roadway. 

When  Corot  saw  Paris  again  Louis  Philippe  occupied  the  place 
of  Charles  X.  ;  affairs  were  settling  down  again,  and  a  romantic  gust 
was  stirring  literature  and  art.  In  1831  there  was  an  exhibition 
at  the  Louvre.  Corot  sent  four  canvases  :  La  Foret  de  Fontaineh/eau, 
two  Vues  d'ltalie,  and  a  Couvent  sur  les  bords  de  F Adriatique.  These 
works  attracted  no  notice,  save  on  the  part  of  Jal,  who  paused  to 
remark  that  "  the  colour  is  too  uniform,  the  touch  lacks  accent, 
and  the  painting  is  flat  and  heavy." 

To  the  Salon  of  1833  Corot  sent  his  Madeleine  en  priere,  which  won 
him  a  medal.  The  critics  complained  that  this  picture  was  cut  in 
two  by  the  horizon  being  placed  too  low.  But  perhaps  it  were 
better  to  accept  the  opinion  of  Philippe  Burty,  who  sees  in  this 
picture  the  breaking  away  from  historical  landscape  and  the  apogee 
of  Corot's  first  manner. 

Even  in  those  days  there  were  landscape  reformers.  At  their 
head  were  Paul  Huet,  Rousseau,  and  Dupre.  Paul  Huet,  inspired 
bv  Constable,  supplied  the  impulse.  Huet  and  Constable  both  had 
an  influence  over  Corot.  Constable,  not  properly  appreciated  in 
England,  had  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1824,  and 
had  conquered  the  French  public  to  such  an  extent  that  the  academic 
critics  became  uneasy.  They  protested  against  the  infatuation,  and 
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asked  sternly  of  the  young  painters  :  "  What  resemblance  do  you 
find  between  these  paintings  and  those  of  Poussin,  which  we  must 
always  admire  and  take  as  our  models  ?  Beware  of  this  English- 
man's pictures,  they  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  School.  There  is  no 
beauty  therein,  nor  style  nor  tradition."  To  which  Constable  replied: 
"  Doth  bother  yourselves  about  doctrines  and  systems  ;  go  straight 
ahead  and  follow  your  nature." 

In  1834  Corot  sent  to  the  Salon  three  canvases,  including  a  Viie 
de  la  Forth  de  Fontamebleaii^  and  a  ^uai  de  Rouen;  after  which  he 
organised  a  journey  to  Italy  with  a  painter  friend,  M.  Grandjean. 
Before  exploring  the  Apennines  the  two  travellers  stayed  in  the 
French  districts  of  the  south-east.  Then  Corot  was  recalled  to 
Paris  on  account  of  his  father's  illness,  and  there  he  painted  the  por- 
traits of  his  family.  He  always  liked  to  go  from  landscape  to 
figure-work.  An  amateur  expressing  surprise  at  this  Corot  re- 
marked :  "  I've  done  at  least  twenty  figures  a  year,  but  call  it  ten 
only  :  you  see  what  that  means  in  fifty  years."  Most  of  these  works 
are  unknown  to  the  public,  including  a  portrait  of  himself  painted 
before  his  first  journey  to  Rome.  He  did  not  care  to  exhibit  his 
portraits.  When  any  one  advised  him  to  show  these  large  figures  of 
his  he  would  reply  :  "  How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  !  I 
haven't  been  forgiven  yet  for  my  small  ones  !  " 

He  completed  his  Agar  dans  le  Desert  from  new  sketches  made 
in  Tuscany,  and  exhibited  it  in  the  Salon  of  1835,  together  with  a 
Vue  prise  a  Riva  on  the  banks  of  the  Lac  de  Garde.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  one  of  the  critics,  Al.  Charles  Lenormand,  wrote 
these  singular  lines  :  "  M.  Corot,  tired  of  the  struggle,  has  quitted 
our  hollow  paths  and  wooded  glades ;  he  has  seen  Italy  once  more, 
and  found  again  those  vast  horizons  above  limpid  distances  he  suggests 
so  well ;  and  his  talent,  which  had  gone  just  a  little  astray,  has  faith- 
fully returned  to  him."  The  writer  imagines  that  the  only  landscapes 
are  to  be  found  beyond  the  Alps,  and  that  those  around  us  are  wanting 
in  grandeur  and  beauty  and  grace.  The  same  critic  would  deny 
Corot  that  which  precisely  constitutes  his  glory  :  "  His  touch,"  he 
observes,  "  is  heavy  and  dull  ;  the  suppleness,  the  humidity,  the 
charm  of  Nature,  he  knows  nothing  of."  Then  comes  the  well-known 
and  absurd  theory  of  the  historical  landscape — the  harmony  between 
the  spot  and  the  subject. 

In  the  Salon  of  1836  there  were  but  two  of  Corot's  works  to  be 
seen  :  Diane  surprise  au  bain  and  Campagne  de  Rome  en  hiver.  The 
same  year  Corot  did  a  lithograph  to  illustrate  La  Caisse  d'Epargne, 
a  vaudeville  by  Edouard   Delalain    and    Saint- Yves.      It    represents 
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Mile.  Rosalie  in  the  part  of  la  mere  Boisseau.  In  1837  he  showed 
his  Saint  Jerome  (which  he  presented  in  1849  to  the  church  at  Ville 
d'Avray),  a  Soleil  Couchant,  and  a   Vue  prise  dans  File  dlschia.      In 

1838  his  exhibits  were  Le  Silene  and   Vue   prise  a    Volterra,  and   in 

1839  the  Site  tfltalie  and  the  Soir,  which  inspired  Theophile  Gautier 
with  the  following  lines  : 

Mais  voici  que  le  soir  du  haut  des  monts  descend; 
L'ombre  devient  plus  gale  et  va  s'eiargissant ; 
Le  ciel  vert  a  des  tons  de  citron  et  d'orange. 
Le  couchant  s'amincit  et  va  plier  sa  frange 
La  cigale  se  tait  et  Ton  n'entend  de  bruit 
Que  le  soupir  de  I'eau  qui  se  divise  et  fuit. 
Sur  le  monde  assoupi  les  heures  taciturnes 
Tordent  leurs  cheveux  bruns,  mouilles  de  pleurs  nocturnes; 
^^  A  peine  reste-t-il  assez  de  jour  pour  voir, 

"*  Corot,  ton  nom  modeste,  ecrit  dans  un  coin  noir. 

For  fifteen  years  Corot's  pictures  were  accepted  at  the  Salon,  out  of 
charity,  as  it  were,  and  stuck  in  the  darkest  corners.  "  Alas  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  in  the  catacombs."  All  this  distressed  him,  not 
on  his  own  account — for  he  would  console  himself  by  saying,  "  I 
still  have  my  gift  !  " — but  rather  on  account  of  his  family,  who, 
fortunately,  continued  to  provide  him  with  "soup  and  shoe-leather." 
His  family,  indeed,  remained  deaf  to  the  concert  of  praise  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  heard.  Apropos  of  the  Petit  Berger,  painted 
in  1840,  and  preserved  in  the  art  gallery  at  Metz,  M.  Alfred  Robaut 
tells  the  following  anecdote  : 

"Franfais,  who  frequented  Corot's  studio — he  had  been  Corot's 
pupil  for  some  years — took  it  into  his  head  to  lithograph  this  picture. 
Corot  took  a  proof  of  it  to  his  father,  who  was  astonished  to  see  his 
son's  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  work  which  suddenly  pleased  him,  and 
was  also  signed  by  Fran9ais.  It  was  simply  the  lithograph  which 
attracted  the  worthy  man,  for  he  knew  the  picture  itself,  and  had 
found  it  no  more  attractive  than  any  of  the  others.  "  That's  good, 
at  any  rate,  that  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  Camille,  you  must  invite  this  M. 
Fran^ais  to  dinner."  On  the  appointed  day  the  elder  Corot  seats 
Fran9ais  beside  him,  and,  almost  before  the  meal  has  begun, 
remarks,  "  Monsieur  Fran^ais,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  your 
great  talent.  You  have  done  a  superb  work  ;  but  Camille  .... 
what  do  you  think  of  him.?  Will  he  ever  do  anything?"  And 
all  the  evening  the  conversation  turned  on  the  same  subject  :  sarcasms 
at  the  expense  oi  the  master,  whose  works  were  treated  as  unsaleable 
daubs,  compliments  for  the  pupil,  who  might  have  thought  the 
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whole  thing  a  bad  joke  had  he  not  known  these  good  folks'  simple, 
cordial  nature." 

Can  one  imagine  the  former  dressmaker  of  the  Rue  du  Bac 
measuring  her  son  for  a  flannel  vest  when  he  was  nearly  fifty  years 
old,  and  at  sight  of  his  broad  thorax,  hairy  chest  and  muscular  arms, 
exclaiming,  "To  think  this  is  a  son  of  mine  !  He's  common- 
place enough  !  "  Whereupon  honest  Corot  would  reply,  jokingly, 
"  On  the  contrary,  you  should  congratulate  yourself  on  having  given 
birth  to  one  of    the  three  sages;  for  since  the    beginning    of   the 

world    there    have    been   Socrates,  Jesus  Christ,  and 1."       This 

tutelage  under  which  Corot  lived  to  an  advanced  age  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  causes  which  explain  the  perpetual  youthfulness  of  his  mind, 
the  constant  freshness  of  his  talent.  He  always  had  the  feeling  that 
he  was  still  the  baby,  the  school-boy,  or  the  draper's  assistant,  in  fear 
of  family  lectures  and  reprimands  from  his  master. 
Three  of  Corot's  works  figured  in  the  Salon  of  1840:  A  Soleil 
Couchant,  the  Fuite  en  Egypte  and  a  Moine.  The  "  Flight  into  Egypt" 
now  belongs  to  the  Church  at  Rosny,  near  Mantes,  to  which  it  was 
presented  by  Corot  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  friend  of  his 
family,  Mme.  Osmond.  Of  the  "  Sunset"  Gustave  Planche  remarks 
that  "  its  aspect  is  delicious,  and  it  gives  one  the  same  pleasure  as 
reading  some  beautiful  old  idyll." 

I  have  chosen,  in  order  to  mark  the  several  stages  in  the  artist's 
career,  the  works  he  sent  to  the  Salons,  because  Corot  always  had  a 
marked  infatuation  for  these  exhibitions,  and  because  the  works  he 
sent  there  were  always  chosen  with  care,  and  showed  some  evolution, 
some  advance,  in  his  manner.  In  1841  the  Salon  saw  three  canvases: 
Un  Site  des  environs  de  Naples,  Democrite  et  les  Abderitains,  and  La 
Fontaine.  Of  the  five  paintings  submitted  in  1842  the  judges  refused 
three.  The  two  canvases  accepted  were  a  Site  d'ltalie,  and  the  Verger 
which  was  commissioned  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Corot 
parted  with  the  first  of  these  pictures  to  offer  it  to  the  little  gallery 
at  Semur,  in  memory  of  a  certain  connection  his  family  had  with 
that  part  of  Burgundy. 

In  this  same  year,  1842,  Corot  paid  his  last  visit  to  Italy.  After 
this  date  he  passed  his  summer  either  in  Switzerland,  in  Normandy, 
or  in  Brittany,  whence  he  always  returned  with  an  ample  collection 
of  studies  and  sketches.  While  staying  at  Mortain  he  came  across 
the  son  of  his  former  master,  M.  Delalain,  who  still  preserved  five 
portraits  which  Corot  had  painted  in  his  employe  d^iy?, — these  portraits 
representing  the  whole  Delalain  family. 
From   Italy  he  brought   back  a  Vue  des  Jardins  de  la  Villa  d'Este, 
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which  he  intended  tor  the  Louvre  ;  but  it  was  not  accepted.  He  at 
once  set  about  arranging  his  display  for  1843.  Of  his  three  pictures 
— Jeuries  Fil/es  cm  Bain,  Un  Soir,  and  Ulncendie  de  Sodome — the  jury 
refused  one,  the  last-named,  the  subject  of  which  he  had  found  in 
Brittany.  By  way  of  compensation  he  received  a  commission  for 
a  decorative  painting  intended  for  the  church  ot  Saint-Nicolas-du- 
Chardonnet.  It  is  called  Le  Baph'me  du  Christ,  and  Delacroix  criti- 
cises it  in  these  terms  : 

"  Corot  is  a  real  artist.  One  must  see  a  painter  at  home  to  get 
an  idea  of  his  merits.  I  have  seen  again,  and  appreciated  quite  dif- 
ferently, pictures  which  I  had  seen  in  galleries  and  which  there  had 
impressed  me  but  slightly.  His  large  Bapteme  du  Christ  is  full  of 
simple  beauty.  .  .  .  his  trees  are  superb.  I  spoke  to  him  about 
the  tree  I  have  to  do  in  Orphee  (for  the  library  of  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon). He  told  me  to  go  a  little  beyond  myself,  and  give  myself  up 
to  whatever  came  to  me.  This  is  what  he  does,  generally.  He  wmII 
not  admit  that  one  can  succeed  by  taking  infinite  pains.  Titian, 
Raphael,  and  Rubens,  all  worked  easily.  They  only  added  to  reality 
that  which  they  knew  thoroughly.  .  .  .  This  facility  notwith- 
standing, there  is  always  the  inevitable  labour.  Corot  ponders  long 
over  an  object  ;  his  ideas  begin  to  come,  and  he  adds  to  them  while 
working  ;    it  is  a  good  system." 

It  was  proposed  to  entrust  Corot  with  the  decoration  of  another 
panel  in  the  same  church,  but  the  painter  declined  on  account  of  the 
administrative  formalities,  saying  he  would  be  glad  to  see  this  com- 
mission given  to  some  impecunious  brother  painter.  A  newspaper 
of  the  period  attributed  this  second  picture  to  Corot,  remarking 
that  in  the  first  he  had  shown  more  personality.  "  Really,"  said 
Corot,  "  it  were  impossible  to  formulate  a  more  judicious 
criticism." 

Corot  was  infinitely  endowed  for  this  mural  painting,  but  oppor- 
tunities of  proving  his  ability  were  few  and  far  between.  He  was 
obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  offers  made  by  friends  who  begged 
him  to  decorate  their  houses,  at  Mantes,  at  Rosny,  and  at  Auvers. 
One  day  he  had  come  from  Rosny  to  Mantes  to  visit  Me.  Robert, 
a  notary,  and  observed  some  workmen  engaged  in  painting  a  bath- 
room. Sending  his  "  confreres "  away,  he  took  possession  of  their 
paint-pots,  and  himself  did  the  four  panels,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, if  not  respected  ;  for  the  owner  of  the  house  thought  fit 
to  have  added  to  one  a  little  dog,  and  to  another  a  white  rabbit. 
After  this  Corot  decorated  the  walls  of  the  kiosk  standing  near 
his  relations'  property  at  Ville  d'Avray,  and  then  did  the  houses 
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of  Daubigny  and  Decamps,  the  church  at  Rosny,  and  that  of 
Ville  d'Avray.  He  would  have  liked  to  cover  the  walls  of  some 
prison  with  his  paintings.  Said  he  :  "I  would  have  shown  these 
poor  creatures  the  country  in  my  own  fashion,  and  I  believe  I 
would  have  converted  them  to  goodness  by  bringing  them  the 
pure  blue  sky." 

In  1844  Corot  returned  to  the  Salon  his  Incendie  de  Sodome,  which 
was  accepted,  together  with  a  couple  of  landscapes.  In  1845  he 
sent  three  pictures  :  Homlre  et  les  Bergers,  Daplmis  et  Chloe,  and 
a  landscape.  The  "  Homer  "  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  Saint  Lo. 
About  this  time  Corot  attempted  etching  by  means  of  his  Sou- 
venir de  Toscane,  a  plate  signed  simply  with  the  initials  "  C.  C." 
This  was  retouched  later,  and  reproduced  in  the  "  Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts"  of  April  i,  1875. 

A  solitary  picture  of  Corot's  figured  in  the  annual  exhibition 
of  1846,  two  having  been  rejected.  This  was  his  Vue  de  la  Foret  de 
Fontainebleau,  which  earned  for  the  artist  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  This  caused  his  father  to  remark  :  "  I  think  we  must 
give  Camille  a  little  more  money." 

The  following  year  he  exhibited  a  Soir  and  a  Berger  jouant  avec  sa 
C/ievre.  Gustave  Planche  described  the  Soir  as  "  a  pearl  for  which 
there  would  be  keen  competition  among  amateurs."  Theophile 
Gautier,  on  the  other  hand,  while  admiring  the  work,  gave  the 
following  erroneous  analysis  of  Corot's  talent  :  "  It's  a  strange 
talent,  that  of  M.  Corot  :  he  has  the  eye,  without  the  hand  ;  he 
sees  like  a  consummate  artist  and  paints  like  a  child  who  has  had  a 
brush  put  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger  for  the  first  time  ;  he 
hardly  knows  how  to  hold  the  brush  and  apply  the  colour  to  the 
canvas.  Well  !  even  this  doesn't  prevent  M.  Corot  from  being  a 
great  landscapist  :  a  love  of  Nature,  a  sense  of  poetry  and  artistic 
intelligence  make  up  for  all  this  ;  this  bungler  achieves  astonishing 
results,  such  as  are  never  attained  by  the  most  consummate  dexterity. 
This  thick,  heavy  touch,  hesitating  as  it  seems,  obtains  effects  im- 
possible to  the  facile  brush  which  travels  faster  than  the  brain." 
Thore,  in  the  "  Constitutionnel,"  ranked  the  Soir  above  the  Berger, 
but  he  considered  its  execution  "  embarrassed "  and  its  colouring 
"  dull  and  ill-put-on." 

Although  press  and  public  alike  were  discussing  Corot,  his 
pictures  either  did  not  sell  at  all,  or  fetched  very  low  prices,  as  is 
proved  by  the  following  letter  addressed  by  the  artist  to  a  provincial 
collector,  M.  Dutilleux,  of  Arras,  who  became  a  friend  and  in  a  way 
a  pupil  : 
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"  Ville  d'Avray,  May  20,  1847. 
Sir, 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  wherein  you  announce  your  in- 
tention of  having  something  by  me.  I  am  greatly  flattered  by  this  dis- 
tinction on  your  part,  and  will  hasten  to  send  you  on  a  small  canvas, 
according  to  your  instructions.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you 
would  prefer  to  have  a  study  from  Nature  or  a  composition.  The 
price  of  these  would  be  200  francs.  The  studies  measure  from  12  to 
I  5  inches. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  CoROT  fils." 

It  was  about  this  sale  that  Corot  said  to  one  of  his  friends  :  "  At 
last  I've  sold  a  picture,  and  I'm  sorry  for  it.  It  will  be  missing  from 
the  complete  collection."  The  artist  at  the  age  of  50  signed  himself 
"  Corot  fils  "  for  the  reason  that  during  nearly  the  whole  year  he 
lived  with  his  parents  at  Ville  d'Avray,  and  because  the  purchaser's 
letter  had  been  opened  by  Corot  pere,  who  thought  it  must  have 
come  from  some  artist-friend  of  his  son's,  so  utterly  improbable 
seemed  the  existence  of  a  genuine  amateur  buyer.  In  this  same  year 
the  old  man  died,  never  having  realised  the  fame  or  the  talent  of 
his  son. 

Eighteen-forty-eight  was  an  eventful  year,  quite  apart  from  the 
revolution  of  February.  Corot,  who  hitherto  had  had  some  of 
his  pictures  rejected  each  year,  sent  nine  canvases  this  time, 
and  all  were  accepted.  What  had  happened  .''  Simply  this  :  the 
judges  were  elected  by  the  artists  by  ballot.  Corot  was  one  of  those 
chosen,  being  ninth  on  the  list,  with  353  votes  out  of  801.  Among 
his  pictures  were  :  Site  d' Italie,  Interieur  de  Bois,  Vue  de  Ville  d'Avray, 
Urie  Matinee,  Crepuscule,  Un  Soir,  EJfet  dii  Matin,  and  Vn  Matin.  The 
Site  ditalie,  which  was  purchased  by  the  State,  is  in  the  Douai 
Gallery.  Theophile  Gautier  wrote  a  beautiful  passage  in  celebration 
of  the  freshness  of  these  mists  of  morning,  this  Nature  half-awake. 
"  Landscapists,"  said  he,  "  do  not  usually  rise  so  early  as  that,"  Corot 
indeed  had  only  to  go  out  at  dawn,  from  the  house  which  his  family 
had  owned  since  18  17,  to  be  present  at  Nature's  awakening  over  the 
pool  of  Ville  d'Avray,  the  woods  of  Garches  and  Marnes  and 
Villeneuve  I'Etang  and  Saint-Cloud.  The  scene  is  always  lovely 
and  full  of  life.  From  the  other  side  of  the  water,  on  the  edge  of 
which  stands  a  bust  of  Corot  on  a  pedestal  of  stone — the  work  of 
Geoffroy  Dechaume — the  giant  trees  embrace  at  their  tops  and  mix 
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the  colours  of  their  leaves,  the  pale  quivering  poplar  mingling  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  chestnut,  ferns  grow  in  plenty  in  the  soil,  and 
all  around  is  verdure  and  bloom,  shadow  and  light. 
In  1849,  Corot  was  again  one  of  the  judges,  being  elected  tenth 
by  217  votes  in  646.  His  exhibits  were  :  he  Christ  au  'Jardin  Jes 
Olivlers,  Vne  prise  a  Volterra,  Site  du  Limousin^  Viie  prise  a  Ville 
d" Avray,  and  Etude  du  Colisee.  At  this  period  Corot's  second  manner 
may  be  characterised  as  simply  naturalistic.  More  and  more  closely 
he  succeeds,  by  his  fluid,  delicate  painting,  in  expressing  the  striking 
appearance  of  things  in  the  light.  His  Christ  of  1849  is  in  the 
Langres  Gallery. 

In  1850  Corot  was  elected  a  member  of  the  "Jury  de  Peinture " 
by  330  votes  out  of  615.  His  exhibit  that  year  consisted  of  a  Lever 
de  So/ei/,  Etudes  prises  a  Ville  d'Avray,  a  Site  du  T'yrol  Italien,  and 
Une  Matinee,  with  dancing  nymphs  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  day. 
These  nymphs  were  adversely  criticised.  The  picture  was  evidently 
a  reminiscence  of  the  classical  style  of  composition,  but  it  also  repre- 
sented Corot's  own  fancy  animating  the  dusk,  rising  over  the  water, 
and  lingering  on  the  ground.  The  essential  thing  is  that  he  depicted 
these  forms  with  truest  touch,  in  rhythmical  movement,  with  an 
exact  sense  of  values.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  evaded  reality. 
He  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  labourer  driving  his  plough  along 
the  fields,  or  to  the  reapers  and  haymakers  in  harvest  field  and 
meadow,  or  to  the  woodcutter  trimming  the  coppice  or  cutting 
down  the  tall  forest  trees,  or  to  the  shepherd  gathering  his  flock,  or 
to  the  boatmen  and  fisher  folk  of  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
There  was  no  Salon  in  1851.  However,  Corot  had  prepared  a 
Danse  des  Nymphes,  composed  with  the  aid  of  studies  done  in  Rome  in 
1826,  a  Matin,  and  a  Ronde  d'Enfants.  That  year,  Corot,  having  got 
his  mother's  leave  of  absence — '■'■  liberte  de  senvoler'"  he  calls  it — goes 
off  to  Arras  to  join  the  amateur  painter,  Dutilleux.  Thence  he  goes 
on  to  La  Rochelle  to  stay  with  a  family  at  whose  house  Courbet  is 
also  a  visitor.  The  two  artists  are  but  very  slightly  acquainted,  and 
the  Burgundian  and  the  Franc-Comtois  look  curiously  at  one  another. 
Corot  is  the  sturdy  fellow  who  once  in  the  South  got  rid  of  a 
troublesome  peasant  by  knocking  him  down  with  a  blow  of  the  fist. 
Courbet  is  garrulous  and  boastful,  and,  like  many  of  his  countrymen, 
as  simple  as  conceited.  The  two  men  discuss  things,  and  then  each 
goes  off  to  paint  in  his  own  way.  In  this  same  year  Corot  makes  a 
trip  to  England.  At  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  gallery  he  takes  a 
few  notes  which  have  been  found  in  a  pocket-book :  "  2  Claude 
Lorrains  (2  Soirs)  ;    i  Raphael,  big  picture  (Virgin,  Child  Jesus   and 
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St.  John  the  Baptist — admirable)  ;  i  Rembrandt,  landscape  ;  i  Sal- 
vator  (lo  to  12  teet)  ;  i  Hobbema,  very  line."  It  is  said  that  after 
this  visit  he  resolved  to  lower  his  horizons. 

In  1852  the  management  of  the  Salon  was  altered.  The  jury  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  members  nominated  by  the  Administration  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  five  elected  members.  Corot  was  elected  as  supplementarv 
judge  by  59  votes  out  of  330.  He  displayed  Repos,  a  Soleil  Couchaiit, 
and  a  Vite  dii  Port  de  la  Roche  lie,  and  the  following  year  Vne  Matinee, 
a  Coucher  de  Soleil,  and  a  Saint  Sebastien,  which  Delacroix  declared  was 
perhaps  the  most  religious  picture  of  the  century. 
Corot,  although  reluctant  to  leave  his  widowed  mother,  neverthe- 
less travelled  a  good  deal  about  this  time  in  the  Nord,  in  Brittany, 
ana  ^n  Normandy.  In  1854,  there  being  no  exhibition,  he  accom- 
panied Dutilleux  as  far  as  Rotterdam.  In  1855  the  annual  Salon  was 
merged  in  the  Universal  Exhibition.  Corot  figured  among  the  thirty- 
four  judges  appointed  by  Napoleon  III.  He  sent  six  canvases  : 
Effet  de  Neige,  Souvenir  de  Marconsey,  Pr  in  temps,  Soir,  Souvenir  d'ltalie, 
and  Vne  Soiree.  In  the  same  year  he  worked  at  his  Cliemin  de  Croix 
for  the  church  at  Rosny  ;  also  he  did  a  picture,  composed  from  views 
of  Riva,  for  the  Marseilles  gallery,  and  then  went  off  on  his  travels 
until  the  end  of  October.  On  his  return  he  wrote  to  Dutilleux  : 
" .  .  .  .  Here  I  am  back  in  the  studio,  after  going  through  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany,  and  doing  a  bit  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  La 
Sologne  and  Ville  d'Avray — as  much  as  I  possibly  could.  I  have  a  lot 
to  do,  and  so  many  old  pictures  to  finish  in  order  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way,  as  the  studio  is  rather  too  crowded  !  Another  twenty  studies 
this  year  ;  five  or  six  of  them  are  good,  so  I  must  be  content  with 
that.  If  I  take  that  little  trip,  we'll  talk  about  the  Exhibition  ;  every 
one  seems  fairly  well  satisfied  with  mine." 

The  manner  in  which  Corot  took  note  of  values  in  liis  sketches  may 
be  mentioned  here.  If  he  observed  a  bit  of  colour  composed  of  four 
different  tonalities,  he  would  give  each  a  number,  varying  from  i  to  4. 
This  numbering  enabled  him  to  note  his  eff^ects  very  rapidly  while 
going  through  a  landscape,  either  in  a  carriage  or  a  railway  train — a 
mnemonic  system  of  fixing  the  fugitive  impression  of  anything  seen  or 
remembered.  Herein  lies  the  delicious  charm  of  Corot's  painting. 
In  1857  *h^  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts,  constituted  into  a  jury, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  works  sent  to  the  Salon.  Corot  exhibited  his 
Incendie  de  Sodome,  a  Nymplie  jouant  avec  f  Amour,  a  Concert,  a  Soleil 
Couchant,  a  Soir,  a  Souvenir  de  Ville  d'Avray,  and  a  Matinee.  The 
"Burning  of  Sodom"  was  the  picture  which  figured  in  the  Salon  of 
1844 — Corot  had  simply  reduced  its  dimensions  by  taking  fifty  centi- 
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metres  off  its  height.  In  this  same  year  Castagnary,  just  starting  as 
art  critic  on  the  Sikle,  makes  the  queer  remark  that  "he  has  always 
had  for  Corot  a  mixture  of  love  and  kindly  pity."  Proceeding,  he 
says,  no  less  strangely,  "I  don't  know  where  this  excellent  man,  whose 
manner  is  so  gently  moving,  goes  to  paint  his  landscapes ;  I  have 
never  seen  them  anywhere.  But  such  as  they  are  they  have  infinite 
charm."  The  Concert  was  ridiculed,  not  on  account  of  the  work 
itself,  but  for  the  choice  of  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  Corot's  idea 
was  quite  simple  and  quite  admissible.  He  wanted  to  unite  and  to 
symbolise  two  things  which  he  loved  beyond  all  else  :  the  country  and 
music.  He  had  a  nice  voice,  and  would  sometimes  sing  at  parties,  on 
condition  that  there  were  not  more  than  fifteen  people  present.  He 
used  to  go  to  the  Opera,  and  to  the  Symphonic  Concerts.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  read  very  little.  Sometimes  he  would  buy  books  at 
random  on  the  quays,  but  simply  in  order  to  amuse  his  models.  One 
day  in  his  studio  his  friends  found  a  woman,  resting  after  her  pose, 
reading  a  Latin  work  by  Cujas.  As  for  Corot  himself,  reading 
"Polyeucte"  was  enough  for  him.  He  saturated  his  mind  with  Cor- 
neille's  tragedy,  without  ever  getting  to  the  end ;  for,  twenty  years 
after  beginning  it,  he  remarked  one  day:  "This  year  I  really  must 
finish  'Polyeucte.'"  He  never  read  the  newspapers,  and  knew  nothing 
that  was  going  on.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1848,  to  a  visitor  who 
was  talking  to  him  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot,  he  innocently  re- 
marked, "Certainly  people  seem  to  be  dissatisfied."  Notwithstanding 
this,  only  a  few  days  later  he  left  his  mother  and  went  from  Ville 
d'Avray  to  Paris,  to  get  his  equipment  as  a  Garde  National.  "He 
wanted  to  be  near  the  danger."  With  the  same  prudent  reserve  he 
once  remarked,  "  M.  Victor  Hugo  seems  to  be  pretty  famous  in  litera- 
ture." This  excellent  man,  of  whom  the  crowd  knew  nought,  and 
whose  genius  was  recognised  only  by  a  few  artists  and  persons  of 
delicate  taste,  was  quite  ignorant  about  his  contemporaries,  with  the 
exception  of  the  painters,  and  most  of  these  he  regarded  as  his  superiors. 
Of  Delacroix  he  said  one  day,  "He  is  an  eagle  and  I  am  only  a  lark, 
singing  little  songs  in  my  grey  clouds." 

Corot  spent  a  part  of  the  year  1857  at  Ville  d'Avray,  paid  several 
brief  visits  to  Brittany,  when  he  went  to  see  Camille  Bernier  ;  he  was 
also  in  Switzerland  and  at  Dunkirk.  There  was  no  Salon  in  1858, 
but  an  auctioneer,  M.  Boussalon,  suggested  a  sale,  in  order  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  public.  Corot  hesitated  long.  Certainly  he  could  not  sell 
his  pictures  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  more  accustomed  to  buying  them 
back.  More  than  once  he  regained  possession — for  a  consideration 
— of  pictures  he  had  "  lent  "  to  pupils  or  to  fellow-artists.     To  try  a 
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public  auction  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  risky.  Still  he  had  in  reserve 
such  a  stock  of  works  that  perhaps  he  might  part  with  some  of  them. 
Only  a  short  time  before  a  visitor  had  asked  him,  "Have  you  insured 
your  studio  against  fire  ?  If  there  were  to  be  one  here  you  would 
lose  at  least  forty  thousand  francs  worth  of  paintings.  I  once  had  a 
friend  whose  gallery  was  destroyed,  and  the  indemnity  he  received 
consoled  him  for  the  loss  of  his  pictures."  "  He  hadn't  done  them," 
interrupted  Corot,  excitedly  ;  "if  such  a  misfortune  befel  me,  it  would 
kill  me."  Eventually  Corot  entrusted  thirty-eight  pictures  to  the 
ministerial  official ;  among  them  were  five  large  canvases.  The  sale 
realised  14,233  francs — about  £,S7°-  "^^^  auctioneer  was  ashamed 
uf  such  a  sum — Corot,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  so  high  he 
could  hardly  believe  it. 

The  same  year,  urged  by  one  of  his  intimate  triends,  M.J.  Michelin, 
and  assisted  by  the  advice  of  Bracquemond,  Corot  resumed  his  etching 
work.  He  etched  the  Bateau  sous  les  Saules,  the  subject  of  which 
was  taken  from  one  of  the  lakes  at  Villc  d'Avray. 
In  the  Salon  of  1859  Corot  exhibited  Dante  et  Virgile  (in  which  the 
animals  were  drawn  by  Barye),  Macbeth,  Idylle,  Pay  sage  avec  Figures, 
Souvenir  du  Limousin,  Tyrol  It  alien,  and  Etude  a  Ville  d'Avray. 
Castagnary,  when  he  admires  Corot,  seems  to  do  so  regretfully,  and 
the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is  pitiless.  "  No  truth  in  his  invention, 
no  variety  in  his  tones  and  in  his  lines  :  his  composition  is  uniform, 
his  colour  impossible,  his  drawing  false  and  perpetually  slack." 
Despite  these  condemnations  Corot  does  not  lose  faith  in  his  work, 
nor  his  fondness  for  truth.  In  the  month  of  August  we  find  him  at 
Montlhery,  whence  he  writes  to  one  of  his  pupils,  named  Auguin, 
living  at  Bordeaux  :  "  I  am  just  back  from  a  long  visit  to  Normandy, 
and  I  am  off  again  to  Switzerland  with  several  friends.  I  recom- 
mend to  you  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  in  your  work;  above  all, 
do  just  as  you  see.  Have  confidence  in  yourself,  and  take  for  your 
motto,  '  Conscience  et  confiance.'  Je  vous  embrasse  bien.  I'm 
working  away  like  a  big  ruffian." 

No  Salon  in  i860,  but  in  the  following  year  Corot  displays  six  works  : 
he  Repos,  Souvenir  d' Italic,  Le  Lac,  Orphee,  Soleil  Levant,  Danse  de 
ISlymplies.  "Orpheus"  was  inspired  by  a  revival  of  Gluck's  opera, 
and  the  goddess  in  the  picture  is  Madame  Viardot.  In  this  case 
Castagnary  admires  the  landscape,  "so  suave  in  its  expression  that  the 
tongue  of  Virgil  alone,  in  its  pure  and  tender  tones,  could  echo  and 
express  it."  Theophile  Gautier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dissatisfied. 
Orphee  is  not  particularly  to  his  liking.  "This  strange  unbroken 
silhouette  of  a  Eurydice,  stiff  as  a  doll,  would  provoke  one  to 
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laughter,  if  it  were  possible  to  laugh  at  our  excellent  Corot,  so 
devoted  to  his  art,  so  hardworking  and  deeply  convinced.  Happily 
he  is  entirely  himself  in  his  Soleil  Levant^  in  his  Souvenir  d' Italic,  and 
in  his  Lac,  with  its  silvered  atmosphere,  its  luminous  vapour,  its 
placid  waters,  its  bright  trees  and  its  Elysian  aspect."  In  the  same 
year  Corot  etched  the  Etang  de  Ville  d  Avray,  which  exists  in  three 
states.  One  of  them  illustrated  Edmond  Roche's  "  Poesies 
Posthumes,"  dedicated  to  Corot. 

Again  there  was  no  Salon  in  1862,  but  in  1863  Corot  was  repre- 
sented by  a  Soleil  Levant,  an  Ltude  a  Ville  d' Avray,  and  an  Etude  a 
Mery-sur-Oise.  In  1864  he  showed  Le  Coup  de  Vent  and  the  Souvenir 
de  Mortefontaine,  which  was  purchased  for  the  Tuileries  ;  in  1865 
the  Matin  or  the  Bacchante  aux  Amours,  and  two  Souvenirs  d' Italic,  one 
of  which,  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Nemi,  was  to  figure  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1867.  M.  Henri  Dumesnil  affirms  that  this 
masterpiece  in  its  first  state  was  a  motif  of  Ville  d'Avray.  In  the 
same  Salon  was  seen  an  etching  with  the  same  title.  Souvenir  ditalic. 
There  was  some  talk  that  year  of  awarding  to  Corot  the  medaille 
dhonueur,  but  his  chance  was  spoilt  because  he  was  not  a  historical 
painter.  This  disappointment  was  soon  forgotten  ;  but  Corot  was 
greatly  grieved  at  the  death  of  his  friend,  Dutilleux,  his  first  pur- 
chaser and  also  his  pupil,  to  attend  whose  funeral  he  went  to  Arras. 
Corot  exhibited  two  canvases  in  1866  :  Le  Soir,  or  Fe'te  Antique, 
and  Solitude  (Limousin),  also  an  etching.  Environs  de  Rome.  In  that 
year  Corot  was  attacked  by  gout,  a  disease  very  prevalent  in  Bur- 
gundy, whence  his  family  came.  M.  Henri  Dumesnil  tells  us  that 
Corot's  grandfather  was  the  son  of  an  agriculturist  of  Mussy-la-Fosse, 
a  village  near  Semur,  in  the  Cote  d'Or.  In  i860  Corot  went  to  visit 
some  distant  relatives  there  whom  he  had  traced,  and  remarked  in 
this  connection  :  "  The  country  is  full  of  honest  workers  bearing  the 
same  name  as  myself.  In  the  fields  they  are  always  calling  to  one 
another,  'He  !  Corot  !'  You  hear  nothing  else.  I  always  thought 
some  one  was  wanting  me,  and  I  felt  there  quite  as  though  I  were 
among  my  own  people." 

To  the  Salon  of  1867  he  sent  Coup  de  Vent  and  a  Vue  de  Marisselle, 
and  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  Saint-Sebastien,  La  Toilette,  Macbeth, 
Souvenir  du  Lac  de  Nemi,  a  Matin,  a  Soir,  and  the  Ruines  du  Chateau  de 
Pierrefonds;  as  in  1855,  he  won  the  second  medal,  and  also  received 
the  Croix  d'officier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  the  honest  fellow 
in  his  happiness  exclaims,  "  I  must  try  to  turn  out  good  pictures, 
to  show  I  haven't  stolen  it." 

From    this  moment    Corot    became    really  popular.       The    dealers' 
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windows  were  full  of  his  canvases,  on  which  large  profits  were  made, 
the  more  so  as  the  artist  was  never  very  particular  about  his  prices. 
He  good-naturedly  fell  in  with  other  people's  fancies  of  all  sorts — 
decorating  screens,  plates,  box-lids,  terra-cotta  work,  brooches,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  the  inside  of  a  hat.  At  the  exhibition  of  Industrial 
Arts  he  had  two  painted  silk  screens,  done  for  M.  Duvelleroy,  who 
displayed  them  again  in  1858. 

In  1868  Corot  sent  to  the  Salon  a  Soir  and  a  Matin  a  Ville  cf  Array. 
Castagnary  now  surrenders.  This  Soir  he  describes  as  "one  of  Corot's 
blondest  and  most  harmonious  works.  From  it  there  springs  a 
poetry  so  penetrating,  so  victorious,  that  all  one's  theories  in  tavour 
of  precise  workmanship  strive  against  it  in  vain."  The  same  year 
he  produced  an  etching,  Dans  les  Dunes,  a  souvenir  of  the  woods  ot 
La  Haye,  which  was  reproduced  in  Andre  Lemoyne's  "  Sonnets 
et  Eaux-fortes," 

Two  canvases  were  seen  in  1870  :  Pay  sage  avec  Figures  and  Ville 
(fAvray.  As  was  his  yearly  custom,  Corot  went  off  to  Ville  d'Avray 
in  the  spring.  "  I  go  there,"  said  he,  "  to  rest  myself  with  work. 
Think  of  it  !  I  can't  have  more  than  thirty  years  to  live,  and  they 
go  so  fast  !  Already  seventy-four  have  flown,  and  to  me  they  seem 
to  have  been  as  fast  as  the  journeys  of  one's  dreams  .  .  .  ." 
Then  came  the  declaration  of  war.  Corot  refused  to  leave  Paris ; 
indeed  he  wanted  to  go  on  the  ramparts,  and  went  so  far  as  to  buy 
several  rifles.  But  physical  weakness  deterred  him.  So  he  worked 
away,  and  turned  everything  into  money  wherewith  to  relieve  the 
horrors  of  the  siege.  He  went  among  the  ambulances  and  hospitals, 
emptying  his  hands  and  his  pockets.  He  gave  a  big  sum  for  "  the 
manutacture  of  the  cannon  required  to  drive  the  Prussians  out  of  the 
woods  of  Ville  d'Avray."  Then  later  he  sent  ten  thousand  francs  for 
the  liberation  of  the  country — a  gift  which  he  afterwards  gave  to 
the  poor  of  the  tenth  arrondissement.  Instances  of  his  kindness,  his 
generosity  are  plenty.  He  bought  the  little  house  in  which  Daumier 
lived  at  Valmondois,  in  order  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  artist, 
now  nearly  blind,  and  on  the  point  of  being  turned  out.  Daumier 
in  reply  told  Corot  he  was  "  the  only  man  he  esteemed  so  much  that 
he  could  accept  anything  from  him  without  blushing."  One  morning 
an  artist  friend  came  to  borrow  five  thousand  francs.  Corot  was  ill 
that  day,  and  in  a  bad  temper.  He  said  he  hadn't  the  money. 
Then,  tormented  at  having  refused  his  friend,  he  thought  better  of  it, 
and  having  dressed,  hurried  off  to  the  borrower,  exclaiming  "Forgive 
me,  I'm  nothing  better  than  a  canaille — I  told  you  just  now  I  hadn't 
got  five  thousand  francs.  That  was  a  lie  :  h'^re  tliey  are."  An  Italian 
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model  came  to  him  one  day  with  two  daubs  which  he  was  trying  to 
sell,  in  order  to  get  his  sick  wife  back  to  her  native  land — "How  much 
do  you  want?"  asked  Corot.  "A  thousand  francs."  Corot  gave  the 
money,  and  with  his  brush  transformed  the  two  '•'■infamies  doublees 
d'horreur"  and  presented  them  to  the  ItaHan.  A  few  months  before 
his  death  he  sold  some  of  his  pictures,  and  on  being  paid  for  them, 
handed  to  the  dealer  a  bundle  of  ten  thousand-franc  notes:  "Keep 
them,"  he  said,  "and  when  I  am  gone  I  want  you  to  give  an  annuity 
of  a  thousand  francs  for  ten  years  to  the  widow  of  my  friend  Millet." 
In  selling  his  pictures  Corot  had  a  system  of  which  certain  unscru- 
pulous people  took  advantage.  His  custom  was  to  let  the  less 
prosperous  dealers  have  his  canvases  at  a  low  price,  to  require  more 
from  buyers  of  the  middle  class,  and,  as  he  put  it,  to  "Wer"  the  rich 
— that  is,  to  make  them  "pay  through  the  nose."  Now  some  of 
these  latter  did  not  scruple  to  employ  agents  in  order  to  obtain  better 
terms. 

When  the  siege  was  raised  Corot  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  M. 
Alfred  Robaut,  and  went  to  Arras  and  Douai.  He  painted  the  Beffroi 
de  Douai,  wherein  he  figures,  standing  in  the  street,  dressed  in  his  long 
blouse.  Meantime  the  Commune  had  been  proclaimed  in  Paris,  and 
M.  Robaut  relates  that  he  often  had  great  trouble  in  checking  Corot's 
ardour,  "for  every  moment  he  wanted  to  return  to  Paris,  to  share  the 
troubles  of  his  family  and  his  friends,  or  at  least  to  vote."  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  May  that  Corot  was  seen  in  Paris,  only  to  start  off  at 
once  for  the  North,  whence  he  returned  with  four  pictures :  the 
Moulin,  the  Canal  de  la  Sensee,  the  Route  cfArleux,  and  the  Chaumiere. 
This  same  year  he  engraved  several  eaux-fortes :  Venus  coupe  les  Ailes 
de  r Amour  (in  two  states,  unfinished  plates).  Souvenir  des  Fortifications 
de  Douai,  and  the  Dome  fiorentin — unsigned  and  unpublished  plates. 
Another  etching,  Les  Baigneuses,  was  spoilt  through  an  accident.  The 
unbitten  plate  was  sent  to  be  printed,  and  the  workman  took  off  the 
coating  of  varnish,  the  result  being  that  the  proof  simply  showed  the 
strokes  marked  by  the  point  on  the  metal. 

Back  in  Paris  in  July,  Corot  reassures  Mme.  Dutilleux  (his  friend's 
widow)  as  to  the  state  of  his  health,  by  means  of  the  following  letter, 
which  is  sufficiently  curious  to  be  reproduced  in  the  exact  form  in 
which  it  was  written  : 

"Ville  d'Avray,  ce  3  Aout  1871. 
Madame  et  Amie, 

Je  sors  mes  lunettes  avec  rapidite  pour  vous  ecrire  que  nous 
sommes  installes,  ma  soeur  et  moi :   la  maison  est  nettoyee  et  les  traces 
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prussiennes  ont  disparu.  Ma  sceur  est  en  assez  bonne  sante,  elle 
m'a  charge  de  vous  faire  ses  compliments  ainsi  qu'a  toute  la  famille. 
J'ai  commence  des  etudes  a  Ville  d'Avray,  j'ai  retrouve  des  motifs,  mais 
ce  ne  sont  pas  les  jolis  marais  d'Arleux,  Palucl,  &c.  Je  pense  que 
vous  passez  de  jolis  moments  dans  ces  jolis  bateaux  et  jolis  bois  du 
pont  de  Paluel  et  les  jolis  bois  d'Oisy.  Je  me  suis  bien  amuse  la-bas 
et  je  pense  que  vous  en  faites  encore  tout  autant,  pour  ne  pas  en  perdre 
I'habitude  et  que  Mme.  Marie  aura  retrouve  du  calme,  du  repos  et 
alors  la  sante.     Je  tais  des  prieres  pour  que  tout  9a  se  realise, 

Pcchez  aussi  de  belles  anguilles 

Sauce  Moutarde, 
Et  au  premier  repas,  je  vous  prie, 
Buvez  a  la  sant6  du  pauvre  petit  negre, 

Votre  nourrisson 
Pendant  la  Commune. 
J'ai  I'air  d'ecrire  en  vers. 

Embrassez  bien  pour  moi  M.  et  Mme.  Alfred,  Mme.  Marie  et  Leon- 
tine.  Mes  amities  a  Charles,  a  M.  et  Mme.  Seiter,  a  Paul  et  sa 
famille,  et  a  M.  Pochez,  quand  vous  les  verrez. 

Recevez,  madame  et  amie,  I'assurance  de  mon  amitie.  C.  Corot. 
Nouveaux  remerciements  pour  tous  vos  soins. 

PS. — Les  etudes  que  j'ai  rapportees  ont  ete  goiitees  et  prises 
presque  toutes." 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Corot  had  "seemed  to  be  writing  poetry." 
I  have  now  before  me  the  reproduction  of  an  autograph,  accompanied 
by  the  following: 

Reflexions  sur 

la  Peinture 

les  deux  premieres  choses 

k  ^tudier — c'est 

la  forme  puis  les  valeurs 

ces  deux  choses  sont 

pour  moi  les  points  d'appui 

et  s^rieuses  dans  I'art 

la  couleur  et  I'executlon 
mcttront  le  charme 
dans  I'ceuvre.* 

*  Reflections  on  painting.     The  two   principal  things  to  study  are  form 
and   then  values.     These  two  things  are  my  supports  and  are  important  in 
art.     Colour  and  execution  will  put  charm  into  one's  work, 
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The  two  canvases  which  figured  in  the  Salon  of  i  872  were  a  Souvenir 
de  Ville  d  Avray  and  Fres  d' Arras.  At  Arras  on  the  i  i  th  of  July,  i  872, 
was  celebrated  Corot's  artistic  jubilee.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Rouen,  where  he  saw  the  paintings  by  Delacroix  in  the  Palais  de 
Justice  ;  then  down  south,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  "  where,"  he 
remarks,  "  I  saw  some  extraordinary  greens.  Only  wait  till  I  can 
take  it  all  in  ;  voiis  men  direz.  des  nouvelles I "  At  Rouen  he  showed 
his  travelling  companions  the  place  in  the  courtyard  of  the  lycee 
where  he  used  to  be  put  "on  picket."  "At  that  time,"  said  he,  "I 
could  hide  better  than  now,  for  there  was  no  corporation  to  be  seen." 
On  the  black-board  in  one  of  the  rooms  he  drew  a  little  fiower  and 
signed  it  0C>  in  imitation  of  the  traditional  x.  This  same  year  he 
paid  other  visits,  a  score  or  so  at  least,  for  he  had  friends  everywhere 
who  invited  him  to  their  homes  that  they  might  celebrate  his  jubilee. 
In  1873  he  exhibited  a  Pastorale  and  he  Passeur,  and  in  1874  three 
works:  Souvenir  d'Arleux,  Le  Soir  and  Clair  de  Lune.  This  year,  as  in 
the  preceding  one,  the  question  of  awarding  Corot  the  '■'•  medaille 
d'honneur"  was  discussed;  but  it  was  given  to  M.  Gerome.  The 
old  man  was  deeply  hurt  at  this.  His  friends  and  admirers  protested, 
and  got  up  a  subscription  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial.  M. 
Geoffroy  Dechaume  did  a  gold  medallion  nine  centimetres  in  diameter, 
and  this  was  presented  to  Corot  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  29th  of  December,  1874.  M.  Marcotte 
simply  said :  "  There  is  too  much  for  one  to  say,  both  of  the  man 
and  of  the  artist.  This  medal  will  speak  for  us."  Corot  opened  the 
case  and  read 

A  COROT, 

SES    CONFRERES    ET    SES    ADMIRATEURS 

Juin  1874 

"It  makes  one  very  happy,"  he  replied,  "to  feel  one  is  loved  like  that." 
Behind  a  mask  of  cheerfulness  the  old  man  but  ill-concealed  a 
great  weariness.  He  was  pronounced  to  be  suffering  from  cancer  of 
the  stomach.  He  did  not  take  to  his  bed  at  once,  but  prepared  his 
pictures  for  the  next  year's  Salon,  and  went  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  the 
cottage  at  Ville  d'Avray.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  told  one  of 
his  friends  how  in  a  dream  he  had  seen  "  a  landscape  with  a  sky  all 
roses,  and  clouds  all  roses  too.  It  was  delicious,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can 
remember  it  quite  well.  It  will  be  an  admirable  thing  to  paint." 
The  morning  of  the  day  he  died,  the  22nd  of  February,  1875,  he  said 
to  the  woman  servant  who  brought  him  some  nourishment,  "Le  pere 
Corot  is  lunching  up  there  to-day."   He  died  at  half-past  eleven  at  night. 
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His  funeral  took  place  two  days  later  at  Pere-la-Chaise.  M.  de 
Chennevieres,  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  waxed  eloquent.  A  priest 
thought  it  his  duty  to  declare  that  Corot  had  made  his  confession. 
M.  Jules  Dupre  said,  "  It  will  be  hard  to  replace  the  artist  ;  the  man 
can  never  be  replaced." 

His  three  canvases — Les  Bucherons,Plaisirs  Ju Soir  andBiS/is — appeared 
in  the  Salon  of  1875,  hung  with  black  crepe.  Castagnary  wrote: 
"There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Bucherons  or  in  the  Plaisirs  du  Soir,  but 
it  is  evident  that  despite  his  age  the  artist  preserved  his  steady  hand 
and  his  clear  keen  eye.  These  canvases  are  worthy  to  rank  among 
the  finest  of  their  predecessors  ;  they  show  the  master-hand  in  all  its 
completeness.  His  fancy  was  as  fresh,  his  sensibility  as  keen,  as  ever. 
Death  might  have  had  pity  and  paused  before  cutting  short  so  sweet 
a  life-work." 

This  same  year — 1875 — an  Exhibition  comprising  228  oi  his 
pictures  was  arranged  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  collections 
were  displayed  at  the  Universal  Exhibitions  of  1878,  1889  and  1900, 
and  at  the  Musee  Galliera  in  1895. 

The  posthumous  sale  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  in  May  and 
June,  1875,  and  produced  nearly  two  million  francs,  or  ^(^80,000.  The 
catalogue  contained  600  numbers. 

Corot's  life  was  entirely  devoted  to  reverie  and  to  labour.  The  man 
appears  to  us  delightfully  simple  and  honest;  he  was  candour  itselt,  kind- 
ness itself  The  artist  is  very  great.  To  reveal  him  as  he  really  is  a 
complete  exhibition  of  his  work  would  be  needed;  but  think  how  his 
pictures  are  scattered !  Nevertheless  one  hopes  this  idea  may  be 
realised  one  of  these  days;  with  all  our  means  of  transport  and  our 
facilities  for  international  communication.  Surely  England  and 
America  will  consent  to  let  Europe  see,  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
masterpieces  they  have  captured  from  us !  The  realisation  ot  such  a 
result  would  be  well  worth  the  cost  of  an  embassy.  Then  one  would 
be  able  to  see  those  lovely,  but  so  little  known  figures  which  are 
Corot's  absolute  masterpieces,  revealing  as  they  do  an  altogether  par- 
ticular sense  of  the  supple  grace  of  the  human  form  and  the  serious 
beauty  of  the  face. 

Betore  I  close  let  me  say  I  have  no  desire  to  dispute  the  undoubted 
fact  that  Corot  had  a  "manner."  I  can  see  clearly  enough  that  tor  a 
long  time  there  remained  within  him  something  of  the  "historical  land- 
scape," and  that  in  many  of  his  pictures  with  small  figures,  these 
figures  are  Italian  in  bearing  and  in  style.  Observe  the  three  women 
in  the  Toilette — to  take  a  single  example.  It  is  evident  that  the  artist 
was  at  the  same  time  timid  and  obstinate;  indeed,  by  systematically 
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selecting  a  number  of  his  works,  one  might  convict  him  ot  monotony. 
Also  it  is  evident  to  me  that  in  many  of  his  landscapes  he  has  of  set 
purpose  put  in  a  foreground  of  black  trees  which  add  a  mystery  to 
the  distant  dawning  light.  I  recognise  too  that  he  rarely  attempted 
to  penetrate  the  infinite  colouring  of  the  shade,  and  that  on  this  point 
he  accepted — he  whose  discernment  was  so  fine — the  ordinary  views 
of  his  time. 

But  how  he  emancipated  himself  from  the  historical  landscape  in 
his  studies  from  Nature  of  figures  and  landscapes  !  How  all  criticism 
must  needs  cease  before  those  canvases  in  which  he  was  really  him- 
self ;  before  those  wherein  the  poetical  inspiration  within  them 
shone  forth  with  so  soft  a  splendour  ! 

I  gaze  on  these  meadows,  these  woods,  these  waters,  these  skies — 
all  the  delightful  haunts  in  which  Corot  spent  his  life,  and  which  he 
offers  to  all  who,  like  himself,  desire  to  know  and  love  the  eternal 
beauty  of  things — and  as  I  gaze  I  can  imagine  the  emotion  which 
animated  him,  because  this  little  piece  of  painted  canvas  preserves  the 
thrill  of  that  moment  when  the  painter  was  moved  and  dazzled;  because 
leaves,  water,  grass  and  cloud  all  are  still  aquiver  from  the  touch  of 
this  artist  hand — like  the  reflection  of  the  light  which  must  have  shone 
in  his  thoughtful  eyes.  He  had  no  "manner"  in  these  moments  of 
joy  and  plenitude.  He  was  no  longer  cautious,  diligent.  He  let 
himself  go  ;  yet  all  the  time  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  technical 
skill  and  knowledge,  which  was  great,  despite  the  reservations  and 
criticisms  of  the  writers  I  have  quoted.  His  knowledge  was  within 
him,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  spite  of  himself,  did  service  to  his  exuber- 
ance. Then,  I  think,  he  must  have  laughed  aloud,  and  sung  all  his 
songs,  and  talked  slyly  to  himself  in  the  fields,  like  some  big  happy  child. 
You  may  give  yourself  up  to  him  when  he  feels  this  joy,  this  beati- 
tude, this  enthusiasm.  He  will  open  to  your  gaze  the  vast  fields  oi 
light  in  the  world.  He  will  teach  you  how  much  concentrated 
beauty  exists  wherever  you  are.  His  exquisite  local  genius  has^ 
plumbed  the  depths  of  all  things  around  him. 

He  is  the  subtle,  the  delicious  painter  of  the  land  in  which  we  live. 
From  the  pools  of  Ville  d'Avray  to  the  fields  and  coppices  of  Artois 
he  roams  from  morn  till  night  amid  the  fair  and  delicate  landscapes  of 
Northern  France.  He  knows  every  path,  every  byway,  every  road. 
He  wanders  round  the  hill-sides,  through  the  forests  to  the  open  glades. 
Wherever  there  be  a  spring,  lighting  up  brown  earth  and  sombre 
green  with  its  crystals,  there  he  will  stand  and  watch  the  reflection  of 
the  heavens.  He  spends  his  morning  hours  gazing  on  the  mists  as 
they  unfold  their  veils  above  the  familiar  pool  and  beyond  the  narrow 
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stream.  He  notes  the  delicate  pattern  of  the  hoar-frost.  He  is 
enraptured  with  the  last  rays  ot  sunlight  lingering  on  the  water.  And 
then  he  flies  away  right  into  the  clouds,  like  the  lark  to  which  he 
compared  himself;  and  then  his  delight  at  their  limpidity  and  their 
depth  is  truly  extraordinary.  Nearly  all  the  skies  he  painted  have 
lightness  and  vast  extent  ;  like  air  itselr  they  are  formed  of  some 
impalpable  matter. 

Look  closely  into  these  sun  harmonies  and  here  and  there  you  will 
discover  the  prescience  ot  a  fine  and  subtle  analysis  of  light.  Histori- 
cally, Corot's  work,  which  belongs  to  the  painting  of  the  Past,  heralds, 
by  its  nuances  and  by  all  the  hidden  treasures  it  suggests,  the  bold 
experiments  and  happy  discoveries  of  the  Future. 

GUSTAVE     GeFFROY. 


Here  are  the  prices  obtained  by  some  of  Corot's  works  at  public  sales: 
February,  1881:  yeune  Baigneuse,  5000  francs;  Eurydice^  6510 
francs  ;  L' Atelier,  5400  francs  ;  Le  Canal  (environs  de  Rouen), 
5900  francs  ;  La  Prairie  (environs  de  Saintes),  5900  francs  ;  Le 
Treport,  5610  francs  ;  Lffet  du  Soir  au  Bord  de  la  Riviere,  4900  francs  ; 
Environs  de  Ville  d'Avray,  1700  francs.  November,  1881  :  Baigneuses 
sous  Bois,  I  2,500  francs  ;  Christine  Nilsson,  represented  as  a  gipsy,  at  the 
outset  of  her  career,  playing  the  mandoline  in  the  streets,  4000  francs. 
February,  1882  :  Le  Matin,  6000  francs  ;  Le  Sentier,  5700 
francs  ;  Les  Laveuses,  1750  francs  ;  Soleil  couchant,  850  francs  ;  Pay- 
sage,  805  francs;  Bucherons  sous  Bois,  250  francs;  a  drawing,  160 
francs;  La  Musique,  530  francs;  La  Lecture,  1250  francs;  Reverie, 
2450  francs.  May,  1882:  Paysage  (first  manner),  1220  francs; 
Danse  des  Nymphes,  2350  francs  ;  Le  Passeur,  7650  francs  ;  Pecheur 
Napolitain,  5000  francs. 

March,  1883  :  La  Mare,  2650  francs.  April,  1883  :  Fue  prise 
a  Ville  d'Avray,  14,100  francs  ;  La  Femtne  a  la  "Toque,  7100  francs  ; 
Le  Matin,  2800  francs;  Le  Pont,  2050  francs;  L' Atelier,  1200 
francs  ;  L' Atelier  (pendant  of  the  last-named),  4600  francs  ;  La  Haie, 
4000  francs  ;  Portrait  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Chartrcs,  i  200  francs  ;  Lc 
Moulin,  1750  francs;  La  Prairie  (Saint-Cloud),  3150  francs;  Lc 
Chateau  de  Chillon,  15 10  francs;  Le  Pont,  1620  francs;  Sous  Bois 
(1849),  1900  francs. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  a  landscape  belonging  to  Arsene  Houssaye, 
and  attributed  to  Corot,  was  put  up  for  sale  and  realised  6300  francs. 
In  December,  1883,  Deux  Vemmes  et  un  Enfant  brought  9000  francs. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  "  Dumas-Trouillebert  incident"  occurred. 
The  matter  was  settled  rather  more  than  1  year  later   (in  January, 
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1885)  by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  ordering  M.  Tedesco  "to  let 
Trouillebert  put  his  own  signature  on  the  picture  called  La  Fontaine 
des  Gabourets"  which,  bearing  the  signature  of  Corot,  had  been  sold 
to  M.  Alexandre  Dumas. 

In  March,  1884,  a  picture  twice  signed  by  Corot  was  sold  for 
22,000  francs,  while  another  canvas,  which,  although  signed,  was 
disputed,  "went"  for  25  francs.  This  was  the  Liseuse.  The  same 
year  1  find  the  following  prices  :  Les  Saules,  7800  francs  ;  the 
Nymphe de  Champs^^ooz,  francs.  In  1885,  C/^/ot"' was  sold  for  9900 francs. 
There  was  a  sale  of  pictures,  including  many  Corots,  at  New 
York  in  1886.  Here  are  some  of  the  prices,  in  dollars  :  A  Paysage, 
5000  ;  a  Soir  sur  la  Riviere,  9000  ;  Pay  sage  et  Animaux,  4050.  The 
Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington  secured  the  Ramasseurs  de  Bois  for 
15,000  dollars. 

These  New  York  prices  influenced  the  Paris  market,  and  a  rise 
took  place.  At  the  end  of  March,  1886,  a  Paysage  brought  13,500 
francs  ;  in  May  the  Baigneuses,  9000  francs  ;  a  Souvenir  d'ltalie,  8000 
francs;  Le  Passeur  (perhaps  the  same  as  was  sold  in  1882),  25,100 
francs  ;  Le  Pecheur,  3050  francs  ;  the  Pont  de  Mantes,  13,000  francs  ; 
Nymphes  et  Faunes  (Salon  of  1869),  65,100  francs  ;  the  Saules,  8300 
francs  ;  Village  de  Marcoussis,  8  100  francs  ;  Danse  de  Nymphes,  1 5,500 
francs  ;  and  Chateau  de  Pierrefonds,  1 0,000  francs.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1886,  Orphee  ramenant  Eurydice  was  knocked  down  for  25,000  francs. 
Prices  seem  to  have  declined  in  1887.  In  February  Le  Matin 
"went"  for  1000  francs  ;  in  May  the  Lisiere  du  Bois  de  Ville  d" Avray 
for  4600  francs  ;  Vue  du  Pont  et  du  Chateau  de  Saint-Ange  for  9050 
francs,  and  an  Esquisse  for  1225  francs.  In  Paris  the  Coup  de  Vent 
produced  5100  francs. 

In  March,  1888,  a  study  called  Petit  lialicn  assis  realised  350  francs  ; 
Diane  et  Nymphe  au  Bain  surprises  par  Acteon  (Rome,  1836),  20,000 
francs  ;  Martyre  de  Saint- Sebastien,  15,000  francs. 

In  May,  1888,  Vue  de  Dunkerque  produced  5100  francs  ;  Chateau  de 
Fontainebleau,  6000  francs  ;  La  Place  du  Village,  9550  francs  ;  La 
Femme  au  Puits,  4050  francs  ;  Les  Bords  de  la  Vienne,  7300  francs  ; 
Environs  de  Limoges,  2050  francs. 

The  sale  of  Corot's  canvases  seems  to  have  had  a  check  in  1889. 
but  this  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  rise  in  the  following  year.  Here, 
for  instance,  are  some  prices  obtained  in  1 890  : — June  :  La  Femme 
du  Pecheur,  13,000  francs  ;  La  Rochelle,  12,000  francs  ;  Le  Cabaret, 
15,700  francs  ;  Dunkerque,  6000  francs  ;  Le  Pont  Saint-Ange  (Rome), 
21,000  francs;  Genes,  7100  francs;  Saintry,  12,000  francs;  Lac 
de  Geneve,  10,000  francs  ;  Port  de  Bordeaux,  10,000  francs  ;  the  Grand 
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Canal  (Venice),  10,200  francs;  L' Entree  du  Village^  16,500  francs; 
Marini,  20,000  francs  ;  Le  Matin^  60,000  francs  ;  he  Soir,  63,000  francs. 
These  prices  may  now  be  compared  with  some  realised  at  certain 
sales  ten  years  later  :  March,  1900  :  Le  Faucheur,  6,100  francs;  the 
Chaumil'res,  8400  francs  ;  Coucher  de  Soleil  sur  FEtang,  7500  francs  ; 
Le  Village,  15,000  francs  ;  La  Rafale,  22,500  francs  ;  Mont-de-Mar- 
san,  11,800  francs.  April,  1900  :  Le  Chemin  du  Pillage,  250  dollars 
(in  New  York)  ;  Bords  de  la  Riviere,  1020  francs  ;  Les  Dunes,  450 
francs  ;  Les  Collines  autour  du  Lac,  900  francs  ;  Paysage  d'ltalie,  5250 
francs;  La  Vallee  aprcs  P  Or  age,  1020  francs.  May,  1900:  Scene 
Antique,  1 150  francs  ;  La  Lisiere  du  Bois,  4050  francs;  Pre  au  Bord  de 
rEtang,  16,900  francs  ;  Vue  de  Ville  d'Avray,  3900  francs  ;  L'Etang, 
24,100  francs.  June,  1900:  La  Mare,  22,300  francs;  Le  Vallon 
de  la  Foret,  1 1,500  francs  ;  Le  Matin,  32,600  francs  ;  Le  Soir,  34,000 
francs;  Le  Pecheur,  44,500  francs;  Italicnne,  13,000  francs  (this 
picture  was  sold  for  20,100  francs  in  1899)  ;  L'Etang  de  Ville 
(fAvray,  12,100  francs  ;  Le  Cloclier,  8,100  francs  :  Une  Muse,  14,000 
trancs  :  La  Liseuse,  4000  francs  ;  La  Barricre,  8300  francs  ;  Sentier  le 
Long  Dubois,  4100  francs;  Z/^  Banlieuc,  1720  francs.  December,  1900: 
Le  Coup  de  Vent,  1  2,000  francs  ;  La  Charrette,  i  2,000  francs. 
At  the  end  of  1900  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  was 
bequeathed  a  collection  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Dunn.  These  included 
a  landscape  by  Corot,  for  which  the  testator  had  paid  i  25,000  francs. 
During  theyear  several  Corots  had  been  sold  in  London,  including 5o;v/ 
de  Riviere,  £joo ;  Le  Matin,  jCs  3 o ;  ^"d  Vue  de  la  Ville  de  Nantes,  /^3 80. 
In  February,  1 90 1,  £)^;77/t'r  /^^_)'5// realised  10,000  francs;  La  Tour, 
17,200  francs  ;  and  UArhre  Coupe  (a  drawing),  3000  francs.  Prices 
in  April,  1901  :  Le  Clu'ne,  4000  francs  ;  Le  Cavalier,  17,000  francs; 
in  May  :  La  Condole,  7900  francs  ;  La  Colline,  6900  francs. 
The  collection  of  M.  G.  de  Hele,  of  Brussels,  contained  several 
works  by  Corot,  which  were  put  up  to  auction  on  May  10,  1901, 
and  realised  the  following  prices  :  Au  Bord  de  FEtang,  25,100  francs  ; 
Pdturage,  18,100  francs  ;  Le  Pecheur,  12,100  francs  ;  LeSaule,  14,500 
trancs.  Other  recent  prices  were  (Paris,  May,  1901)  :  Le  Matin, 
2200  francs  ;  Le  Soir,  1900  francs  ;  Paysage  a  Ville  d'Avray,  4200 
francs.  November,  1901  :  Les  Bouleaux,  3700  francs  ;  Vue  de  Naples, 
1200  francs  ;  La  Cour  de  la  Fernie,  23,000  francs  ;  Entree  tP Abbeville, 
17,500  francs.  December,  1901  :  Les  Bergers,  43,800  francs  ;  La 
Cour  de  la  Fernie,  23,000  francs  ;  Entree  d' Abbeville,  17,500  francs. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Antonin  Vallon  Studio  in  May,  1901,  a  Paysage 
produced  980  francs  ;  Chemin  d'Auvcrs,  4600  francs,  and  Figure  de 
jeune  Femme,  7400  francs, 
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'L'HEURE   MATINALE."    from  the  picture  by  CAMILLE  COROT. 
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CHARCOAL  DRAWING:    'SOUVENIR  D'lTALIE' 
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(Collection  of  W.  Pitcairii  Knowlcs,  Esq.] 
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BOAT  UNDER  THE  WILLOWS"  (AiioUT  1857) 
C43 


From  the  Original  Etching 

(A'.  Gutekiinst,  Loudon) 


•THE  POOL  AT  \ILLE   DAXRAV  (AliOUT  1S61) 
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(From  the  Original  Etching) 
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From  the  Original  Picture 

{E.  van  Wisselinsih.  London^ 
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ORIGINAL  ETCHING:    "A  WOODED  COUNTRY' 
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ORIGINAL  ETCHING  (ABOUT  1865) 
"SOUVENIR  D'lTALIE" 


{Collier  &'  Co.,  A'ew  York  and  IjmtUn) 


JEAN-FRANCOIS  MILLET. 
ARSENE  ALEXANDRE. 


BY 


CELEBRATED  passage  in  Fromentin's  book, 
"  Les  Maitres  d'Autrefois,"  points  directly  to 
the  art  and  work  of  Jean-Fran9ois  Millet.  It 
contains  such  a  collection  of  true  ideas  and 
wrong  appreciations;  it  represents  so  well,  in 
tace  of  the  imposing  magnitude  of  that  work, 
the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  and  a  timorous 
spirit  ;  and,  lastly,  it  expresses  so  perfectly  the 
difficulty  experienced,  at  the  moment  of  its 
manifestation,  by  a  great  artistic  fancy,  in  making  itself  under- 
stood even  by  the  most  intelligent  men,  however  well  disposed, 
that  I  feel  bound  to  transcribe  this  passage,  before  considering 
anything  else.  By  its  very  errors  it  will  the  better  serve  to  prepare 
us  for  our  study  of  the  artist.  I  underline  the  more  debatable 
points.  Fromentin  is  comparing  Dutch  art  with  modern  art.  He 
says  : 

"  A  highly  original  painter  of  our  day,  one  with  a  somewhat 
lofty  soul,  a  melancholy  spirit,  a  good  heart  and  a  genuinely  rural 
nature,  has  expressed  things  about  rustics  and  rustic  life,  about  the 
hardships,  the  sadness  and  the  nobility  of  their  labour,  such  as  never 
a  Hollander  would  have  thought  of  discovering.  He  has  expressed 
these  things  in  rather  barbarous  language,  and  in  formula  wherein  the 
imagination  has  more  vigour  and  clearness  than  the  hand.  These  ten- 
dencies were  found  infinitely  pleasing  ;  and  he  was  regarded  among 
French  painters  as  endowed  with  the  sensibility  of  a  Burns,  somewhat 
lacking  his  ability  to  make  himself  understood.  Finally,  has  he,  yes  or 
no,  produced  and  left  behind  him  really  beautiful  pictures?  His  form,  his 
language — I  mean  that  external  envelope  without  which  the  works 
of  the  mind  can  have  no  being — does  it  possess  those  qualities  neces- 
sary to  make  the  fne  painter,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  work  will 
endure  .?  Beside  Paul  Potter  and  Cuyp  he  is  a  deep  thinker  ;  when 
one  compares  him  with  Terborg  or  with  Metzu  he  is  an  interesting 
dreamer;  there  is  about  him  something  indescribable  which  is  undoubt- 
edly noble  when  one  thinks  of  the  trivialities  of  Steen  or  Ostade  or 
Brouwer  ;  as  a  man,  he  might  make  them  blush,  one  and  all :  is  he 
their  equal  as  a  painter  ?  " 

In  the  first  place,  I  conceive  that  Fromentin  in  this  criticism  has 
been  slightly  misled  by  this  special  idea  of  his  as  to  the  beau  peintre — 
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an  expression  which  was  very  dear  to  him.  To  his  mind — so  far  as 
one  can  gather — the  "fine  painter"  is  he  who  unites  distinction  with 
ease,  who  has  not  the  bad  taste  to  show  emotion  in  pubHc  ;  who  avoids 
exuberance  and  violence  aUke;  who  may  conceivably  be  a  grand 
seigneur,  but,  above  all,  must  be  a  man  of  the  world. 
Now  Fromentin,  with  his  highly  cultivated  mind,  regarded  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck  and  Terborg  as  "fine  painters";  though,  truth  to  tell, 
they  were  also  something  greater  than  that.  He  would  have  put 
Velasquez  in  the  same  rank,  and  not  without  reason,  had  he  known 
him  or  paid  more  attention  to  his  work.  But  Rembrandt,  one  can 
see,  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  beau  peintre \  nor,  assuredly,  is  Millet. 
'Tis  certainly  a  very  brilliant  and  seductive  notion,  although  some- 
what restricted  and  scarcely  designed  to  enable  one  to  comprehend 
great  genius ;  but  particularly  it  has  this  drawback  of  bestowing  the 
same  title  on  artists  of  very  unequal  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 
While  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  may,  purely  in  respect  of  externals,  be 
styled  "fine  painters,"  so  one  may  put  on  the  same  list,  longo  sed 
proxmus  intervallo,  this  or  that  artist  of  our  own  day  who  could  not 
be  compared  to  Millet  without  inflicting  ridicule  on  them  and  insult 
on  him. 

Starting  from  this  conviction  that  Millet  was  not  a  "fine 
painter,"  Fromentin,  a  critic  of  eminence,  and  at  times  even  of 
depth,  despite  the  restrictions  and  the  odd  fancies  which  retard  him 
in  his  search  of  the  truth,  naturally  came  to  speak  thus  of  the  master 
with  whom  we  are  dealing.  He  was  bound  to  consider  "rather  bar- 
barous" a  language  which  we,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  discover  to  be 
extremely  well-chosen.  By  a  sort  of  contradiction,  which  two  lines 
off"  he  does  not  appear  to  notice,  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  barbarous  language  lacked  vigour  and  clearness.  Finally  he  was 
driven  to  ask  if  Millet  had  produced  and  would  leave  behind  him  beautiful 
pictures!  I  will  not  discuss  the  distinction  he  attempts  to  draw 
between  certain  Dutch  "naturists"  and  the  painter  of  Barbizon. 
Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  for  among  the  works  of  Ciiyp 
and  Terborg  are  some  which  are  full  of  t/ioiigM^i-^uiX.htfmbrt,  Fro- 
mentin greatly  undervalues  the  grand  philosophy  and  profound 
humour  of  Steen,  the  Moliere  of  painting.  But  all  this  is  apart  from 
our  real  subject  ;  suffice  it  to  mention  the  matter  in  order  to  show 
that  when  criticism  goes  wrong,  it  does  not  go  wrong  by  halves. 
After  this  error  on  the  part  of  a  clear-seeing  mind  and  a  trained 
eye,  one  can  understand  how  Millet's  art,  despite — or  perhaps  by  very 
reason  of — its  grand  simplicity,  must  needs  be  a  sealed  book  so  far  as 
the  public  generally  is  concerned.  There  is  no  cause  for  astonish- 
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ment  nor  for  indignation  in  the  fact  that  great  minds  fail  to  be 
understood  in  their  own  time.  Their  contemporaries  always  see  in 
them  something  involuntarily  aggressive,  something  that  shocks  ; 
in  a  word,  they  are  antipathetic.  The  reason  is  of  the  simplest. 
Great  minds  throw  out  a  force  beyond  themselves  ;  whereas  those 
who  please  the  public  simply  absorb  its  external  tastes  and  pre- 
judices. It  must  be  left  to  Time  to  perform,  on  behalf  of  ideas,  the 
same  service  as  distance  does  for  the  silhouette.  You  cannot  under- 
stand a  mountain  with  your  nose  against  it  ;  and  few  possess  the 
privilege  and  the  gift  of  being  able  to  detach  themselves  sufficiently 
from  their  own  period  to  live  half-a-century  ahead.  Yet  with  regard 
to  Millet  there  were  certain  minds  of  this  type:  artists  like  Rousseau, 
critics  like  Castagnary,  understood  Millet  as  we  ourselves  under- 
stand him,  more  or  less,  to-day.  For  this  reason  a  study  dealing 
with  the  author  of  the  Glaneuses  and  the  Homme  a  la  houe  may  even 
now  be  something  fresh  and  timely. 

Now  that  we  have  spoken  of  Millet  as  though  we  knew  him,  let 
us  talk  of  him  as  though  he  was  unknown  to  us. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  18 14,  in  the  village  of  Gruchy,  a  de- 
pendence of  the  Commune  of  Greville,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cherbourg,  was  born  a  son  of  the  soil.  The  district,  the  surround- 
ings and  the  time  are  equally  characteristic  :  as  for  the  land,  it  is  rich, 
ample  agricultural  soil,  within  sight  of  the  boundless  sea,  presenting 
on  the  one  hand  a  spectacle  of  deep,  continuous  labour,  and  on  the 
other  a  spectacle  of  infinite  imagination  ;  and  when  an  intelligent 
being  takes  part  in  this  labour _the  result  is  a  natural  harmony,  as 
penetrating_as  sponlaneous,  between  the  two  elements.  Now  Millet, 
almost  to  his  twentieth  year,  took  his  share  of  the  family  toil.  He 
drove  the  plough,  was  busy  at  seed-time  and  harvest,  tended  the 
beasts,  and,  in  a  word,  lived  the  grave  and  humble  peasant  life  to  the 
full.  France,  which  people  choose  to  regard  as  gay  and  frivolous,  is 
in  more  than  one  respect,  when  you  know  it  well,  both  serious  and 
meditative.  Thus  we  must  not  consider  this  hard-working  peasant 
lad,  whose  mind  was  nourished  by  deep  and  unconscious  dreamings, 
as  an  exception  among  his  race,  but  rather  as  a  generalisation  of  its 
truest  and  most  intimate  qualities. 

To  these  circumstances  of  birth  are  united  those  of  his  up-bringing. 
Herein  he  was  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  privileged,  but  his  case 
is  not  so  rare,  all  the  same,  as  some  might  imagine.  We  find  as  the 
head  of  the  family  a  simple,  practical,  upright  man,  capable,  while 
bravely  facing  all  the  responsibilities  of  life,  of  developing  in  his 
children  that  which  is  perhaps  the  highest  of  all  human  faculties — 
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the  faculty  of  admiration.     We   find  a  grandmother  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  as  robust  as  she  was  tender,  as  tender  as  she  was 
vigilant.     The  mother's  family,  while  remaining  rooted  to  the  soil, 
to  the  true  land  of  the  peasantry,  had   produced    in    the    previous 
century    a    savant   and    several    priests.       Such    a    case    is    trequent 
enough,  indeed  it  is  quite  general.     The  French  clergy  is  recruited 
principally  from  among  the  families  of  peasants  and   husbandmen. 
When  the  young  peasant  who  has  become  a  priest  has  the  detects  of 
his  class  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  human  being  more  narrow- 
minded,    more    obstinate,    more    devoid    of   ideas.       But    when,    as 
sometimes  happens,  he  is  naturally  quick-witted  and  good-natured, 
he  displays  an   unparalleled  charm  of  simplicity   and    candour    and 
good-will.     Millet's   maternal   uncle  was  one  of  these   obscure  and 
privileged   beings.      He  had  a  deep  influence  on   the  destiny  of  the 
child,   and,   quite   involuntarily,   was   the   determining   cause   ot    his 
artistic  career.     The  part  he  took  in  the  formation  of  Millet's  mind 
may  be  explained  in  the  most  natural  manner  :    he  taught  him  to 
read,   instructed   him   in   Latin,   enabled   him   to   understand   Virgil, 
read    the    Bible  with   him,   and  left    it    in    his    hands.      As  for  the 
aT  accident  which    turned    the  child    into   a    painter,    it   simply  hung 
'^  on  the  fact  that  this  old  Bible  was  adorned  with  engravings. 
All  this  happened,  of  course,  without  pretension  or  premeditation. 
It  is  different,  indeed,  in  the  present  day,  when  people  begin  to  pose 
from  their  earliest   years,   and   when   every    middle-class  household, 
and  soon  every  peasant  family,  will  have  produced  at  least  one  artist, 
or  painter,  or  musician,  or  writer  or  actor.     The  honest  folk  whose 
acquaintance  we  have   just  made  lived  for  themselves,  without  after- 
thought  of  any  kind.      Millet's   uncle   taught    him  Latin,  and  im- 
proved his  mind,  but  with  no  idea  beyond  making  a  husbandman  of 
him.      He  showed   him  how   to   think,  just  as  his  mother  and  his 
grandmother  showed  him  how   to  walk  :   because  it  was  useful  and 
natural — that  was  all  !      But  even   a  trifle  like  this  is  of  capital  im- 
portance— moreover,    you    may    meet   on    the   sea-shore    a   child  of 
peasant  parentage,  with  an   uncle  who  is  a  cure,  and  teaches  him  to 
read  an  illustrated  Bible  ;   but  this  child  will  not  necessarily  become 
a   Jean-Fran9ois    Millet.      Nevertheless,    when    retrospectively   one 
comes  to  know  the  artist's  origins,  they  throw  a  much-needed  light 
on  his  personality  and  on  his  work. 

And,  again,  the  period  was  equally  well  suited  to  the  formation  of 
the  artist.  The  close  of  the  preceding  century,  with  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  and  the  early  days  of  the  new  century,  with  links  still 
attaching  it  to  certain  traditions,  which  impelled  towards  intellectual 
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emancipation,  had  paved  the  way  to  the  expansion  ot  certain  general 
ideas  ;  so  that  when,  later,  an  artist  like  Millet  strove  to  give  them 
expression  he  was  not  regarded  as  an  incomprehensible  monstrosity. 
I  do  no  more  than  make  bare  allusion  to  these  points,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  would  bring  one  too  close  to  pure  philosophy,  but 
they  certainly  had  as  much  influence  in  Millet's  development  as  had 
the  air  he  breathed  and  the  family  training  he  received. 
I   have  insisted  at  some  length  on   this  question  of  origins  ;  but  in 
reality  it  constitutes,  in  conjunction  with  the  chronology  of  his  works, 
the  whole  biography  of  Millet.      His   story  is  above  all  one  of  a 
mind  which  may   be  seen   to    grow  very,  very  slowly,  to  develop 
with  much  effort,  to  arrive  at  maturity  after  long  patience,  and  to 
maintain  and  assert  itself  by  dint  of  assiduous  reflection.     This  spec- 
tacle, which  brings  us  right  to  the  heart  of  our  subject,  is  indeed 
analogous  to  that  offered  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  labour  in 
which  Millet  took  part;  the  plough  regularly  opening  and  softening 
the  soil,  and  the  crops  springing  up  in  due  season  after  the  long,  con- 
tinuous and   mechanical  mystery  of  the  seed's  travailing.      Millet's 
life  and   career   constitute   an  operation   at  once   natural  and  well- 
ordered.      He   who  later  was  JLa  be Jhe  paintej^  of  the  peasant  was 
truly  a  peasant's  son.     Think  how  fine  a  thing  it  would  be  if  only 
every  artist,  every  historian,  could  thus  develop  normally  in  his  own 
surroundings,  instead  of  discovering  a  compass  when  there  is  scarce 
time  to  travel  more  ! 

What  if  the  painter's  early  years  were  marked  by  many  of  the 
hesitations,  the  gropings,  so  to  speak,  which  ever  accompany  the 
surest  preparations  and  the  most  prosperous  voyages  ?  The  young 
peasant's  vocation  was  settled  for  him  by  the  biblical  pictures  he 
began  spontaneously  to  copy.  What  helped  him  was  that  his  family 
raised  no  objection  to  this  manifestation  of  his  natural  gifts.  What 
spurred  him  on  somewhat  was  that  he  found  himself  compelled, 
lacking  the  elements,  to  feel  his  way  very  cautiously  at  the  start. 
At  Cherbourg,  where,  after  his  simple  imitations  of  engravings,  he 
began  to  copy  the  pictures  in  the  art  gallery.  Millet  found  in 
Langlois  de  Chevreville,  a  pupil  of  Baron  Gros,  more  of  a  protector 
and  a  friend  than  a  real  teacher.  No  one  taught  him  technique. 
Like  honest  Chardin  of  old,  he  was  forced  to  "  put  on  the  paint  till 
it  looked  like  the  model." 

But,  when  one  reflects  upon  it,  was  this  really  an  impediment, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  a  meditative,  determined  and  subjective 
nature  like  that  of  Millet  .?  No  ;  because  in  order  to  attain  com- 
plete, strong   and  harmonious  expression,   it  was  both   natural  and 
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necessary  that  he  should  master  bit  by  bit,  and  by  his  own  effort 
alone,  his  language  simultaneously  with  his  imagination. 
T^  second  stage  of  this  laborious  formation  was  reached  in  Paris. 
M.  Langlois  obtained  for  his  protege  a  small  grant  from  the 
municipality  of  Cherbourg,  which  was  supplemented  by  a  further 
subsidy  from  the  department  of  La  Manche.  To  this  modest  stipend 
the  mother  and  the  grandmother  added  their  slender  savings.  The 
young  man,  still  somewhat  of  a  peasant,  and  not  yet  quite  the  artist, 
arrived  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  1836,  with  600  francs  in  his 
pocket. 

Let  it  be  noted,  as  a  highly  characteristic  trait,  that  he  was  far  from 
being  enthusiastic  of  Paris.  In  his  ears  there  ever  rang  so  strongly 
the  august  symphony  of  the  sea,  in  his  eyes  was  so  vivid  a  remem- 
brance of  the  vast  harmony  of  lines,  the  grandiose  fulness  of  earth  and 
sky,  that  our  horizons  must  needs  seem  cramped  and  insignificant, 
our  clamour  very  weak.  He  said  as  much  in  precise  words:  Paris 
seemed  to  him  "doleful  and  dull." 

Never  was  he  to  be  altogether  captivated  by  the  city,  and  at  once 
he  began  to  maintain  his  freedom  by  frequent  and  regular  communica- 
tion with  his  native  soil  ;  also  he  decided  to  establish  his  quarters  in 
some  spot  which,  while  not  being  too  far  from  this  Paris — the 
inevitable  centre  of  all  intellectual  effort — should  seem  to  him  the 
most  countrified  and  the  most  frankly  rural.  Thus  at  no  period  of  his 
life  could  he  be  called  a  Jeracine,  as  we  term  it  nowadays  ;  for,  so  to 
speak,  he  carried  away  and  preserved  with  him  the  soil  wherein  his 
deepest  roots  had  sprung  and  spread. 

So  far  as  his  artistic  technique  is  concerned  it  suffices  to  record  that 
he  studied  at  Paul  Delaroche's  atelier,  and  that,  nevertheless,  on  his 
visits  to  the  Louvre  he  was  especially  attracted  and  impressed  by  the 
Spanish  masters.  This  opposition  is  singularly  expressive.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  bald,  cold,  historical  painter  could  have  had  neither  any 
sympathy  with  his  uncivilised  pupil,  nor  any  power  to  inspire  him  ; 
whereas  Ribera,  Zubaran  and  Velasquez  must  necessarily  have  been 
Millet's  real  masters — those  one  chooses,  and  not  those  that  circum- 
stances provide.  Millet,  therefore,  like  so  many  great  and  really 
original  artists,  was  of  a  markedly  autodidactic  type.  His  lessons  of 
thought  he  took  in  the  country,  his  technical  studies  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  understood  that  these 
two  educations  became  amalgamated,  and  that  while  his  long  contem- 
plation of  Nature  taught  him  how  to  paint,  his  association  witli  the 
masters  opened  up,  enlarged  and  smoothed  the  field  of  his  fancy. 
Thanks  to  these  solitary  studies  his  aesthetics  became  very  exalted 
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and  very  conscious.  He  was  not  to  be  one  of  those  artists  who  pro- 
duce work  of  a  sort  without  taking  account  of  what  they  do,  and  are 
ignorant  not  only  of  the  past  but  of  themselves  as  well.  While  on  this 
point  I  will  anticipate  in  my  chronology,  and  give  a  hitherto  un- 
published instance  well  worth  noting  here. 

Our  great  painter  Fantin-Latour  has  told  me  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  go  through  the  Louvre  on  several  occasions 
with  Millet,  when  the  latter  was  already  well  on  in  years,  and  that 
the  old  painter  moved  him  profoundly  by  the  simplicity  and  at  the  same 
time  the  loftiness  ot  his  views  on  ancient  art.  For  example,  to  the 
young  artist  who  confessed  he  did  not  like  Raphael's  Archangel 
Michael^  he  explained  the  work  in  a  few  words,  and  with  a  gesture 
and  a  glance  that  said  more  than  many  speeches.  "But  look,"  said 
he  "at  that  crushing  fall,  at  that  terrible  landscape!"  At  that 
moment  Millet  must  have  had  the  "august  gesture  of  the  sower."  I 
note  too,  as  secondary,  but  very  significant  details,  the  taste  Millet 
had  for  certain  painters,  whose  most  important  works  he  would  buy 
and  keep  before  his  eyes :  the  harshest  and  most  eloquent  of  all  the 
Spaniards,  Greco*,  and  Hemessen,  who  in  Flemish  art  brought 
dramatic  expression  and  strength  of  modelling  to  a  quite  special 
degree  of  power.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  those  to  whom  a  hint  is 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  grasp  these  questions  of  artistic  psychology 
these  indications  of  Millet's  tastes  are  full  of  importance,  and  are  of 
much  greater  value  than  the  extended  biographical  analyses  long  since 
published  and  obtainable  everywhere. 

But  to  resume  our  biography  where  we  left  it.  In  1841,  after 
having  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  the  previous  year  a  Portrait  of  a 
Man  which  attracted  no  attention.  Millet  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Cherbourg,  and  one  may  guess  it  was  not  because  he  had  made 
a  fortune  ;  indeed,  at  that  time  he  was  living  and  painting  as  best 
he  could.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  while  never  being  an  exact 
repetition,  the  life  of  all  great  artists  has  always  certain  points  in 
common.  Think  of  the  young  Watteau,  forced  to  turn  out  his 
Saint-Francis  by  the  dozen  ;  of  the  young  Franfois  Millet  accepting 
the  meagre  portrait-work  offered  him,  and  not  refusing  even  to  daub 
a  signboard.  At  least  one  can  see  that  in  this  work,  which  may  be 
judged  by  the  portraits  of  that  period  which  have  been  preserved. 
Millet  always  strove  after  robust,  solid  execution — never  afraid  of 
over-assertion  or  of  giving  plenty  of  body  to  his  subject.  But  it 
is  .sad  rather  than  surprising  to  find  Millet,  on  his  return  to  Paris 

*  The   admirable  Greco   owned   by    Millet   is  now   in  the   collection   of 
M.  Degas.     It  is,  as  one  sees,  a  work  which  has  had  an  uncommon  career. 
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soon  afterwards,  striving  to  please !  He  wanted  to  do  what  should 
be  acceptable.  That  rough  hand,  which  had  driven  the  plough  with 
so  much  vigour,  now  clumsily  tried  to  twirl  the  dandy's  cane  ! 
He  did  an  Offrande  a  Pan,  and  was  represented  at  the  Salon  of 
1844  by  a  Lepn  il' Equitation  and  a  Laitiere,  which  the  celebrated  and 
clear-sighted  Thore  described  as  "  a  pretty  sketch  in  the  Boucher 
manner!"  This  was  certainly  the  most  painful  period  in  his  life. 
In  1846  the  Salon  jury  rejected  his  Saint-Jerome,  represented  as  being 
tempted  by  all  sorts  of  alluring  feminine  apparitions.  And  this  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  the  same  thing  occurred.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  injustice  of  it  all.  Certainly  Millet 
was  rejected  by  the  Salon  juries.  But  that  is  no  longer  of  any  im- 
portance, and  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  now  to  wax  indignant 
thereat.  This  Saint-Jerome  was  in  a  sort  of  way  symbolical  :  it  was 
the  artist's  last  effort  to  be  "  pleasing."  On  the  same  canvas, 
heroically  scraped,  the  painter  next  produced  a  strong  and  harsh 
picture,  styled  CEJipe  detache  de  FArhre,  which  appeared  in  the  Salon 
of  1847.  He,  too,  had  overcome  temptation,  and  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  master  of  himself,  fully  and  finally. 
Thus  the  Vanneur  was  the  work  of  the  true  Millet,  painter,  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  was  to  tell  and  sing  the  life  of  the  man  of  the 
fields,  and  paint — to  use  his  own  expression — as  the  "  cry  of  the 
earth  "  should  inspire  him. 

The  conception  was  at  once  novel  and  powerful.  It  may  almost  be 
said,  seeing  the  rarity,  the  exceptional  character,  of  any  precedent, 
that  the  peasant,  his  labours,  his  stunted,  shapeless  existence,  had 
never  before  been  regarded  as  capable  of  furnishing  an  exclusive 
element  of  art  ;  no  one  had  realised  that  from  out  a  gross  clod  of 
earth  a  statue  full  of  grandeur  might  arise.  The  famous  passage  in 
La  Bruyere  is  cited  as  an  exception  to  the  literary  and  artistic  con- 
sciousness of  humanity  hitherto  prevailing  :  "  One  sees  certain  wild 
animals,  males  and  females,  scattered  over  the  country,  black,  livid 
and  scorched  by  the  sun,  bound  to  the  soil  they  dig  and  turn  with 
invincible  obstinacy;  they  have  something  like  articulate  speech,  and 
when  they  rise  to  their  feet  they  reveal  a  human  face,  and,  in  fact, 
they  are  men.  .  .  ."  And  yet  La  Bruyere,  despite  the  strange 
and  startling  sonority  of  this  cry,  uttered,  as  though  by  chance,  from 
his  heart,  was  the  first  to  be  incredulous  and  reluctant  to  admit  the 
idea  that  those  lines  of  his  might  be  the  germ  of  hundreds  of  books, 
hundreds  of  pictures.  As  for  the  painters,  they,  although  it  is  their 
function  to  see  and  describe  everything,  had  simply  regarded  the 
fields  as  a  setting  for  their  pictures  and  the  peasants  therein  as  super- 
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numeraries.  In  the  paintings  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  this  labour  of  the  fields  and  that  of  the  vineyards — in 
a  way  the  most  aristocratic  form  of  agriculture — is  reproduced  with 
perfect  exactness,  in  a  spirit  of  pagan  nobility  which  is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  the  doctrine  inaugurated  by  Millet  ;  the  object  in  the  one 
case  being  to  embellish,  and  in  the  other  to  extract  beauty  from  the 
very  absence  of  all  embellishment.  The  Middle  Ages  have  bequeathed 
to  us  in  France,  in  the  form  of  illuminations  of  manuscripts  and 
cathedral  sculpture,  certain  simple  and  sincere  pictures  of  the  move- 
ments and  the  attitudes  of  the  peasant  at  work.  But  the  very 
candour  and  absence  of  intention  in  these  productions  of  such  precious 
naturalness  distinguishes  them  from  the  works  of  Millet,  who  never 
painted  save  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  Again,  in  the  Avenue  de 
Middel/iarnis,  that  masterpiece  of  Hobbema's  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  in  that  other  most  moving  masterpiece,  so  far  removed  from 
its  own  period,  the  Repas  de  Paysans,  by  Le  Nain,  in  the  Louvre, 
we  have  the  only  really  purely  rustic  works  of  art — rustic  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  idea  of  arrangement,  that  existed  before  those  of 
Millet,  and  that  present,  almost  involuntarily,  that  character  of 
absolute  simplicity  and  ample  generalisation  which  the  later  painter, 
of  set  purpose,  introduced  into  his  canvases. 

There  is  the  real  key  to  that  work,  there  the  whole  explanation 
of  its  import.  Millet  has  given  a  very  good  account  of  it  himself 
He  has  explained  the  matter  in  striking  terms,  and  one  of  his  phrases 
sums  up  all  his  efforts  and  all  his  genius  :  he  has  tried,  he  says,  to 
depict  "  the  fundamental  side  of  men  and  things." 
Elsewhere,  on  the  subject  of  the  Homme  a  la  hone  and  the 
criticisms  it  evoked,  he  affirms  his  strong  conviction  even  more 
precisely.  "  There  are  those  who  say  I  deny  the  country  its 
charms.  ...  I  can  see  clearly  enough  the  aureole  of  the  marigold, 
and  the  sun  away  down  yonder,  very,  very  far  over  the  land,  spreading 
its  glory  amid  the  clouds  ;  but  just  as  clearly  I  see  on  the  plain 
below  the  steaming  horses  at  work,  and  on  that  rocky  spot  a  weary* 
man,  whose  panting  one  has  heard  since  morning,  and  who  now 
tries  to  stand  erect  a  moment  and  breathe.  The  drama  is  enveloped 
in  splendour." 

Again,  what  could  be  more  precise  than  this  ?  "  I  have  been 
reproached  for  not  observing  the  detail ;  I  see  it,  but  I  prefer  to  con- 
struct the  synthesis,  which  as  an  artistic  effort  is  higher  and  more 
robust.     You  reproach  me  with  insensibility  to  charm  ;  why,  I  open 

*  The  word  used  by  Millet  is  '^  errene,"  a  peasant's  word  for  ereinte — 
utterly  tired  out. 
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your  eyes  to  that  which  you  do  not  perceive,  but  which  it-  none  the 
less  real  :   the  dramatic." 

I  will  take  another  of  Millet's  letters.     No  doubt  it  is  well  known, 
but  it  cannot  be  quoted  too  often,  cannot  be  graven  too  deep  on  the 
very   core  of  any  study  devoted  to  him.      It  reveals  his  whole  soul, 
his  whole  mind.       "  In   the  Femme  qui  vient  puiser  de  FEau  I  have 
endeavoured   that   she   shall   be  neither   a  water-carrier,  nor  even   a 
servant,  but  the  woman  who  comes  to  draw  water  tor  the  house,  the 
water  for  her  husband's  and  her  children's  soup  ;   that  she  shall  seem 
to  be  carrying  neither  more  nor   less   than   the  weight   of  the  full 
buckets  ;    that   beneath   the   sort   of   grimace  which    is    natural   on 
account  of  the   strain   on   her  arms,  and   the   blinking  of  her  eyes 
caused  by  the  light,  one  may  see  a  look  of  rustic  kindliness  on  her 
face.      I    have  always  shunned,  with   a   kind    of  horror,   everything 
approaching   the   sentimental  ;   I   have  desired,   on   the   other  hand, 
that  this  woman  should  perform  simply  and  good-naturedly,  without 
regarding  it  as  irksome,  an  act  which,  like  her  other  household  duties, 
is  one  she  is  accustomed  to  perform  every  day  of  her  life.     Also  I 
wanted  to  make  people  imagine  the  freshness  of  the  well,  and  that 
its  antiquated   appearance  should  make  it  clear  that  many,  before 
her,  had  come  to  draw  water  from  it."     I   have  been  led  to  quote 
this  last  most  charming  phrase,  although  it  interrupts  our  analysis, 
because  we  see  in  it   the  true  painter's  touch.      It  is  as  though  we 
really    had   before    our    eyes    Millet's    wonderful   green,   that    subtle 
mixture  of  colours  and  oils  whereby  he  expressed  the  rich,  smooth 
aspect,    the   warm-coloured   age,   of  those   accessories    of   rural   life, 
which  have  been  in  use  from  generation  to  generation.   .   .   . 
For   the  rest,  it  is  not  necessary  to   dwell  longer  on  this  essential 
side  of  Millet's  work  ;   everything  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  our 
examination  will  have  prepared  us  to  understand  him  :   his  studious, 
pensive  childhood,  his  laborious,  introspective  youth  ;   his  manhood, 
solitary  and  nurtured  by  toil  and  meditation.      In  solitude  it  is  that 
general   ideas   best  come  to  life.     There  is  one  word  to  add  to  this 
moral  portrait  which  I   have  attempted  to  sketch.     It  is  not  rare, 
especially  in  our  own  time,  for  an  artist   to   devise   a  complete  system 
to  which  he   applies  and  subordinates,  and   by   which   he   controls, 
everything    he    produces.      But    more    often    than    not    this    system 
enchains  the  artist  or  ruins  his  work.      Millet  offers  us  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle — wherein   all  his  grandeur  lies — of  a  man,  a  system, 
and  a  work  all  on  the  same  level. 

That  solitude  which,  dangerous  as  it  is  for  others,  proved  so  fertile 
in  Millet's  case,  was  deliberately  sought  by  him  and   maintained  to 
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the  end  of  his  life.  Inj^849  ^^  settled  down  at  Barbizon,  and  practically 
never  left  it  except  to  go  to  Cherbourg  and  to  Paris  on  business. 
Thus  his  life  became  one  of  sublime  monotony.  His  entire  story, 
devoid  of  spicy  anecdotes,  adventures,  or  dramatic  situations,  is  con- 
tained, as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  chronology  of  his  works.  It 
differs  in  no  way,  indeed,  from  that  of  his  humble  models — object 

and_result  apart. Like  his  peasant  neighbours   he  dug  and    toiled 

and  sowed  day  by  day  ;  like  them,  in  the  patriarchal  manner,  he 
brought  up  a  numerous  family  ;  like  them  he  reaped  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  farmer  of  the  mind,  he  loyally  paid  his  lord 
and  master,  the  public,  a  splendid  rent,  in  the  shape  of  works  enriching 
the  heart  of  humanity  ;  while  the  wages  he  was  able  to  earn  for 
himself  materially  did  no  more  than  suffice  to  let  him  and  his  live 
in  honourable  humbleness. 

More  than  once  Millet  knew  the  meaning  of  want.  'Tis  a  story 
old  as  Art  itself,  and  although  it  may  seem  foolish  to  wax  indignant 
about  it  now,  one  may  well  feel  sad  at  the  thought.  So  strong  is 
the  contrast  between  these  struggles  and  the  imposing  auction  sales 
— to  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  which  I  am  going  to  refer — that 
although  cool  and  practical  people  may  find  nothing  abnormal  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  they  must  at  least  admit  that  it  is  monstrous. 
In  1 85 1,  continuing  the  series  of  his  great  agrarian  poems — his 
"  Georgics  in  paint,"  as  Theophile  Gautier  so  happily  described 
them — Millet  exhibited  his  Semeur ;  in  1853  ^^  displayed,  or  at  least 
finished,  the  T'ondeuse  de  Moutons,  the  Berger,  and  the  Moissonncuses. 
Considerations  of  space  forbid  me  to  analyse  these  lovely  works, 
whose  common  character  I  attempted  just  now  to  point  out.  The 
year  1855  saw  the  production  of  that  notable  work,  the  Paysan 
greffant  un  Arbre.  If  the  little  old  fellow  on  the  roadside,  so  admirably 
caught  and  reahsed  by  Hobbema  in  his  Middelharnis,  brings  many 
real  and  human  things  to  the  mind,  how  profound  are  the  medita- 
tions on  humanity  evoked  by  this  peasant  in  the  foreground,  and,  in 
presence  of  his  wife  and  child,  seeming,  as  Gautier  said,  to  be  per- 
forming "  a  rite  in  some  mystic  ceremony,  as  though  he  were  the 
high  priest  of  a  rural  divinity  !  " 

Well,  this  work  was  admired  by  certain  advanced  minds,  and 
caused  an  intense  sensation  among  the  really  great  artists  of  the  day, 
but  it  did  not  bring  Millet  even  the  most  modest  sum.  Some  day 
the  fine  action  I  am  about  to  relate  will  become  classical,  as  are  the 
noble  deeds  one  recites  to  children  to  train  their  minds  towards  lofty 
sentiment.  It  was  an  artist  who  bought  the  picture  ;  and  how 
delicately   it  was   done  !      Theodore    Rousseau   it   was   who   sent   a 
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messenger  to  Millet  with  four  thousand  francs,  offered  for  the 
Greffeur  by  an  imaginary  American  ;  and  thus  Millet  was  saved  in 
the  hour  of  trouble.  This  picture,  for  which  the  author  would 
never  have  got  four,  nor  even  two,  wretched  thousand-franc  notes, 
had  he  not  chanced  upon  a  great-hearted  comrade,  was  sold  at  the 
Hartmann  Sale  in  1881  for  133,000  francs. 

There  is  something  simple  and  heroic  in  the  friendship  between 
Rousseau  and  Millet.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  there 
were  great  contrasts  between  the  two  men,  aad  they  never  absolutely 
confided  in  one  another,  after  having  become  intimate  very  slowly. 
On  the  one  side  unrest,  on  the  other  the  reflective  mind  ;  with 
Rousseau,  perpetual  quest,  amounting  almost  to  a  disease  ;  with 
Millet,  strength  confident  of  itself,  decision  once  arrived  at  ;  on  the 
one  hand  an  analytical  mind  of  the  finest  ;  on  the  other,  one  of  the 
most  splendidly  synthetical.  How  well  it  fits  in  the  life  of  Millet, 
this  superb,  virile  harmony,  and  how  greatly  preferable  to  mere 
amusing  anecdote  or  romantic  adventure. 

With  regret  I  must  pass  by  works  like  those  produced  in  1857, 
which  of  themselves  might  well  afford  a  subject  for  long  and  profit- 
able consideration.  Let  me  simply  make  the  two  following  essential 
points,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  may  desire  to  go  deeply  into  the 
matter.  In  the  Glaneuses  there  is  quite  a  study  to  be  made  of  the 
rhythm  of  line  in  Millet's  work.  In  this  picture  everything  is  of  set 
purpose,  and  everything  in  it  is  natural  ;  it  is  intense  in  its  poetry, 
but  with  a  hidden  framework  rigorously  geometrical,  absolutely 
exact  in  its  mechanism.  If  it  were  not  so  cunningly  constructed 
it  would  be  less  poetical  ;  were  it  less  poetical  it  would  not  be  so 
rigorously  true,  so  perfectly  live. 

In  the  Pare  aux  Moutons  and  in  the  Berger  ramenant  son  Troupeau 
la  Nuit  I  may  observe  that  the  painter  has  essayed  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  painting — difficult  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Impressionist  School,  all  its  other  merits  notwithstanding,  has 
completely  avoided  it.  Yet  surely  the  impressions  we  feel  per  arnica 
silentia  luna  are  among  the  most  moving,  the  most  troublantes  of  all. 
But  that  stirring  of  the  senses,  we  feel  when  a  poet  describes  the  night, 
cannot,  it  would  seem,  be  expressed  nor  called  forth  by  painting. 
The  Angelas  (1859)  is  the  other  great  example  of  the  immoral 
destiny  of  works  of  art.  The  expression  is  somewhat  strong  perhaps, 
but  I  let  it  stand.  Consider  that,  when  first  produced,  this  picture — 
the  most  famous  of  them  all — did  not  even  find  a  buyer  ;  at  least,  in 
the  course  of  its  much-travelled  career  it  was  almost  as  often  ex- 
changed as  sold.  An  American  was  to  have  bought  it  for  the 
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agreed  sum  of  1500  francs,  but  backed  out  of  bis  bargain.  So  Millet 
parted  witb  it  for  1000  francs.  It  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  In 
1864  it  was  taken  in  exchange.  Then  its  price  began  to  rise  : 
1800  francs,  then  12,000,  then  38,000,  then  160,000,  then  553,000, 
and  finally  800,000.  Draw  what  conclusions  you  will  from  these 
figures  ;  the  choice  is  so  large  as  to  be  embarrassing. 
By  way  of  ending  my  chronology  of  the  principal  works  I  will 
simply  mention  that  to  the  Angelas  period — the  date  of  Millet's  fullest 
maturity — belong  also  the  Becquee,  the  Tondeuse  de  Moutons^  and  the 
'Tueurs  de  Cochons.  This  last-named  work,  so  dramatic  in  its  veracity, 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  artist  showed  a  trace  of  satire  or  human 
bitterness  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  he  has  made  the  butchers'  faces  bear  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  their  victim.  The  Homme  a  la  Houe,  men- 
tioned above,  dates  from  1863.  In  1865  Millet,  more  by  accident 
than  by  choice,  had  a  singular  return  to  the  subjects  of  his  youth. 
He  was  commissioned  to  decorate  a  dining-room,  and  executed  three 
panels  and  a  ceiling,  representing  the  Seasons,  in  the  form  of  mytho- 
logical scenes.  Daplmis  and  Chloe,  Ceres,  U Amour  mouille  and  a 
Bacchanale.  This  latter,  which  formed  the  ceiling,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Also  to  be  mentioned  as  form- 
ing part  of  this  somewhat  exceptional  work  is  the  Agar,  which 
figures  in  the  superb  collection  of  the  painters  of  1830  got  together 
by  the  Dutch  marine  painter  M.  Mesdag.  And  whereas  the  Agar  is 
powerful  and  dark  in  colour,  Millet  has  tried  to  make  the  other 
panels  as  bright  and  genial  in  tone  as  possible.  But  some  command- 
ing natures  there  are  to  whom  the  gift  of  pleasing  has  been  denied. 
At  the  same  time,  although  the  reproaches  addressed  to  Millet 
respecting  a  certain  heaviness  of  colour  may  be  justified  over  this 
dining-room  decoration,  in  which  the  gloom  is  intensified  by  the 
floral  tints  lavished  around  it,  I  refuse  to  agree  with  any  such  criti- 
cism in  so  far  as  the  other  works  are  concerned — works  in  which  the 
colouring  is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  design  and  to  the  execution. 
If  there  is  a  little  tenderness  in  his  colour  at  times  it  is  always 
masculine  and  robust  ;  Millet  took  no  heed  of  atmospheric  analyses, 
but  his  strong  synthetical  faculties  assert  themselves  both  in  his 
broad  colourations  and  in  his  sculptural  design. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  mentioned,  however  briefly,  that 
pastels  and  drawings  in  black  or  in  colours  form  a  considerable  part 
of  Millet's  achievement.  A  whole  article  would  not  be  too  much  to 
devote  to  the  drawings  alone,  and  were  the  opportunity  ever  to  arise 
I  should  be  glad  to  undertake  the  task.  One  would  then  be  able  to 
analyse  still  more  thoroughly  Millet's  whole  philosophy,  so  humane, 
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so  nobly  sympathetic.  One  would  then  see  that  not  one  of  the 
little  incidents  in  the  intimate  life  of  the  instinctive  being  failed  to 
reveal  to  him  its  significance  and  its  beauty  ;  that  labour  of  all  kinds, 
in  field  and  forest  and  farm,  was  regarded  by  him,  in  its  general  im- 
port, as  forming  part  of  the  great  and  durable  rites  of  the  soil. 
Meanwhile  let  me  at  least  mention  among  the  pastels  the  Ve'illee 
the  Baratteuse,  and  that  terrible  one  called  Hiver,  a  poem  the 
constituents  of  which  are  a  ploughed  field  under  a  heavy  sky,  with  a 
harrow  lying  neglected  in  the  foreground.  Really  nothing  could  be 
grander  and  more  dramatic ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  very 
great  things  in  art — every  one  has  seen  such  a  thing — one  man  alone 
could  have  given  it  expression. 

As  for  the  drawings,  the  importance  Millet  attached  to  them  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  to  a  series  of  the  best-known  among  them  he 
gave  the  somewhat  imposing  and  systematic  title,  L Epopee  des  Champs. 
At  that  period  of  his  life  Millet  certainly  had  a  right  to  use  such  a 
title,  for  he  was  indeed  an  epic  poet,  one  of  the  few  living  in  our 
time.  One  stands  bewildered  when  one  re-reads  the  criticisms  of 
the  day — true,  there  is  no  need  to  re-read  them — in  which  they  talk 
of  the  bestiality  of  Millet's  figures,  of  his  gross  naturalism,  and  so 
forth.  On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  consolation,  we  find  certain 
minds  more  enthusiastic,  and  it  were  worth  many  pages  to  have 
written  the  fine  phrase  that  Castagnary  wrote :  "  Do  you  remember 
his  Reaper  ?  He  might  have  reaped  the  whole  earth  !  " 
From  1870  onwards  Millet  ceased  to  exhibit.  During  the  "Annee 
Terrible"  he  stayed  in  Cherbourg,  where  he  painted  some  fine  and 
tragic  sea-pieces.  He  returned  to  Barbizon  in  1871,  and  from  1872 
till  his  death  in  1875  his  powers  and  his  capacity  for  work  declined. 
To  quote  the  critic  I  have  just  mentioned,  who  in  a  few  words 
traced  Millet's  complete  silhouette:  "Thus  passed  this  man,  nurtured 
by  the  Bible,  severe  as  ji,_patriarchj  as  kind  as  just,  ardent  as  an 
apostle,  simple  as  a  child." 

One  word  more.  The  State,  realising  only  on  the  eve  of  his  death 
the  magnitude  of  Millet's  genius,  had  resolved  to  commission  him  to 
decorate  the  Chapel  of  Sainte-Genevieve  in  the  Pantheon.  At  this 
Millet  was  profoundly  happy  :  but  Death  would  not  grant  that  the 
great  painter  of  the  shepherds  should  retell  the  touching  story  of 
the  sublimest  of  shepherdesses.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  it  was  who 
was  then  chosen.  It  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  history  of  art  that 
out  of  such  a  loss  should  spring  such  consolation. 

Arsene   Alexandre. 
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THE  ETCHINGS  OF  J.  F.  MILLET. 
By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL. 


HE  finished  original  etchings  done  by  Jean- 
Fran9ois  Millet  are  only  thirteen  in  number. 
Besides  these  we  have  from  his  hand  some 
eight  minor  prints,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
pictures  at  all,  but  are  merely  what  the  French 
call  griffhniements,  or  experimental  scribblings 
done  on  a  copper  plate  with  the  etching 
needle  or  the  drypoint,  similar  in  character  to 
those  which  Rembrandt  himself  sometimes 
took  a  fancy  to  execute.  Millet  also  tried  his  hand  at  both 
lithography  and  wood-engraving.  The  three  lithographs  which 
he  has  left  us  are  finished  compositions  ;  and  one  of  these, 
Lc  Semeur — a  man  sowing  grain  in  a  field — ranks  as  one  of  his 
finest  prints. 

In  wood-engraving  Millet  confined  himself  to  experimenting  with 
the  tools  upon  the  wood  block ;  and  the  fine  woodcuts  often  ascribed 
to  him  were  in  reality  engraved,  from  his  design  and  under  his  direct 
guidance,  by  one  or  the  other  of  his  two  brothers,  Pierre  or  Jean- 
Baptiste  Millet.  He  had  the  intelligence  to  perceive  that  the  laboured 
and  over-elaborate  woodcuts  of  his  own  day  were  no  more  than 
inadequate  imitations  of  engravings  on  copper  or  steel,  and  so  he 
brought  back  wood-engraving  to  the  broad  and  bold  simplicity 
which  had  been  so  triumphantly  practised  by  Albert  Diirer  three 
centuries  before. 

Still  another  process  which  Millet  tried  for  the  purpose  of  multi- 
plying prints  from  his  original  design  was  heliography.  Corot  and 
Daubigny  also  practised  the  same  method.  The  artist  drew  his 
design  upon  a  piece  of  glass  which  had  been  rendered  opaque  by 
means  of  a  black  varnish  covered  with  powdered  white  lead. 
Duplicates  of  the  design  were  made  in  the  same  way  in  which  a 
photographer  prints  from  his  negative,  and  the  result  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  photograph. 

If  this  were  not  an  illustrated  publication  it  would  here  be  in 
order  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  each  of  Millet's  etchings. 
Words  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  in  a  subject  like  the  present 
one  a  little  pictorial  reproduction  of  some  etching  will  convey  more 
truth  to  the  reader  than  could  the  eloquent  "  word-painting  "  of 
John  Ruskin  himself     The  illustrations  here  presented,  even  if  they 
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were  the  finest  ever  produced,  would  naturally  fall  short  of  the 
original  proofs  from  which  they  were  copied.  The  necessary 
reduction  in  size  of  some  of  the  etchings  is,  of  course,  a  serious 
drawback  ;  but  if  these  reproductions  were  in  every  respect  as  fine  as 
the  originals,  why,  each  copy  of  this  special  number  of  The  Studio 
would  be  cheap  at  a  hundred  guineas  !  Admitting,  however,  these 
unavoidable  drawbacks  in  the  illustrations,  the  respectful  suggestion 
of  the  present  writer  to  the  reader  is  that  he  look  at  them.  If  they 
do  not  speak  convincingly  for  themselves,  as  being  thoroughly 
original  both  in  design  and  execution,  then  the  writer's  attempt  at 
mere  verbal  description  and  comment  would  be  hopeless  indeed. 
Many  fairly  good  contemporary  etchings  are  neglected — and  justly 
neglected — because,  at  best,  they  are  no  more  than  disguised 
imitations  ot  the  work  of  some  bigger  man.  A  witty  reviewer 
once  characterised  an  exhibition  of  etchings  as  being  "  mainly 
penny-Whistlers,"  and  these  etchings  were,  for  this  reason,  of  no 
greater  value  than  a  child's  penny  whistle,  because  they  lacked  the 
supreme  quality  of  originality.  Such  an  imitator  was  well  charac- 
terised by  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion  when  some  one  had  asserted 
that  the  writings  of  a  certain  contemporary  poet  were  like  those 
of  John  Dryden  and  were  quite  as  fine.  "Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  he  may  make  Dryden's  report,  but  he  does  not  carry  his  bullet." 
Now  both  the  detonation  ot  Millet's  gun  and  the  bullet  which  fiew 
from  it  were  all  his  own.  We  mav  or  we  may  not  admire  these 
etchings  of  his,  but  at  least  they  are  the  uninfluenced  expression  of 
his  own  honest  conception  and  vision. 

While  Rembrandt  seldom  or  never  etched  a  composition  which  he 
had  painted,  or  painted  one  which  he  had  etched,  Millet's  method 
was  quite  the  opposite.  When  an  artistic  conception  pleased  him 
he  often  utilised  it  in  various  "  moods  and  tenses,"  and  the  writer 
is  informed  by  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  the  master  that  several  of 
their  father's  works  were  first  etched  and  the  design  afterwards 
repeated  in  aquarelle  or  pastel  or  in  oils.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
it  is  well  known  that  Millet's  habit  was  to  keep  his  paintings  in 
hand  for  years,  working  on  several  of  them  in  turn  according  to  his 
mood  for  the  time  being. 

The  eminent  American  author,  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 
when  writing  on  this  same  subject,  says  :  "  In  etching  a  subject 
which  he  had  previously  painted  Millet  did  not  try  to  reproduce 
the  painting  ;  he  merely  tried  to  give  fresh  expression,  with  a 
different  artistic  method,  to  a  conception  already  once  expressed 
with  paint.  Each  etching  stands  on  its  own  merit  as  an  etching,  as 
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frankly  and  simply  as  though  no  painting  of  the  same  subject  were 
in  existence.  Millet's  truly  artistic  nature  shows  itself  in  the  fact 
that  he  went  thus  about  his  work.  And  the  breadth  and  versatility 
of  that  nature  is  convincingly  proved  by  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  these  etchings  in  conjunction  with  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
the  corresponding  pictures.  A  man  who  had  given  his  whole  life 
to  etching  only,  who  had  never  thought  of  painting,  and  had  never 
cared  for  those  effects  proper  to  painting  and  not  to  etching,  could 
not  have  been  more  truly  and  markedly  a  born  etcher  than  Millet 
showed  himself  to  be — few  though  were  the  plates  and  many  though 
were  the  canvases  he  worked  upon. 

"  To  depend  upon  lines,  not  tones,  for  expression  ;  to  make  every 
line  '  tell,'  and  to  use  no  more  lines  than  are  absolutely  needed  to 
tell  exactly  what  he  wants  to  say  ;  to  speak  strongly,  concisely  and 
to  the  point  ;  to  tell  us  much  while  saying  little  ;  to  suggest  rather 
than  to  elaborate,  but  to  suggest  in  such  a  way  that  the  meaning 
shall  be  very  clear  and  individual  and  impressive — these  are  the 
things  the  true  etcher  tries  to  do.  And  these  are  the  things  that 
Millet  did  with  a  more  magnificent  power  than  any  man,  perhaps, 
since  Rembrandt.  Other  modern  etchings  have  more  charm  than 
his — none  have  quite  so  much  feeling.  Others  show  more  grace 
and  delicacy  of  touch — none  show  more  force  or  certainty,  and  none 
a  more  artistic  'economy  of  means.'  Compare  one  of  these  prints 
with  the  corresponding  picture,  and  you  will  feel,  more  deeply  than 
ever  before,  how  much  more  important  was  the  intellectual  than  the 
'  technical  side  of  Millet's  art." 
A  well-known  painter,  in  speaking  of  Millet's  etchings,  said  to 
the  writer  :  "  I  like  them  even  better  than  his  paintings  ;  when 
he  was  painting  he  was  thinking  of  his  colour,  but  when  he  was 
etching  he  was  thinking  of  his  drawing" ;  and,  as  in  music,  beau- 
tiful melody  must  ever  be  the  fundamental  germ  and  the  living  soul 
of  the  composition,  so,  in  the  making  of  a  picture,  personal  and 
masterly  drawing  is  the  essential  sine  qua  non. 

The  year  i860  was  a  memorable  one  for  etching.  Millet  was  then 
doing  his  best  work,  Meryon's  finest  plates  had  recently  been  etched, 
though  his  Rue  Pirouette  is  dated  i860.  Charles  Jacque's  Grande 
Bergerie  ^z.%  done  in  1859,  and  such  masterpieces  as  Sir  Seymour 
Haden's  By-road  in  Tipperary  and  the  Shere  Millpond,  as  well  as  Mr, 
Whistler's  Rotherhithe  and  his  portrait  in  drypoint  of  the  engraver 
Riault,  all  bear  the  date  of  i860.  In  Mr.  Whistler's  case  this  date 
is  buttressed,  before  and  after,  by  the  Black  Lion  JVharf,  Bibi 
Lalouette  and  Bibi  Valentin,  which  were  done   in    1859,  while    the 
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famous  (Irypoint  The  Forge  is  dated  1861.  In  the  year  i860,  Millet, 
Jacquemart,  Bracquemond,  and  Legros  were  all  in  the  prime  of  their 
power  as  etchers.  Gaillard  had  already  begun  his  admirable  original 
work  with  the  burin,  and  in  England  some  of  Samuel  Palmer's 
beautiful  etched  landscapes  had  already  appeared. 
It  would  be  well  if  a  historical  circumstance  connected  with 
Millet  could  be  set  right.  After  the  master's  death  in  1875 
his  friend  and  biographer,  Alfred  Sensier,  sold  at  public  auction 
his  collection  ot  Millet's  works  at  an  immense  profit  on  the 
prices  which  he  had  paid  for  them.  Hence  arose  the  story  that 
Sensier  had  unmercifully  exploited  Millet,  taking  advantage  of  the 
artist's  necessities.  It  is  quite  true  that  during  the  long  years  when 
Millet  was  glad  to  sell  his  pictures  at  any  price  however  small, 
Sensier  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  had  the  intelligence  to  buy 
them.  But  the  writer  of  this  article,  being  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  Millet,  has  consulted  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  the 
master  on  this  question.  Monsieur  Charles  Millet,  the  Paris  archi- 
tect, frankly  states  that  his  father  always  gratefully  recognised  the 
sympathy  and  the  aid  of  Alfred  Sensier ;  and  his  elder  sister, 
Madame  Saignier,  who  was  a  grown-up  woman  before  her  father's 
death,  declares  that  Millet  taught  his  children  to  love  and  esteem 
Alfred  Sensier  "  next  after  /e  bon  DkiiT 

In  the  city  ot  Cork  the  Irish  driver  of  a  jaunting-car  was  agreeably 
surprised  when  the  gentleman  who  had  hired  him  also  gave  him  a 
helping  hand  with  a  heavy  trunk.  "  A  little  help  is  betther  than 
a  power  o'  pity,  sorr,"  is  what  the  Irishman  said.  Millet  sorely 
needed  help.  Some  who  could  have  helped  him  merely  pitied  him, 
and — like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  in  the  parable — "passed  by  on 
the  other  side."  It  Sensier  was  only  a  Samaritan,  he  was  a  Good 
Samaritan,  because  he  helped  the  man  who  had  "  fallen  among 
thieves." 

Frederick    Keppel. 
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lotoOravurei 

CO  iz?. 


THE'LEADINO'HOU^E  OF 


WOTOEnORAVERS 


146  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Branches : — 

CRAVEN  HOUSE,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 
64  STRODE  ROAD,  WILLESDEN  GREEN. 
21  RUE  D'ENGHIEN,  PARIS. 
VII  MIKSA  UTZA  8  BUDAPEST. 


^    ^    % 


Che  m  PDotoflraDure 
Co.,  eta., 

have  laid  down  a  special  plant, 
and,  combined  with  their  un- 
rivalled Photogravure  process, 
are  now  able  to  compete  with  all 
the  leading  Continental  Houses 
for  quality  and  delivery. 


Specialities : 

FINEST  HALF=TONE  BLOCKS, 
THREE=COLOUR  BLOCKS, 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 

(pfafcjtnafitng  anji  (jJrinfing  fargc  ^faUs 
a  speciofifg. 

o 

PRICES  MODERATE. 
PROMPT  DELIVERY. 


Makers  of  Half-tone  and  Colour  Blocks  for 
"  The  Studio." 

AD.    XIX 


JUNKER  &  RUH 
STOVES 


With  Patent 
Automatic 
Index  Regulator. 

Great    Saving    of 
Fuel. 

# 
Excellent 
Ventilation. 


SEND    FOR    PRICE    LIST. 


Sole  Agents:  — 


C? 


The  London  Warming  &  Ventilating  Co. , 

105  REQENT  STREET,  W. 

City  Showrooms  : - 

4B  UPPER  THAMES  ST.,  E.C. 


ES5EX•7t4)Co^PAM^• 
WESTMINSTLKAX^^ 
P7TLR5ll4ll6VICToKA 
.STRLLTWE^TMINSTEE 


THE  STUDIO 

"THE  STUDIO"  HAS  THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WORLD 
OF  ANY  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ARTS 

Some  Press  Opinions: 

"  No  other  ;irt  periodical  can  be  said  to  have  a  policy  of  the  same  kiiig^,  or  to  show- 
such  complete  consistency  in  its  advocacy  of  all  ;estheticism  that  is  intelligent  and 
progressive."  The  (ilobc. 

"Shows  an  alertness  to  the  needs  of  the  present-day  art  lover  that  no  similar 
publication  in  any  way  approaches."  Tlic  Outlook. 

"The  Studio  still  remains,  by  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  the  variety  and  scope  of 
its  aims,  the  premier  art  ma.ijazine."  Livcifool  Mercury. 

"This  Maj^azine  continually  Mirprises  its  leaders  by  the  beauty  and  apparent  costli- 
ness <jf  its  pictorial  supplements."  I.ircrl^ool  Courier. 

Yorhliire  Post. 


"  No  art  magazine  equals  Tmc  Srrnit)." 

"Tllic  Srcniu  gives  the  best  value  obtainable  amongst  art  magazines." 

"Tilic  Sri'Dio  easily  takes  iirst  place  among  art  magazines." 
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Liverpool  Re:icii'. 
Bonihdy  Cujzelte. 
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ll\|D  Corot  &  liillet 
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